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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


TFlTfE object of this Handbook is to give read(‘.Ts in otlicr parts of 
.1., the world a bird’s-eye view of the foreign trade of Britisli India. 
The nndertaking was suggested by Mi’. Chadwick, Indian Trade Cour- 
niisaioner in London, wli« pointed out that though Sir George Watt’s 
‘ .Dictionary of the Economic Products of India’ and the abridgment of 
that work entitled ‘ The Commercial Products of India ’ furnish much 
valuable information, they are not compiled on lines directly helpful 
to businei^s men and omit many entails which foreign traders want to 
knt)W. A handbook with many of the features suggested by Mr. 
Chadwick, but dealing with the trade of the Madras Presidency only, 
which appeared in 1916, and the consular report compiled by Mr. Baker, 
American Consul at Bombay, and piibli.shed in Washington in 1915, 
contain much of the necessary material, but as the latter was written 
chiefly with the object of interesting American exporters in Indial^s.-, 
import trade, the information to be found in it regarding exports is 
generally not siifliciently detailed. From the point of view from which 
* •the present book is written the import trade is of secondary importance^ 
and general economic conditions and the difficulties of currency and 
finance which have hampered commercial development in India from 
time to tims have only been briefly alluded to. In the case of every 
•article of present or potential importance- figuring in the statistics of 
exports, however, an attempt has been made to specify the areas in which 
it is obtainable, the port or ports from which it is shipped, the method of 
marketing and the unit of sale and shipment. India is so vast and 
so remote that there is no doubt that on the Continent and in America, 

. if not in the United Kingdom, abundant ignorance prevails with regard 
' to the commercial geography of the country and her trade potentialities • 
The -earlier chapters in the Handbook deal with the principal ports and 
the facilities for trade at each, while the chief commercial organisations 
are enumerated and their activities described. Elsewhere will be found 
a conspectus of the various weights and measures in use in the chief 
trade centres, while the appendices contain the tonnage schedules in 
enforce a,t the live principal ])orts and a glossary of the vea-iiaciiliu* t'cms 
wlvich occur in the book, It is hoped that this v.aried material will 


enable all wbo arc anxious to purchase India’s mannfaci,uros»or raw 
mnierials to inalvc larger use of the opportwiiities which undoubtedly 
exist for increased trade * 

T take this o])poituiiity of exprfissing my grateful ac.kuow!edg)\ienis 
to the iiumeKms friends, official and non-official, who hav(' scrutinised 
rny draft articles and assisted mo with material. Among tlio numerous 
hooks cousiilted in addition to those referred to earlier in this ]>i-efuoe, 
the ‘ Quinquennial Review of Mineral Ih’oduction in India’ ( 1909-10 !:») 
and the/ ‘ Munitions Board H'andbook ’ (1910) have ])c('1i found parti- 
cnlarly lielpful. My clerk, M. A. Krishnan, who has seen the Imok 
through the press and is ro.s[)ousible for tlu^ statistical tables and the 
index, deserves sjtecial mention. 

• 0. W. E. CO^^TON.^ . 

Gacoutta: 

2(Uh Sepiemher, HJ19. 


^ PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITipN. 

The opportunity offered for a wider circulation of this Handbook 
by the British Empire Exhibition at M' (unbley, coinciding with the prao ' 
tical exhaustion of the first edition, has prom])ted the Govern- 
nnait of India to ask me to prepare a new edition this year. No new 
features Irave been inli'oducod, hut the statistics have ircen brought 
U]> to date and the letter~]n*e‘ss gciroi-aJly rawised. My sjrecial than]'*s 
arediiftotlrose v;ho have Iselped me to make Rai-ts ^T^^, I Y, and V 
more coirq>lete, and to the Commercial Intelligenco De])artnient which 
reeniitful ami supervised ihe work of the tabulating stalT, vlio lia,V(( 
worked har'd and well. 

0. W. E. COTTON. ’ 

M. \ art '..s R-r AT i ;s A- : ,e s cv : 

Trivamlriim, A^ml, 


the" stealing figures ■ la- iiiis volume are calculated 
' on the basis of.-! 'Eupee—ls. <ld. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 


TnJif!, is tL.e largest of tlie three pemnsiilas which mark the southern 
coil figuration of the continent of Asia. This peninsula falls into four 
vvT^ll marked divisions. Firstly, the Himalayan range which forms a 
grt\it natural frontier including the valley of Kashmir and the idngdom 
of Nepal with Bhutan abutting on the great tableland of Tibet. Secondiyr 
the Tiido-Ganget^c plain lying between the mountain range to the north 
and a line drawn from Karachi to Delhi and Delhi to Calcutta. South 
•iigain of this line is the peninsula proper with an elevatecVplateau in the 
• centre buttressed tovTirds its southern extremities by two ranges of hills 
Ijiiown respectively as the Eastern and Western ghats, the former being 
much more distinctive and considerable. The fourth division Burma, 
’wjiioli properly belongs to the Malayan peninsula, lies to the east. 

The totiS area of the Indian Empire is 1,806,332 sq. miles, with a 
apopulation (according to the Census of 1921) of 318,942,480 people. 

It is perhaps not generally appreciated vHiat 
a large portion of this is not directly under 
British administration. The area of British India is 1, 094,300 sq. miles, 
•with a population of 247 millions, while the Indian States comprise 
'711,032 sq. miles, with a population of 72 millions. 

The territory under the control of the Governor-Gtmeral In Council 


, is divided into nine major provinces and sis lessor charges, each 


» Britisis India. 


with its separate Local Government or Adminis- 
tration. The Local Governments are the three 


presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, the United Provinces of 
Agra ai,).d Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
® Provinces, and Assam. The minor administrations include thc^ North- 


West Frontier Province, Delhi, British Baluchistan, Goorg, iVjiner- 
Merwara, and the Andaman Islands. The following statement shows 
. the administrath'-e divisions of British India, and the present form of 
•Government. 




1 




The map vshews that, wliiic a considerablo portion of the interior is- 
comprised of Indian States, they contain no port of oven f;{3Cond rate 
^ . importance and except for Kathiawar, Baroda 

Indian stales, % Travancore, the coast line is held practi- 
cally without interruption by Bjitish provinces. The coiisoqn(?iice 
is that the contribution of Indian States to the volume of expro-ts, 
though undoubtedly consideniblG, is almost completely ol^scured in 
the statistical tables, as shipment is necessarily eSected in most insti!,neA;s 
from Britisli. Indian ports. The largest Indian State in area is Kashmir 
vvitli Ja..mm.ii in.tlie, extreme north-west but in wealth and population 
Hyderabad is the premier State and its ruler, the Kizain. is distin-* 
guisliod by tJie appollatfon of His Exalted Highness, Kext in import- 
ance are the progressive States of Mysore, Baroda, Gw'alior and Travan- 
core, which all possess considerable economic resources which are 
only just beginning to be developed. The in’incipai States in the 
Kathiawar Agency are Kawanagar (3791 sq. miles) Jiinagudh (333)0 sq* 
miles) and Bhavnagar (2860 sq. miles). Nepal (area 51,(i00 so, miles: 
population 5,600,000) has by the treaty of Segowlie been recognised as mi 
independent kingdom. The British Envoy at the (lourt of His Majesty 
the Maharajadhiraja, an officer of the Eoreign and Political Department 
of the Government of India, does not interfere in the internal affairs of 
the State. 


The following table shows the principal Indian States with their 
area and population. 


Table No. 2. — f heprimijMl Indian States ivith their area and population . 


Name of tlie State. 




Area. 

Population. 

•Kashmir and Jamaiu 






(Sq. miles.) 
84,258 

(1921 Census.) 
3,320,618 

Btyderabad 






82,698 

12,471,770 

Federated Shan States 






56,313 

1,433,542 

Jodhpur . ,, 






35,066 

1,848,825 

Mysore . 






29,475 

6,978,892 

« Orissa Feudatory States 






28,046 

3,807,172 

Owalior . 






26,357 

3,186.075 

Bikaner . 






23,315 

659,685 

Kathiawar Agency . 






20,911 

2,538,497 

Bhutan . 






18,000 

250,000 

Jaijmr . 






16,682 

2,338,802 

Bha'walpur 






15,000 

781,191 

Rewa . » 






13,1)00 

1,401,524 

Udaipur . . 






12,915 

[ 1,406,990 

•Indore 






9,519 

i 1,151,578 

Manipur . 






8,456 

1 384,016 

Baroda . 






8,127 

2,126.622 

Travancore 






7,625 

1 4,006,062 

Gutch 






7,616 

1 484,570 

Bhopal . . . 






6,902 1 

i 092,448 

Pati.'ia 






5,942 : 

1 1,499,739 

Kolhapur.” 






3,217 

832,72(1 

Alwar 






3,213 

701,154 

Cochin . . . 






1,479 

979.C,S() 

Gooch Behar . 






1,318 

592,489 

Pudukotta . « 






1,179 

426,813 

Rampur . 






899 

463,607 

Kapurthala . ' 






698 

284,276 



Since LSnS tJie Sui>reine Aiitliority in India is vested in tiio fJrown 
actiniii- tlirougli a Secretary of State assisted by .a Council. In 1920 a 
High Commissioner for Jndi a in London was 

Admimssrahon. appointed under the provisions of Section 29-A 
<!i the Goveimnent of India Act, 1919, who discharges fnnc.tions in 
Eii'daiid himiliU’ to those of the High Commissidnors 3,-o]>rosonting tho 
seir-govorning Dominions. The aibninistTation of tlie Governinmit of 
India is vested in a Governor-General wdio is also Viceroy. Oossisted 
]>v an Executive Coimcil and the Coinmander-in-Chi(v£ as ex-officio 
extiiiordiuary juembor. The six ordinary Members of tlie Executive 
Couucii. hold separate portfolios, the present distribution being H.oine, 
Education and Health and Lands, Commerce and Raihvays, Industries 
and Labour, Einance, and Law and Legislation. Under the control 
of the Education, Health and Lands Department are Agriculture 
and Eorests, while railway ahairs are controlled by a Raihvay Board 
under a Chief Commissioner who has the right of direct access to the 
Viceroy. Posts and Telegraphs, Biiblic Works, and Irri.^ation arc 
controlled by the Department of Industries and Labour. Under fhe 
Einance Department there is the Central Board of 'Revenue in charge 
of Customs, Excise, Income tax and Provision 'Opium.' The 
Coinmander-in'Chief holds charge of the Army Department. Eoreign 
affairs are the special portfolio of the Viceroy. More detailed infor- 
mation is given in Part III, of the work of the principal departments 
wdiich have commercial or ^uttsf-commercial interests. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, the development of indus- 
tries has become a provincial transferred subject. The policy to be 
pursued in the matter of granting assistance to industries, the develop- 
ment of technical and industrial education, and to a large extent tli<? 
research w^ork necessary to establish the value of raw materiah?., is nov; 
determined by the Ministers in charge of the provincial departmeni'.s of 
industries. The proposal of the Indian Industrial Commission which 
sat from 1916 to 1918 under the Chairmanship of Sir Tlufmas Holland, 
to create- an Imperial Industrial Service has in consequence of thesis 
changes not materialized but the constitution permits the Central 
Government to retain control over industrial subjects when it 
considers such a course to be necessary. 


PART- n 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY SYSTEM' 

T,b.e totaUlengtii of railways opened in Britisli India and Iiidiaii 
States on 31st Marcli 1923 amounted to 37,618 miles of wliich 18,;>’9 
• ^ , miles were of the standard gauge (5' 6 "), 13.008 

Length railway metre gauge (3' 3|") and 3,721 niiles- 

of other gauges {2T and 2'). These figures 
include tlljp West of India Portuguese Eailwuy (51 miles) running for- 
air but two miles of its length in Portuguese territory and the Villupu- 
ram-Pondi cherry and Peralam-Karikal lines ( 22 -| miles) which are 
partly in French India. The total mileage under construction or- 
sanctioned for construction at the same date aggregated 1,776* 
miles. 

The Government of India exercises under the Indian Raihvays Act, 
1890, certain general powers in respect of all the railways in India 
• and has a preponderating financial interest in 
Govemmernoj^ India’s pjp ^922 ^11 railway 

administrations for which the Government of 
Tndid has to provide funds had to submit an annual programme to the 
Railway Board, -which prepared a general programme of capital expendi- 
ture for the ensuing year for the sanction of the Secretary of State, and. 
thp Government of India made budget provision for the needs of each 
railway aecoi-ding to the programme finally sanctioned. But in pur- 
suance of the recommendation of the Railway Finance Committee, 
it was decided by the Legislative Assembly in March 1922 that 
the capital programme of railway expenditure should be fixed 
for five years in advance, provision being made for an expenditure 
of Es. 30 ciores per annum or a total of Es. 150 crores during the quin- 
quennium. In accordance with this decision the programme of capital 
expenditure for 1922-23 was framed for Rs. 30 crores. The aciaal 
"expenditure during the year was, however, Es. 19‘03 crores (including 
Es. 60 lakhs representing outlay on Provincial railways) only. The 
carry over from 1922-23 on the basis of revised estimates for the year 
was expected to be Es. 8-64 crores and the grant for 1923-24 was 
accordingly fixed at Eis. 38 '64 crores (£25*76 millions). 

The capital expenditure bndgetted for during the last eleven years 
is tabulated below. The reduction in capital 
Railway expenjliture. expenditure during the period 1914-15 to 
, 1919-20 was due to circumstances arising out of the war, partly to 
measures of economy deliberately enforced, and partly to the difficult.y 
experienced in importing materials and stores from Europe, 
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Table No. 'Z~(kipital expenditure incurred between 19:13-14 and 
1923-24 for railways {including Prpvdncial lines). 


Year. 


Capital ex- 
penditure. 


1913-14 . 
■1914-15 . 
1915-10 . 
iaiO-17 . 
.1017-18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 . 

1922- 23 . 

1923- 24 . 


£ 

12.310.000 
11,4:?2,000 

4, •192, 000 
1,9S0,()0G 

2.528.000 

4.159.000 
0,303,000 

17.380.000 

15.553.000 

' ]2,6S6,000=>= 
25,700,000* 


* Bwdget. 

The divoisity of conditions governing the relation of the State to 
the railways in India is due chiefly to the variations of policy adopted 
from time to time towards railway construe- 
Chief railway systems. Broadly Speaking, the principal railways 

■fall under three categories— firstly, the three railways owned and 
worked by the State, viz., the North Western, the Eastern Bengal 
and Oudh and Eohilkhand railways ; secondly, those owned by the 
State but worked on its behalf by companies enjoyi]% a guarantee of 
interest from Government, eight in number, viz., the East Indian, the 
Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Madras 
and Sonthem Mahratta, Assam-Bengal, Bengal-Nagpnr, South Indian,* 
and Burma railways ; and thirdly, lines the property of private com- 
panies and worked some by the owning companies and some by 
the State or by companies working State-owned systems, the principal 
being the Bengal and North-Western, Eohilkund and Kumaon and 
Southern Punjab systems. Besides these there are an increasing number* 
of lines which are the property of Indian States or District Boards or 
constructed under a guarantee of minimum interest given by such 
Boards. Of the total mileage, open on 31st March 1923, of 37,618 
miles, 27,005 miles were State-owned, or about 72 per cent, and 7,679 
miles, or 20 per cent directly managed by Government. 


Eor many years the railway system was a drain upon the finances of* 
the Governinent of India, but the tide began to turn with the expansion 
„ , of irrigation in the Pimiah and Sind, wliich 

m way surp uses, Hiade the North Western railway one of the 
greatest grain-distributing lines in the world. During the war worldng 
expenses were low, mainly owing to the fact that material for 
replacements and renewals could not be obtained from abroad. On the 
otlierluindtiie earnings showed a large improvement year after year, and 
therefore, from 19T1-15 the net profit to the State steadily increased. 
During the war there was practically no expenditure op. new constTuc- • 
tion. Several smaller lines were closed and the rails taken up and sent 
to Mesopotamia with the result that in 1920 it was found that there 
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were great deficiencies in rolling stock and equipment to be made good, 
and heroic measures were adopted to bring the condition of the railways 
generally up to the st^ncTard of increased passenger and traffic require- 
ments. With the return of more normal conditions the profit decreased 
considerably in 1919-20 and 1920-21. In 1921-22 the railways worked, 
for the first time for many years, at an actual loss owing mainly to tlio 
great stagnation of trade throughout the year and unavoidable increase 
in working expenses. This loss was converted into a small profit in 
19d--2o by recourse to increased freights and fares. 

Table No. 4 . — Profits mid losses earned by State milumjs . 
{inclvdiug Provfncial railways) from 1913-14 onwards. 


. Year. 

Gross.* ^ 

Nett.f 





£ i 

£ 

1913-14 . • . 




17,973,000 i 

■:-4,790,000 

i!iI4-15 . 




10,419,000 . 

-- 2,108, Oi'fO 

i9iu-ie . 




18,489,000 

-!-4,070,00(.> 

1916-17 . 




21,980.000 

-f- 7,482,000 

1917-18 . 




20,042,000 

-f-9,914,000 

191S-19 . 




20.120,000 , 

-f- 10,568,000 

1919-20 . 




22.421,000 

-r 6,231,000 

1920-21 . 




17.041,000 i 

■J-3.7o0.000 

1921-22 . 




10,681,000 ' 

— 6,CC7,000 

1922-23 . 




18.174,000 ' 

-1-779.000 


Gross traffic receipts less working exp»enses. 
t i.e., Gross profits less interest. 

, The corresponding figures for railways other than State lines were 
- .as shown in the table below, which record, it will be noticed, almost 
uninterrupted progress throughout the decade. 

Table No. 6 . — Profits and losses earned by railways other than State 
’ lines from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. Gross profits.* 


1913-14 . 











£ 

2,414.667 

‘1.914-15 . 











2,669,067 

1015-16 . 











2,462,133 

1916-17 . 











2,688,200 

4917-18 . 











2,7(54,200 

1918-19 . 











3,304,200 

1910-20 . 











3,273,700 

1920-21 . 











.! 3,269,800 

1921-22 . 











.! 3,173,100 

1922-23 . 











3,815,200 


* Net earnings. 


The first line opened in India was from Bombay to Kalyaii, a dis- 
vfcance of 33 miles (one of three experimental railways sanctioned in 
1849), but railway construction on an ainbi- 
History of construction. tious scale really dates from the acoeptanca 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company of thf3 policy 
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laid down ill Lo.-d Dalhousie’K famous minute of 1853 advoeatiuv tUe- 
conHtruotion by giiarantoed companies of a series' of trunk linos nnitino' 
the various provinces together and connectiiw^ the trathi contn^s- 
upoountrv mtli the principal ports. By the end of iS59 cig'ht 
GOinpanies with a contemplated mileage of 5,090 and an a.ggi‘ogu.t(^ 
guaranteed capital of £52 million's had been floated in hlngluaul, viz., 
(f) East Indian, ('/i) Great Indian Peninsula, {iii) Madras, now nuu'gud 
partly in tlie Madras and Sontherii Malimtta and pinily in the Seutii 
Indian, [iv] Bombay, Baroda and Central India, (u) _East<;rii. Ihuigal, 
{m) Calcutta and South Eastern, now merged in the Ea^^te^n Biuigal 
Railway, (uii) Soinde Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the^North 'VVcsn- 
ern and {vUi) Great Southern of India (now South Indian)’ railways. 

Each of these companies contracted with the East India. Company 
(or Secretary of State for India) to construct and manage a, specified 
line in return for the provision of land and the guarantee of interest 
varying, according to the market r^te prevailing when the various 
contracts were made, from 4| to 5 per cent on the capital outlay. Hdf 
of any surplus profit earned in any half-year was to be retained by 
Government to be applied to repay of advances made under its guarantee, 
and while the raihvays were held on 99-year leases, the State reserved the 
right to take over any line after 25 or 50 years upon terms calculated to 
represent the Company’s interest therein, against a corresponding right 
of the latter to surrender and receive payment of its capital at par. V ery 
eloae control was instituted by Government over the inanagement and 
working of the railways constructed on these terms, which, though of great 
political and military value, imposed in some cases a considerable burden 
upon Indian revenues, as the expectations in regard to profits werc^- 
not in all instances realised owing to heavy initial outlay incurred in 
the construction of lines on the standard gauge, imeconomioal align- 
ment and alteration of routes and more transitory causes such as the' 
Mutiny of 1857 and the Orissa famine of 1865-67. The original policv'' 
was modified in 1862 in favour of construction under subsidy but without 
guarantee and with a minimum of Government- interference, but this 
attempt to attract capital was a complete failure, and in 1869 it tvas 
decided to raise the capital required for railway construction in India 
by direct State agency and to make worldng expenditure a charge on 
cuiTeiit rewonues. Simultaneously the right of pre-emption at the end of 
25 years was in the case of several of the more important guaj-anteed 
lines surrendered by Government in exchange for the absolute riglit 
to half the surplus profits in any half-year. By the end of 1879 though, 
6,128 mile.s had been opened by companies and 2,175 miles by Govcuii- 
ment at an approximate cost, rcspecuively, of £97,872,000 and £23,695,226, 
the Famine Commissioners appointed after the great famine of 1877- 
78 pointed out that construction uras still 5,000 miles short of the mileage: 
needed to secure protection of the country from the conseque.Jices of 
the sesisonal failure and that the limit put upon the borrowing powers 
of the Government for railway purposes hampered progress, ft, was 
consequently decided once more to try and attract private capital under- 
guarantee, and although the contract terms offered under the moclitiod 
guarantee system were less favourable than previouslv, several com- 



panies' were formed wMcli have since contributed materially to tlm 
development of the India,n railway system. To this period belongs 
the application of the^iame principles to railway constmction iir Indian 
States of wliicli. the pioneers were Baroda and .Hyderabad, 

The rulers of Indian States have grown more apprer'.iativ'o in reeenr 
years of tire advantages of the improved railway cominunicaticnrs witlun 
„ their territories, and as exainnies of recent con- 

btaies rauways. <,trxictioip the Mvsore-Arsikere a-nd Bniigalore- 
Chik-Ballapiir railways in Sfysore State (the latter financed fiy aui 
Indian Company under a guarantee from the Mysore Darbar), and thc^ 
Quilon-Trivapdrum line ?n Travancore, which were opened in 1917-38, 
may be cited. Some of these railways, e.g., the Cochin-Shoi’anur rail- 
way, ha vedreen constmcted ont of accumulated State halnnces. 

The mileage on the 31st March 1923 under the various gangti^i in 
Indian States is shown in the subjoined table. 

-SI ^ 

Table No. 6. — Mileage, undef various gauges in huliun Slates in March 
1923. 


5 ' 6 " 

s'sr- • 
2 ' 6 " 1 
2 ' 0" j • 


Gauges. 


Jliles. 


617 

3,436 

914 


* The importance of feeder lines as contributory to the growth of traffic 
in the main lines is now fully recognised, bnt the revision of the 
. , existing terms (which include rebates as well 

Di$inct Board Railways. guarantees) ou which the Government of 

India is prepared to consider offers for the construction of feeder lines- 
with capital provided by companies floated in India or by local bodies, 
**such as District Boards, is almost inevitable in the altered conditions 
governing the m,oney marlset after the war, to make the concessions- 
sufficiently attractive to prospective investors. On the 31st Ma-rch 
1918 proposals for the construction of an aggregate of 3,708 miles of 
railway in all parts of India under branch line terms, at an estimated 
cost of nearly 14-|- millions sterling, vfere under consideration by tho' 
-Railway Board. The option of raising part of the capital under 
guarantee terms and partly under rebate terms has so far been availed 
of m one instance only (the Mjnnensingh-Bhairab Bazaar; raihvay, 
104 miles long, opened in 1917-18) and the special concession offered in 
1915 in tire form of a provincial .guarantee of 1 per cent for a limited 
period -in supplement to the Imperial guarantee to secure tho construc- 
tion by Irranch line companies of railways in Assam has already been 
extended to two branch lines, namely, the Chaparnnilvdi-Silghat and 
Katakhal-Lalabazaar railways ; and there are before Government 
several otlrer ^])rojocts to which it is proposed to apply these special 
terras. In order to find money for their lines District Boards in 
Madras have for considerable time jrast been allowed to. levy a special 
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•railway cess and the railway properties of the Tanjoro I>iHtj.‘iot']h)ard 
afford' a striking example of the financial possibilities of tin’s system 
the extension of which to Bombay and Bunm is in contejiiplution. 
In other provincos, n.g., Bengal, there are several lines whieli. have^ been 
built under a guarantee of minimum interest .given by tlui District 
Board eoncemed. War conditions interfered gv<‘.atly witli. cons trm,*, turn 
work but the Salem-Siiramangalam line built by tlio Houtli India, ]i 
railway with funds provided by the Salem '.District Boa, rd was <)jH'..ned 
for traffic in 1917-18. The Tinnevelly-Tiruchcndur Ilaiiwa,y financed 
by the Tinnevelly District Board and sanctio.ncd for co.iistnK!ti(m in 19.15 
’w"aB not completed until 1923. TheqiK'-siionct^! future tinanciug of sneh 
railways directly from llovernment funds is at prestht under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

The conEtniGtion and management of State railways ^vas under 
the control of the Public Works Department of tlie Government 
of India unjtil 1905, when, as the- result of 

Tiie Railway Boardi. Eobertson’s report, a Eailway Board con- 

sisting of a Chairman and two members and secretariat establishment was 
created to secure expert consideration of the larger problems of railway 
administration and finance and a more settled and continuous policy in 
railway, construction. With effect frem the 1 st A}uil, 1 921 . th e E aiUvay 
Board has been re-constituted and consists of a Chi(!f ConimisBioner 
as President, a Financial Cominissioner, and two members. The 
appointment of Chief Commissioner was sanctioned in Nov ember, 1922, 
and he is solely responsible under the Government of ;^id.ia for arriving 
at decisions on technical questions and advising the Government on 
matters of Railway policy. The appointment of Financial Com'inissioner ^ 
was made in April, 1923. The reorganised constitution has been’ 
framed on the recommendations of the Chief Comniis,sioner, which were 
based on the main principles underlying the report of the Eailway 
Committee of 1921 presided over by Sir William Acworth. Briefly these 
principles are that the Railway Department (Railway Board) should bo 
.given such independence in carrying out its work as is compatible with'*' 
its position as a Department of the Government of India, and such free- 
dom in shaping and carrying out railway policy as will enable it to treat 
theraiiways of India as a property to be developed on commercial lines. 
In addition to the preparation of the railway programme, the Eailway 
Board decides all general questions of policy and economy and settles 
disputes between competing interests wdiilo its administrative functions, 
include the construction of new lines by State agency, the approval of 
rates for passenger and goods, the settlement of train services and 
through traffic arrangements, the control and promotion of the stafe of 
State railways and general supervision of the expenditure and -working 
of lines in which the Government of India is principally interested. 
The offices of the Eailway Board are in Simla from April to October 
and at Delhi from November to March; The companies working most 
of the Indian railways are sterling companies with Boards of Directors 
ill London, who coinmunipate with the Railway Board through the 
Agents of the lines in India. On these Boards a representative of 
the India Office holds a watching brief as Government Director. 
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Main resdfs of tvorMng of ail Indian railways treated 



Intermediate Class . 


In tlie foregoing table the main results of tlio working of all" fcdian 
railways trevated as one system during the last five years are set forth, 
while in Appendix III will bo found the principal,raihrays with in!!cag<’ 
open or in course of construction on dhe 31st March 1923 and the aaa-a 
and trade centres served hy them. 

A neiv route for traffic between' India and Ceylon rva-s opened, in 19M, 
via Adam’s Bridge, wffiere the extension of the South Indian railway 
across the island of Hanieswaram to Dhiinus- 
luia-CeyloR route. connected by a service of iairbiiui! 

steamers with the Ceylon railway terminus at Talaimatiaar a, cross a 
22-mile strait. The old steamship route from Colombo to Tuticorin 
has thus, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, beoii practically 
superseded. 

The standard gauge on Indian railways is 6' 6", but in 1870, chiefly 
for reasons of economy, the metre gauge of S' 3|" was adopted pro- 
visionally for* certain new lines, and has since 
been a permanent feature of the railway 
system. The trunk system will be practically complete when 
Burma is placed in direct railway commnnication with India either' 
by the Hukong Valley, the Manipur or the coast route, though 
direct connections between Delhi and Karachi, Karachi and Bombay,, 
and Eaipnr and Vizianagram on the broad gauge system remaiB 
to be completed. 


PART in 


A.-DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH TRABE 

^ The ComMiercial Intelligence Department. 

Tli.e Commercial Intelligence Department, ^vlucll canio into existence 
In 1905 an'd is responsible for the collection and dissoniination of commer- 
cial information, forms a convenient link between tlie commercial public 
and tlie Qovernment of India. It answers trade enquiries, effects trade 
iatrodnciff.ons and publishes in t?ie Indian Trade Journal (the wecMy 
organ of tlie Department) statistics and other information of commercial 
value. The Director-General is also responsible for the compilation and 
publication of the Annual Review of Trade and all the statistical volumes 
issued by the Government of India, covering not only c.omrnercial but 
also judicial, administrative and agricultural subjects. ^ The Commercial 
Museum, which was opened in February 1916, was for financial reasons 
■closed, in December 1922, and the Department of Statistics, with e%et 
from the same tfate, ceased to exist as a sejiarate Department. Among 
the important publications for which the Director-General is responsible 
■are the following annual volumes: Review of the Trade of India, 

■ Statement of the Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of British 
India, Prices and Wages in India, Statisticar Abstract for British 
India, Ag.ricultiiral statistics, Estimates of area and yield of principal 
■ 08 .’op 8 and tariff schedules. 

The DejUirtment is, through the medium of the Indian Trade Com- 
® missioner in London, in close touch with trade developments, of interest 
to India, in the Ujiited Kingdom. Further, by arrangement with the 
Board of Trade, H. M. Trade Commissioners in the Dominions and 
Colonies correspond with the Director-General of Gominercial Intelli- 
gence in Indian trade interests, report to him openings for Indian exports 
and reply to local enquiries for Indian goods and in this way much has 
. bemi done to stimulate the overseas demand for Indian produce and 
manufactures. Sample consignments can be arranged, for by the De- 
pariment through firms of repute in India. Steps are also being 
taken to push Indian trade with Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, .Persia 
and the Far East with the assistance of consular and other British, officers. 

In the same building,- and controlled by the Commercial intelli- 
gence Dopaitmeiit, is a commercial library which, is 0 ])en daily, free of 
charge, to the public. It contains up-to-date 

ommeraal Lsbrary. books of reference on technical and scientific 
subjects, periodicals and reports, offiicial and imofiicial. 

The Indian' Trade Journal gives publicity to all alterations in the 
Cnstoms tariffs of the United Kingdo.m and other countries likely to 
"■IS- ■■ . 


aiect Indian interests, publislies all the crop 
IsdisK Tj-sde loisraaL forecasts and summarises all tlio more imjjoi'tant 
snbjecis dealt witli iu tlie proceedings of tlie difierent Cham])ers of Com- 
merce in India. 

The department specia,lises on oversea, s trade snbjects and welcotnes 
enepdries relating to Indian trade, 'wliicli slioiiH be addressed to tlio 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 1, Oonncil Ilonso Street, 
Calcutta. 

Tlie Geological Survey Department. 

- The Geological Survey Department has been in existence for noarU' 
'75 years. It was organised by Dr. Thomas ^Oldham, wlio arrived in 
India for the purpose in 1851, At that time there mis olily one other 
geologist on the staff, but in the course of the next 12 years, the total 
strength of the department was raised to 12. Thirty years later it wa,s 
13, and in 1901, 50 years after it had been founded, that, with the addi- 
tion of tvro mining specialists, was still the sanctioned cadre^ In 1906 
the total staS was increased to 20, afld at the end of 1922 tfie numl^er 
rose to 30. 

The activities of the department are directed ma,inly to the comple- 
tion of a geological map of India, and to the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information regarding the mineral 
Activities. resources of the country. The Director gives 

expert advice with regard to the administration of the rules for the 
grant of prospecting licenses and mining leases and is consulted on ail 
q^imstions regarding the mineral policy of India, investigations are also 
carried out on behalf of Provincial Governments concerning water 
supply, the location of dam-sites, land slips, hydro-electric sites, 
road-metal, building materials and other problems; the Department 
is responsible for the upkeep and administration of the geological section 
of the Indian Museum ; it issues annual statistics of the output of 
Indian minerals and it furnishes professors and lecturers in geology for 
various educational institutions in India. 

The sanctioned cadre of the department is at present : 1 Director, 

6 Superintendents, 22 Assistant Superintendents, and 1 Chemist. Its 
headquarters are in Calcutta, but its activities extend to the whole Indian 
Empire and frequently beyond. The survey parties usually leave for the 
field in October, returning to headquarters for recess in May. Owing to 
the large number of applications for advice and assistance both from 
Government officials and from the general public, a small proportion of 
the staff is retained in Calcutta throughout the year ; this includes the ’ 
Curator of the Museum and Laboratory and the Palseontologist. 
Geological specimens are determined free of charge ; many hundreds of 
such determinations, involving numerous qualitative chemical analyses, 
are made every year. Fire assays and quantitative work are not, as a 
rule, undeiijaken for the public, applicants being usually referred either 
to the Government Test House or to one or other of the numerous pro- 
fessional analysts in India. Information with regard to the mineral re- 
sources of the country is given freely, and the greater part of the time 
of the elerical staff at headquarters is occupied with replies to enquiriesf 
of this nature. 



The Geological Survey of India issues various 
Publications. publications, including— 

(1) Records, wliicb. are^ published at the rate of approximately one 

. volume of f(5ur parts per annum. The Records contain tin'; 
Annual Report of the Department, the Annual Roviow id' 
Mineral Production, and papers dealing witli both scieiytilic 
and oconoinic matters. Every fifth year, one volume of tlii" 
B-ecords is devoted to a review of the mineral production of 
India during the preceding quinquennial period ; 

(2) Memoirs, which are issued from time to time as material is avail- 

able ; they are chiefly descriptive, and relate to the geology 
and mineral resources of areas which constitute more or less 
well-defined stratigraphical units. They also contain papers 
in the nature of monographs which are not suitable for 
publication in the Records ; 

(S) Pajwontohgia ImUca, published also as material accumulates, 
, ^nd consisting of descriptions of fossils collected during tho 

course of the opjerations of the Department ; ajid 

(dr) Miscoilaiieoiis publications, such as bibliographies, guides, etc., 
issued from time to time. 

The geological collections, most of which are housed in the geolo- 
gical section of the Indian Museum comprise some 31.000 specimens of 
rocks, 12,000 of minerals, and 36,000 of fossils, 
Geo4.ogsca! gaLerws. which over 14,000 are types. There are four 

geological galleries in the Museum — 


(a) the Mineral gallery containing a large collection of both Indian 

and foreign minerals, a complete collection of Indian minerals 
of economic value, and a representative collection of Indian 
rocks; ... 

(b) the Meteo.rite gallery in which is a fine collection of meteorites 

comprising representatives of 88 Indian and 866 foreign falls ; 

, (c) the Siwalik gallery containing a collection of Tertiary 

mammals; and 

(d) tho PaljBontoIogical gallery, in which are invertebrate fossils 
and Gondwana plants. 

The galleries are open to the public free of charge daily from 10 a.m. 
to 4 F.M. excc])t the first Monday of each month on which they are 
■ reserved for Indian ladies, and Fiiday, on which day a fee of four annas is 
charged. A member of the staff of the Geological Survey is placed at 
the disposal of visitors on Alondays and Fridays, with the exception of 
the first Monday in each, month, to act as a guide to the collections. 
Arrangements are also made for students to have ready access to 
them. . 

The library of the Geological Survey of India is probably the finest 
scientific li brary in the East ; it contains more tha.n 60,000 volumes, 
including a very complete set of scientific 
Library. serials, most of the latter being obtained by ex- 

change of publications with learned societies and other scientifi.c institu- 
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tions. Free access to the iibrhiy is allowed during office hours, and ^ 
3 Yerv" facilit}^is given to persons wishing to consult geological liteTatuxe, 

The Department of Minen. 

The Departiiient ol; Mines in India came into existence in j9{i2. It 
is mainly rosponhfdde for the administration of two Aci'.s, viz., iJu', Indian 
Mines Act (Act V III of 1901), and the Land 
Aciivities. Acquisition Mines Act (Act XVi.ll of J8S5). 

Uiifle.r the first Act it is concerned with tho safety of mining ompluyeos, 
both in coal mines and in mines other than coal, ti.iroiighout Lritlsii 
, India and Burma. Kiiles have been made umler the Act to provide, for 
greater safety and for effective management, lind, apart J^roni the rides, 
the Inspectors have powers to call upon mine owners to remedy dangers 
and to foi-'bid the employment of women and children in any mine in 
which they consider it unsafe for them to ’work. The majority of any 
fatal accidents are inquired into and reported upon. Under the second 
Act, the working of which is confinejJ to Bengal and Bihar iwid Orissa, 
the officers of the Department act as Mining advisers to the lamai 
Government, with reference to the support which should be left under 
railways or to the protective works which should be carried out if 
such support is not given. For this purpose a considerable number of 
surveyors are*' employed. Even in provinces where the Act does not 
apply and wffiere the coal under railways is reserved by Government as 
landlords, in the lease, the services of the Department are from time to 
time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, two Inspectors, one electric 
Inspector, and four Junior Inspectoj:s, and as more than throe quarters of 
the work refers to the coal fields of Bengal and of , 
Staff. Bihar and Orissa, the headquarters of the Depart- 

ment have been, since 1909, at Dbanbad, in the district of Manbhum, 
in Bihar and Orissa, on the edge of the Jharia coalfield. For purposes 
of administration, British India and Burma are divided into two cirdes 
with one of the Inspectors in charge of each. One Inspector in diarge 
of No. 1 Circle which includes tho Jharia coalfield is .stationed at Dham" 
bad and the other stationed at Sitarampur, in Bengal, is in charge of 
No. 2 Circle which includes the EaniganJ coalfield. The remaining 
mines in Bihar and Orissa, all the mines in the Punjab and Baluchistan 
are in No. 1 Circle, while those in Assam, Bombay, the Central Pro - 
vinces, Madras and Burma are in No. 2. Circle. Eiich Inspector has 
two junior Inspectors to assist him. 

The collection annually of figures of output, labour, etc., from all the - 
mines, and the issue of an annual report and a list of mines being worked 
is undertaken by the department. 

The department has no concern with mines in Indian States, but more 
than one Durbar has asked at various times for the services of an officer 
in a consulting capacity. 

The department is closely associated with mining education. The 
Chief Inspector is a member of the governing body of Sibpur College, 

. and President of a board known as the Mining Bducabion Advisory Boicl - 
•under which mining instruction is given in the coalfields' of Bengal and 
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<)i Biliar and Orissa. The two Inspectors are members of this board 
and each is the Chairman of sub-committees on the coalfields. The 
'Chief Inspector is Chairman and both Inspectors are members of a 
technical Coinmittee^ap'pointed recently to investigate the danger of 
■explosions of coal dust in Indian coal mines. Large scale ('xperijuents 
are being made at Dhanbad whilst the lab oratoiy work is hiein?^ (hme 
-fH; the Alipiir Test House. 

The Patent Office. 

Idle law and procedure in India for the protection of inventions and 
registration of designs closely follows that in the United Kingdom. 'Cmi 
■only diiicrence of impO|-tance being that, in the absence of any legal 
■provision for the regi.stration of Trade Marks, India cannot become a 
party to the International Convention for the protection of industrial 
pro})erty, -under which certain rights of priority arc obtainable, in other 
countries. The reciprocal arrangement witli the United Kingdom and 
other purls of His Majesty's Dominions alTords, however, a partial .■^^iib.s- 
titnte. I • 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, is in force in British 
Indba only {ie., not in Indian States) and patents granted under it 
ar.‘ not valid in the United Kingdom or any of the Briti,sli Possessions ; 
no?- does this Act permit the registration of trade and property inarks 
or names. 

The officer who adniinisters this Act is designated the Controller 
of Patents and Designs. His office is at 1, Council Hoxise Street, 
Ordc-irf.ta, and a»ll communications relating to applications for ]i£ittMts 
and the regis’fration of designs should be addressed to him. The 
Patent Office Handbook (price, one rupee) contains the Acts, rules and 
in.st ructions. 

The Patent Office does not undertake to give opinions on the inter- 
pretation of patent law or on the advisability of protecting inventions 
and designs or on tlieir infringement or to recommend any jxarticular 
agent or asiwst in the disposal of inventions. Trade and property marks 
.are not registered. 

The Cwstoms Department. 

Tile Customs Department is controlled by iflie Centr;;] Board of 
Bevcmie, attached to the Government of India in the Finance D’C'i^art-' 
mont. The administration of the Departnient is in the hands of the 
Imperial Customs Service, partly recruited in India axid '{'.artly in England. 
The Collectors of the five principal ports, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, 
Rangoon and Karachi, are appointed from this service, us jire tlie 
Assistant Collectors at these ports and at Chittagong. Three of the 
Collecf.orafces are nsually reserved for members of the Indian Civil Ber,'i(>e 
Lem]) ora lily attached to the Imperial Customs Service and two for smnn- 
l)ers of the Imperial Customs Service proper. The subordinate .stall 
at all Custom Houses is a]ipomted locally. At the principal ports the sta il 
consists of Appraisers and Preventive Officers in addition to clerical 
estn-blishinent. For Customs purposes Aden is not a part ol‘ British 
India. 
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hi tlie Madras Presidency tliere are a number of minor ports, some of 
quite considerable importance, -sub] eot to tbe general control of the 
Uolicctor of Cnstoiiis at tbe Presidency tow. ,Fox tbe piirposes of 
fiutber control, tbe littoral is divided up into circles placed in charge of 
Inspectors of Customs. The stafi of the Customs Department in Madras 
is one. with that of the Salt Department, and appointments, transfers, 
and questions of departmental administration are controlled by the 
Local (Government, which is still in charge of the Salt I)e])artment ; 
but it is anticipated that before long the Salt Department will also be 
placed directly under the Central Board of Eevenue. The mmoi ports 
in Burma are similarly subject to the control ^of the Chief Collector of 
Customs, Rangoon. As in Madras, the Chief Collector is* expected tO' 
inspect annually each minor port. The ports in Orissa are staffed by 
provincial officers and controlled by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, and the foreign trade is negligible. The control of the minor 
ports in the Bombay Pres? dene jc vests in the Collector of Salt Revenue, 
who, as in Madras, is still subject to the Local Government ;rfwhile the 
only two ports open to foreign trade in Sind axe under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief Collector of Customs, Karachi. There is no port in Kathia- 
war open to foreign trade. 

The Customs revenue in India is derived mainly from general import 
duties wliich are levied for fiscal purposes and 

ffistory ^ the protection of Indian industries.. 

Customs Tariff. n-i- It,- • i j* 

Special import duties are imposed on certain. 

classes of goods, such as arms and ammunition, salt, liqilors, saccharine,, 
sugar, petroleum and tobacco and export duties on rice, tea, jute, raw 
and manufactured, and hides and skins. The general import duty which 
wms raised to 20 per cent after the Mutiny, had been reduced to 5 per 
cent in 1875, and in 1882 was, except for a few special articles, viz., 
arms and ammunition, liquors, opium and salt, abolished. Until 186(> 
there was a general export duty of 3 per cent ad valorem, but by 187b 
it was only applicable to oil, rice, indigo and lac. The du€y on wheat 
was abolished in 1873, and the duties on indigo and lac were remitted 
in 1880, leaving rice as the principal duty-paying export. In addition 
to import duties at the ports, there existed a wide-spread system of 
internal duties not only on the frontiers of Indian States, but even 
in British territory. A great barrier, known as the Inland Customs 
line, stretched from the Indus almost to the Bay of Bengal and was 
elaborately patrolled, the principal justification being the difference 
in the rate of salt duty in different parts of the country. But the 
barrier was also employed to tax sugar. The imposition of a uniform 
salt duty on the acquisition of the salt sources in Rajputana led to the 
abandonment of the Inland Customs line in 1879. In 1888 an import 
duty on petroleum was imposed and in 1894: when the depreciation of 
the rupee rendered additional taxation necessary the idea of a general 
import duty was revived, the rate being until 1916, 6 per cent acl 
valorem. Cotton was at first exempt when the general duties were 
again levied, but in December 1894, a 5 per cent ad valorem duty was 
imposed on imported cotton goods and yarn, while an e!Xcise duty of 
5 per cent was imposed on all yarn of counts above 20 spun in power 
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mills m Britisli India. In February 1896 tbo cotton duties were again 
revised, cotton yarn and thread imported or manufactured in India being 
made free from duty \tlule a uniform 3| per cent ad valorem rate was 
imposed on all woven cotton goods imported or manufactured in Indian 
power mills, the products of Indian liandlooms being exempted. In 
1910-11 tie Government, to make good the deficit anticipated from tlic 
gradual extinction of the opium trade, raised the clntj' on silver from 5 
per cent ad valorem to 4 annas (4d.) per ounce and the duties on tobacco, 
wine and beer w^^re also increased. Machinery to bo worked by manual 
or animal labour, railway material, gold, food grains, coal, raw cotton.- 
raw wool, cqtton twist iJnd yarn, sewing and darning thread, printing 
materials, and books bnt not paper were, under the tariff- in force until 
1916, free of duty. ■ ' 

With effect from the 1st March 1916 the tariff schedules were com- 
pletely recast in order to provide additional revemie to meet the financial 
disturbances set up by the war. The general tariff rate on imported 
articles was raisecl from S to 7|- per cent and export duties imposed 
on raw and manufactured jute and tea, but tbe duties on. cotton manu- 
factures and silver were not increased. The special duties already in 
force for salt, liquors, cigars and cigarettes, arms and ammunition and 
petroleum \vere enbaneed, while the following articles w- ere added to 
the list of goods .liable to duty at special rates— sugar and silver 
manufactures, 10 per cent, coal 8 annas per ton, aud manufactuyid 
tobacco, 50 percent. Iron and steel machinery except for cotton 
spinning and weaving, railway material, and certain other items (pre- 
viously on the free list) were charged at 2| per cent but books, gold, 
living animals, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton spinning • and weaving 
machinery, quinine, and certain agricultural instruments continued to 
be admitted free. ' 

, • With effect from the 1st March 1917, the policy in force since 1894- 
was departed from, the import duty oh' cotton manufactures being 
•enhanced to 7^ per cent without any corresponding alteration in the 
excise duty upon the product of In^an power looms which remains 
at 3|- per cent. An import duty on petrol of six annas per gallon with 
an equivalent excise duty upon the products' of the Burma and Assam 
oil fields -u^as also imposed for the first time. 'From tbe 1st March 1921 
by tbe amendment of the second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 
.which was embodied in tbe Indian Finance Act, 1921, the general ad 
valorem tariff rate on imported articles was raised from 7|- to 11 per cent, 
a sp|icific rate of duty of 12’ annas per gross of boxes was imposed on 
matches, and a duty of 20 per cent levied on certain articles of luxury 
such as confectionery, motor cars, etc. The special rates of duty on 
imported liquors^ foreign sugar,' and tobacco, other than unmanufae- 
tured tobacco, were increased. ' Cotton machinery, hitherto free, was 
brought under the 2-| per cent rate and metallic ores of all sorts were 
■ made free. By tbe Indian Finance Act of 1922, further amending the 
. second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, the, general ad valorem 
rate on imported articles was raised to 15 per cent ; the specific rate of 
duty on matches was fixed at (1) jSe. 1-8 per gross of boxes, in boxes 
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Goiitaiuiag on the average not more than 100 matches, and (2) six' annas 
for every 25 matches or fraction thereof in each box, per gross of boxes, 
in boxes containing on tbe average more than 100 mat(3lie.s ; and tlu? 
duty on luxury articles was increased to 30 per cent. The special rate of, 
duty on foreign sugar was raised from 15 to 25 per .cent. Further amend- 
ments were made in the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, by tbe Indian Finance 
Act of 1923, and specifiG duties were imposed on saccliarino and 
saccharine tablets. Under tbe Indian Finance Act of 1924 specific 
duties of 4| annas per pound and six annas per pound have been 
.imposed, respectively, on undipped splints such as are ordinarily used 
for match making and veneers such as are or4inarily used for ma.king 
match boxes, including boxes and parts of boxes made of such veneers. 
For a number of articles chargeable with, duty a tarifi valuation is 
fixed, which is revised once a year, the tariff schedules as amended 
appearing generally in the third week of December and coming into 
force from the 1st January. In March 1917, the export, duties on 
jute were doubled and now stand ’’at Rs. 4| for rav\r jute per b^ie 
of 400 lbs. with a special rate of Re. ll for cuttings, and for manu- 
factured jute, Rs. 20 per ton for sacking goods and Rs. 32 per ton for 
'"hessians. The export duty on tea is Rs. 1| per 100 lbs. With effect 
from the lltb September 1919 an export duty was imposed on ail exports 
of untanned hides and skins of 15 per cent ad valorem, with a rebate of 
10 per cent on shipments to the United Kingdom, British Possessions 
ajid mandatory territories, but by the Indian Finance Act of 1923 the 
duty on shipments to all countries has been reduced fo 5 per cent. 

Tbe taxation of salt is a legacy from the Moghuls, The excise duty 
levied, on salt manufactured by solar evapoita- 
tion with the import duty on foreign salt has 
always furnislied a considerable revenue. The rate of duty which 
is identical is lowered or raised according to fiscal exigencies. At the 
present time it is Re.l-4per maiind equivalent to about a farthing ajb. 
In addition there are large supplies of lake salt and of rode salt mined 
by Government agency. 

About balf the indigenous salt is maniiiactured or mined by Govern- 
ment agency and half under license and excise. The imports usually 
represent about one-fourth of the total annual consumption (1,812,000 
tons). The rate of duty has varied from time to time. From 1888 to 
1903 i.twasRs. 2-8(35. 44.) per maund of 82|- lbs. (except in Burma whicli 
enjoyed a privileged rate) but thereafter was gradually reduced to Re. 1 
(Ls. id.) in 1907. In 1916 the rate was raised to Re. 1-4 (Ls. M.) and 
from the 1st March 1923 to Rs. 2-8 (3s. id.). The current rate, as has 
aheady been stated, is Re. 1-4 (Is. Zd.) only. Though the collection of 
import duty is effected through the various Customs Houses, the 
amounts so received are credited to a separate head. 

The Customs revenue collected at the six principal ports and, the all- 
India totals for the five years 1918-19 to 1922-23 

Castoms revenue. below. T,]l.e totals for 

1913-14 for all ports were £6,246,348 (imports) and .£858., 432 (exports). - 



Tablb I^o. 8. — Oiisto7ns revenue collected at4he sios principal ports and totals for^British India from 1918-19 {excludmg salt). 






Tlieliidiaii Stores Department. 

Tlie Indian Stores Department is tlie outcome of tlie recommendations 
of the Stores Piircliase Committee, and wa§ constituted in January 
1932. Its main function is to purchase in India in accordance wth the 
Stores Purchase rales, stores of all descriptions, except lethal muni- 
tions, coal, coke, stationery and a few other classes of articles, for the 
Departments of the Central Government; and the minor Local Govern- 
ments, Its services are also available to such major Local Govern"’ 
meats, Indian States, public bodies, etc,,' as may desire to avail them- 
selves of those services. The Department consists at present of the 
office of the Chief Controller of Stores, which is located at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India, and cff inspectioi\ agencies at 
Calcutta, Jamshedpur and Karachi. The principal officers of the 
Department are the Chief Controller of Stores, the Director of Ins- 
pection and the Director of Purchase and Intelligence. The inspection' 
agencies consist of (i) a circle of inspection at Calcutta, with branches at 
Asansol and Kulti, under the control of an officer, styled the Controller of 
Inspection, Calcutta circle, and (ii) of t^^e Government Test House situated 
at Alipore. The inspeotioh circle undertakes the inspection not only 
of finished articles but also of stores throughout the process of manu- 
facture in cases where manufacture is carried out in Calcutta and its 
ueighbourhobd. lor this, purpose an expert staff of Inspectors and 
ISxaminers is employed in the circle. At the Government Test House 
are undertaken physical and chemical tests and also analyses of various 
descriptions ' of steres. This organization is fully equipped with an 
expert staff and with up-to-date machinery and appliances. The orga- 
nization at Jamshedpur is known as the Metallurgical Inspectorate, and 
is in charge- of an officer designated the Metallurgical Inspector who 
is assisted by a staff of expert metallurgists. Its function is to inspect 
throughout the process of manufacture mainly the products of the Tata 
Iron and -jSteel Company Ltd., but it also carries out such other *tests 
and inspections of metals as fall within its scope. The organization at 
Karachi has been lately constituted, and is under the controfof an officer 
designated the Inspector-in-cliarge. Its functions are similar to those • 
of. the Cateutta Circle of Inspection. Sanction has recently been received 
toi- afi expansion of- the staff of the Department,: and during the course 
of thfe year '1924-2& purchasing agencies will be established at Calcutta 
and Bombay and inspection agencies at Bombay, Madras and, possibly, 
Cawnpore, . All requests for purchase are made by means of indents 
drawn up on special forms prescribed by the Department and are submit- . 
ted to the Chief Controller of Stores. For all orders of Es. 5,000 and 
upwards, tenders are usually invited by means of advertisements. For 
orders below Es.5,000, tenders are ordinarily invited only from Imowii and 
reliable firms who are on the approved list of contractors. Purchases 
made by the Department are not completed until the articles have been 
subjected to a very rigid and thorough inspection. The Department 
is also prepared to underbake inspection in cases where purchases are 
made by another authority. Calls for inspection in such cases are sub- 
mitted to the Chief Controller of Stores. For its services a departmental 
charge of 2 per cent of the value of the articles purchased is made in cases 



in which the Depaitment undertakes both purchase and inspection. 
In cases wliere the Department carries out inspection only, the charge 
is limited to 1 per cent oi the value of the articles inspected. In connec- 
tion with the pnrcliafing arrangements, the Department is bnilding up 
an intelligence bureau for the acquisition and dissemination of up-to- 
date a,nd reliable information regarding sources of supply, markets, 
prices, etc. In this connection it scriitinizies indents placed by dopait- 
inents on .the Director-General, India Store Department, London, and 
places, whenever possible, consumers ia touch with Indian sources of 
supply. A scheme of organization for the Department has been ajDpioved 
by tlie Secretary of State for India, and the Department will be lair- 
ther expanded as necessity arises and the financial situation of the country 
permits. ■ ■ 

The purchasing activities of this Department are at present confined 
to the Indian markets and they are controlled, by the provisions of the 
Stores Purchase rules. Stores not obtainable in India in accordance 
with those rules are to be obtained direct by the indenting departments 
from the Director-General, India Store Department, London. The 
Indian Stores Department and the India Store Department. London, 
.are at present entirely distinct organizations and function indepen- 
dently of each other. 

B. MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF LAW AND PRACTICE 
AFFECTING TRADE 

m 

Merchandise Marks. 

. Importers into India, especially from countiies other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves acquainted with the law 
.and regulations relating to merchandise marks. In Appendix II will 
be found the principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 
1889, and connected Acts and the notifications, issued thereunder. The 
following summary of the regulations in force does not, claim to be ex- 
fiaustive. For those seeking more complete information a reference is 
:suggested to the Merchandise Marks Manual which is published under 
the authority of the Government of India and obtainable of all agents 
for the sale of Indian Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified conveniently under four 
heads — 

(1) Counterfeit trade marks, 

(2) Trade descriptions- that are false in respect of the country of 

origin, 

(3) Trade descriptions that are false in other respects, and 

(4) Lengths not properly stamped on piecegoods. 

The provisions regarding counterfeit trade marks do not cover general 
get up but do extend to other marks or combination oi marks, the 
imitation of which is reasonably caloukted to 

(1) Comterfext trade j^^d persons to believe that the goods are the 
.* manufacture of some person other than they 

really are, e.g., piecegoods are identified in the bazaar by their labels 
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or hv tlio moimi'aotiLi'or’s or importer’s number impressed \i])on tbem 
or the merchandise of a particular firm majt be known by the firm’s 
nanu; or initials which form no part of the tradt? mark. These ju'ovi- 
sions aj o intended not only to protect manufacturers agaijist piracy, 
but tli.e general public from being supplied with goods of iniV.rior or 
unkiiou ii'qiiality under cover of a well known brand. If notice oi‘ suel). 
infringement is given beforehand hy the aggrieved party to tlto (Ju.si;oiris:' 
autiiorities, the goods on arrival are detained, if tlioro is reasonable justi- 
fication. jjending (1) execution of an indemnity bond .within 21 liours 
and ('2) institution of proper legal proceedings within a month.. 

JhJc appIication.s made in the absence of definiti? information fora watteb. 
of ]jo.ssjbie infringements are usualty granted for a jDeriod of 3 month.s.' 
reiiewalde on rea-sonabh^ grounds. But formal registration of marks,, 
etc., by Custoiiis officers is prohibited. If in the course of the ordinary 
CiLstoms examination an infringement is discovered, intimation is sent- 
to th.e person wdiose mark is infringed jio -enable him to proceed'-as indi- 
cated above, but the goods are released if he fails to take preliminary 
action within a period of 4 days. 

It is not nece.ssary to mark the country of origin on any goods- 
imported into India,, except where the goods bear some other mark 
or indication which is held under the regulations 
(2) Trade description false constitute a false trade description with, 
origin. regard to origin, m the absence of any counter- 

indication of the real countr 3 i of origin, 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica rum, if the produce of Holland. Similarly 
cognac and sherry require respectively the specific counter-indications- 
‘ Not made in France/ ‘ Not made in Spain/ if not the produce of those 
countrie.s. The commonest class of cases falling under this description 
is where the goods bear a mark or label with English w-ords (most 
frequently the word.s trade mark ’), the use of the English language- 
being taken to indicate that the goods are the product of, the United 
Kingdom or .British India, and therefore to constitute a false trade- 
description unless corrected by a definite indication of the country 
of origin (such as ‘ Made in France ’) or an indication negativing the 
implication to be drawn from the use of the English language, such as 
‘ Made Abroad.’ " Not made in the United Kingdom or British India,’ 

‘ Foreign Made ’ or ‘ Foreign Produce.’ When the name used is the name 
of a place in the Un.ited Kingdom or British India a counter-indication 
i-s required, e.^., the word ‘ Boston ’ requires, in the case of American 
goods, the counter-indication U. S. A., but ‘Made in New^ York or 
PiiiladelpJiia ’ does not. The use of the English language on foi-tugn 
made good.s is admissible as part of the goods themselves, e.g., the w’ord 
8banip.s ’ or Photographs ’ on albums hut not expressions such as ‘A 
pre.sent for a good hoy ’ or ‘ Superior quality.’ A consignment of spelter 
bearing the wmids ‘ Extra pure ’ on the top of the slabs wu’tlioiit counter- 
indication of country of origin, viz., Japan, which was stamped on the 
reverse with a rubhor stamp, was held liable to penalty. 

In the case of goods made or produced in a foreign country, the trade 
descri]>tion indicative of origin in the United Kingdom or British India 
w inch lias been corrected by the use of such an expression as ‘ Maile- 



Abroad/ may still be false, if it also suggests that the goods were iiiaiiu- 
•factiired in a foreign country other than the actual country of origin 
{e.g., scents made, in Jap9.n bearing the word ‘ pari’iiraerie ’). .The 
counter-indication, whicfi should be such as to negative both th(^s<J im- 
plications, m.u,st either specify the actual country of origin or must run 
‘ Not made in United Kingdom or British India or X ’ (X being the 
other foreign country in which the goods might wrongly be supposed 
to .have been’ manufactured). Similarly the use in a trade description 
of the language of one foreign country on goods produced in another 
requires counter-indication of the latter. English manufacturers using 
French expressions on their goods were ordered to attach a prominent 
and pormanenf label ‘ Made in England ’ on the offending goods. 

When the misleading words or marks consist of what is or purports 
to be the name or trade mark of a manufacturer, dealer or trader in the 
United .Kingdom or British India, a specific and distinct counter- 
indication Qi the country of origin is necessary, e.g., pen-ho!ders of 
G-eiauan manufacture bearing the naflie of a British Indian trader without, 
the country of origin were ordered to be reshipped. Initials are not how 
ever treated as names requiring a counter-indication unless they are likely 
to suggest the name of a British manufacturer; and an exception is 
made in the case of coverings or labels made in a foreign country but 
bearing the name of a British Indian manufacturer or dealer who lias- 
imported the coverings or labels for his own goods. Goods made or 
produced in a foreign country but bearing the name or trade mark of 
a British Indian d^saler or a trade description consisting of Indian verna- 
culars or numerals or pictorial representations such as Indian deities or' 
emblems must bear a counter-indication which is however waived in the 
" case of goods manufactured in the United Kingdom unless in the latter- 
case there is good ground for considering that the marking conveys the 
impression of Indian origin. A penalty was imposed in lieu of correct 
stamping on safety matches made in Sweden bearing the word Om in 
Bengali but -^vithout any indication of the country of origin. 

DJiooties of English manufacture with the words Bande Mataram- 
in Bengali woven along the whole borders with the words ‘ Manchester ’ 
stamped in Bengali only in one place were confiscated subject to redemp- 
tion and reshipment on payment of a penalty and this decision was- 
upheld in appeal. 

It is important to note that whenever an indication of the country 
t)f origin is required under the regulations, such indication should be 
' (1) in the same language and character as the name or trade mark or 
trade description, (2) sujQBciently conspicuous and indelible aiid (3) 
should be repeated for each application of the mark or description in 
sncli a manner that it cannot he removed afterwards. 

» Other fa.lse trade descriptions are frequently found on goods in res- 
pect of (a) their number, quantity, measin.‘e, 
(3) Other false trade des- qj. or (6) the material ol: which 

they are composed. 

The cases under (a) usually affect (1) woollen and cotton goods in 
respect of their measure, size or weight, and (2) packages, boxes or 



■crivtonH hertriii!:- incorrect indications in respect of tlio quantities con- 
fined in tliem- 

P;i])er wrappers of cotton braids each cojitaining twelve slicins were 
iiiai'lcud ‘0 g].‘S. yards ' imijlying that each skein was 72 yards long wliereas 
the actiiallength of the braicls varied from U to 51 yards. Deletion of 
the misleading marking was ordered under penalty. 

Offences undet.' (b) are held to be committ{id when th(^ trade desorip- 
tion suggests that the article is made of a material superipr in quality 
and value than it really is and as such is likely to d(iceivo the buyer. 
Iron nails described as ' brass nails ’ wmro passed on penalty an.d dele- 
tion of the word “ brass.’' 

A large number of cases under this head occur in connexion with 
consio-nments of white zinc, white and red lead, linseed oil and turpentine 
which are very frequently imported adulterated. The general rule is 
that when the percentage of impurity exceeds 6 per cent (lO per cent 
in the case of turpentine) hut not 50 per cent, a qualifying description 
such as ‘ adulterated ’ or ‘ reduced ’ is held to-be sufficient, but if it 
exceeds 50 per cent the actual percentage should also be stated. Simi- 
larly it has been ruled that condensed milk containing less than 9 per 
cent of fat contravenes the regulations unless marked ‘ prepared from 
skimmed milk.’ 

As a general rule the Merchandise Marks Act does not require goods 
to be stamped or marked, though it insists 

“y 

correct, but by a special provision piecegoods 
which are ordinarily sold by length or by the piecemiust be correctly 
and properly stamped with the lengths in standard yards. The stamp- 
ing must be in English numerals accompanied by the word ' yards, \ 
^(abbreviation ' yds.’), though marking in inches may be permitted 
on cloths of small dimensions and delicate make in accordance with 
the custom of the trade but in all cases it should be placed conspi- 
cuously on the fabric itself so as not to be ordinarily removable. Eor 
the purposes of this regulation, piecegoods are defineef as including 
woollen piecegoods of all kinds and certain specified descriptions 
cotton goods ; the provisions however do not apply to any fabric which 
■comes within the scope of the above definition but is ordinarily sold 
by the unit or with reference to the number, l^ieces of mosquito 
netting imported without the lengths stamped on them were directed 
to be stamped under penalty or in the alternative with an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 

Registration of Trade Marks. 

There is no recognised registration of trade marks in India. The 
majority of the Chambers of Commerce consider that the introduction 
under legislative enactment of such a sj^stera, would seriously affect s. 
existing rights of user between firms in India and also between firms in 
India and abroad. Registration of new trade marks on paynuait of a 
fee is made by the Madras and South Indian Chambers of Commerce 
.and as evidence of th.e date on which the mark or ticket .was registered, ' 
may be useful in subsequent litigation, though it conveys no legal rights. 


'The Bombay Millowners’ Association keeps a register of all trade marks 
in use by members and has a special set of rules governing their registra- 
« -tion to which all members upon election agree to conform, in view of the 
protection afforded by the" Association to the trade marks and ticicets 
used by them. 

Registration of Partikerships. 

The question v.'hether the registration of business partnerships should 
be ra<i,de com|)uLsory has Ijoen frequently considered during the last 
Jialf ceJitury. The absence of any such measure Iiampers materially 
the development of business between Indian fmns and foreign consti- 
tuents and also restricts the grant of financial, accommodation by 
European banl^s. In 190S the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Com- 
merce prepared draft bills on the subject, but their proposals being unre- 
conciia])le the Government of India was not disposed to accept either as 
the basis for legislation. The. Indian Industrial Commission recom- 
mended that Government of India should take an early opportunity of 
re-exa'minimg the whole question and the conference of Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of India and Ceylon held in January, 1920, unanimously 
adopted a resolution favouring legislation to provide for regisi ration of 
partnerships and registration of business names but no bill has yet 
been introduced. The main stumbling block to a practical solution 
‘Of the problem is the joint family sy.stem. 

Registration of Business Names. 

Closely allied ^ the question of registration of partnerships is that of 
registration of business names for which there is at present no provision 
-of law in India. A movement to introduce legislation c>n the lines of 

• the United Kingdom Registration of Business Names Act, 1916, has 

■been initiated by the Madras and Bengal Chambers of Commerce and a 
draft bill prepared by the former body is before the Government of 
India. The object of such legislation will be two-fold, to identily 
alien interest ^nd by compelling disclosure of assumed names to faci- 
litate, by rendering more precise, commercial transactions. Action would 
not be aimed at Indians trading under assumed European names, though 
-disclosure of real names would be desirable in the case of Eurf)peans 
trading under assumed names. Difl&culties are likely to arise in the 
enactment of any measure relating to business names owing to the joint 
family system prevalent in India. The Indian Industrial Commis-iion 
in the course of its sittings examined the question but the evidence placed 
before it did not justify it in making definite recommendations and the 
Government of India, as in the case of registration of partnerships, 'seems- 
indisposed to legislate. - 

An Act making the registration of business names compjulsory 
was passed in Burma in 1923, but the number of joint family 

* businesses in that province is said to be negligible. 
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PART IV 


COMMERCIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Tiie prmGi];)aI uou-o.ffic.ial organisations cog.ii,ectecl witk trade arc tlie 
Chambers of Goimnerce at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, "Bango on and 
Karaclii and otber important centres witb, a: membersbip, except in 
Bombay, prepouderatingly European, tboiigb open to Indians also. 
Closely connected with these and not infrequently employing tlie same 
secretariat staff are the associations representing particular branches 
of trade such as into mills, cottonmills, etc. The Trades jCssociations 
representing the retail traders in the principal cities are scarcely less- 
important bodies, and there are other associations representing general 
interests of more recent growth such as the Marwari Association in 
Calcutta, the South Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Madras and the 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau in Bombay which are exclusively 
Indian in membership. These bodies, though they differ from time to 
time on questions of policy, are in no sense antagonistic to the older 
associations. c 

The membership of most of these bodies is confined to the province or 
city where their headquarters are situated, but they maintain close touch 
with similar organisations at other trade centres. In the case of jute,.' 
which is grown only in Bengal, the associations connected wdth it are 
representative of the entire industry . 

These dissociations and the leading Chambers of Commerce in parti- 
cular keep the bureaucracy apprised from time to time of 4he problems 
affecting cominercial development in India and, undoubtedly, perform 
important functions in focussing un-official opinion and representing 
commercial sentiment the value of which is reflected in the recognition,, 
varying according to their status and traditions, ■which they enjoy at 
the hands of Government. The Bengal and Bombay Charnhers of Com- 
merce have the privilege of electing a representative each to the Council 
of State and six and two representatives respectively to the Lcgis- 
lativ(> Councils of their Local Governments. The Madras Chamber 
elects two representatives to the Legislative Council of that Presidency, 
and the Bangoon Chamber a re^wesentative to the Council of State and 
to the Legislative Council of the Governor of Burma. The Upper India 
Chamber elects two representatives and the United Provinces Chamber 
one representative to the Legislative Council of the United Provinces. 
The Karachi Chamber of Commerce elects a representative to the 
Bombay Legislative Council. The Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Bangoon Trades Associations also elect a representative each, to 
the local Councils. These representatives being non-officials enjoy" 
complete freedom of attitude mth regard to any legislation ' or 
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subject of debate wliicb. may come before the coimcils. The 
Chambers are also represented in gwasi-Government institutions 
such as Port Commissions while seats are reserved for them 
on the Improvement* Trusts of Calcutta and Bombay and on 
Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the Imperial and Provincial 
Governmoiits to obtain the views of the leading Chambers and com" 
mercial associations before embarking upon measures ^yhich. ho^ysoever 
remotely, are likely to aflcct trade, and every consideration is given to 
•any advice tendered. 

The London Chamber of Commerce opened in 1912 an East India 
'Section specially charged with the advocacy in the United King- 
Londoiu Chamber o£ cTom of questions of commercial interest in 
Commerce. India. 

The constitution and aims of the principal associations are separately 
■treated in the following paragraphs. * 

A. — General. 

The organisation styled the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon was established at a conference of representatives 
The Associated Chambers Chambers which was held in Calcutta 

•of Commerce of India and oil the 8th and 9th January 1920. The first 
Ceylon. attempt at loncerted action by the Chamlxirs 

was made in IQ^ when a conference was held at Calcu'tta. No further 
■step in the same direction was, hoAvever, taken until 1917, when a con- 
ference was held at Delhi to consider the question of Indian trade after 
the war. But meanwhile the need for an organisation had made itself 
felt from time to time, and after the war it was considered that the time 
had come when European commercial interests throughout India ought 
t© be more closel_y organised. It was accordingly decided, at the con- 
ference on tlie 8th and 9th January 1920, to constitute an Association 
® having for its main objects the promotion and protection of the trade, 
commerce, industries and manufactures of India and Ceylon. The 
Association at the j>iosen<. time consists of the following fifteen Chambers 
;namely,~B(Uigai. Boml.'ay, Bnrina, Calicut, Ceylon, Chittagong. Coca- 
nada, Cochin. iCjirarhi. Madras, Namyanganj, Punjab, Uj-por India, 
Tellicherry and Ihitieori n. 

• The dissociation was ineoiporated in 1920 under tlie jjrovisioiis of 
article 26 of the Indian CG.n 4 ianies Act. Its principal work is the organ- 
ising of an annual meeting of its members at which commercial and 
industrial questions are discussed and suitable resolutions adopted. 
The conference of Jaimary 3 920, to which leference has been already 
ma,de, was the first of these gatlieiings. The second w'a.s held in Calcutta 
in .'January 1921, the third in Calcutta in January 1922, the fourth also 
in Calcutta in January 1923 and the fifth in Bombay in December 1923. 
The articles of association provide for, the election of a Chamber by 
‘ whom a President for the year is nominated and also of two Chambers 
■each of whom nominates a 'Vice-President for the year, A Secrretary 
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is also apiioiiitcd yearly Ijy the annual meeting. There is no Managing . 
Committee, the executive work of the As§ocia,tion being conducted, 
by the President and Secretary. For the yea, rs 1920, 1921 and 1922 
the President of the Bengal Chamber was the President of the Associa- 
tion and the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber was the Secretary. For 
the year 1923 the President of the Bombay Chamber was the .President,, 
and the Secretary of the Bombay Chamber was the Secretary. For the 
year 1924 the Bengal Chamber was again elected to nominate the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber was elected Secretary. 

To indicate the extent of the activities of the Association, the- 
subjects of some of the resolutions adopted at the last annual General 
Meeting in Bombay may be mentioned ;--y _ , 

the Indian Arbitration Act, IX of 1899 ; , registration ‘of business, 
names and partnerships ; the currency problem ; rate of 
exchange for bills drawn in foreign currencies; Eailw^y Finance; 
thefts from railway wagCns ; the coal trade ;''the Tele- 
graph services ; Customs duty on Government imports 
technical education ; Government competition with private 
enterprise ; local purchase of stores ; storm warning reports ;; 
the Government of India’s loans policy ; proposed protection 
for the steel industry ; and the continuance of the export, 
duty on hides and skins. . 

o The Indian Jute Manufacturers’ Association was constituted in 1884,. 
the name being altered at a special general meeting in July 1902, 
to the ‘Indian Jute Alills Assocation,’ when, 
the rules of the association, as they now- 
exist, were passed. 

The Association started with a membership of 19 which has risen to- 
52. The objects of the Association are to encourage and secure united' 
feeling and action, to collect and classify facts and statistics, to open, 
out new markets, if practicable, to fix points of custom, to standardize/ 
contracts, to obtain the removal of grievances, to arbitrate on matters 
of dispute, to communicate with public authorities or. kindred associa- 
tions, generally to promote and to protect the interests of those engaged 
in the jute industry in all matters relating to it, especially in those touch- 
ing the interests of the memhers of the Association, and to do all such 
other lawful acts as are incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the above objects or any of them. All members owning or 
managing jute mills or holding a power of attorney to represent 
them in India are eligible for membership. 

The Association returns two representatives to the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, 

The affairs and funds of the Association are managed by a Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and 4 members who are appointed annually 
at a general meeting. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the- 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce are ex-officio Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Association. The office of the Association is at the Eoy al 
Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 



Tlie East India Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay, was founded 
‘in 1921 to provide, regulate and maintain suitable buildings or 
rooflis for a Cotton Exchange in the Cit}' of 
cSloifS.tol'B'ombav; Bombay and elsewliere in India, to pioVide 
forms of contracts andregulate the carrying out 
and enforcement or cancellation of contracts, to adjust controversies- 
between persons engaged in the cotton trade, to establish just and 
equitable principles in the said trade, to maintain nniformity in niies, 
regulations and usages of the said trade, to fix or adopt standards oi 
classification in the same, to acquire, preserve and disseminate useful 
information connected witlj^the cotton interest throughout .all inarhets, 
to decrease the local risk attendant upon business, and generally to^ 
promote the cotton trade throughout India, increase its amount and 
augment the facilities with which it may he conducted to establish, 
regulate and maintain a clearing house for the purpose of dealing with, 
cotton and transactions therein ; to prescribe the princij)le of framing 
of contracts! ■with a view to elimina'^e the temptation and possibility* ot 
speculative manipulation ; and to make from time to time bye-laws,, 
rules and regulations respecting the cotton trade, etc. 

The a-fiairs of the Association are managed by a Board of Directors, 
a General Manager, a Clearing House Manager and a Secretary. 

Upon the establishment of the East India Cotton Association^ 
the Bombay Cotton Trade Association was wound up voluntarily. 


Indian Tea Associa- 
tion. 


The Indian Te||. Association, Calcutta, was formed at a meeting of 
Calcutta tea agency firms in 1881, the objects and duty of the 
Association being to promote the cornnion 
interests of all persons concerned in the 
cultivation of tea in India. 

The Association started with a membership of companies and estate' 
owners representing a planted area of over 103,000 acres, which had 
increased at th,e end of 1923 to 511,510 acres. Proprietors and managers 
of, and agents for, tea estates (includinglimited companies) are eligible 
f3i? election as members, all applications being dealt with by the G eneral 
Committee. 


Thebusinessandfundaof the Association are controlled by a General 
Committee consi sting of 9 firms who are elected annually by the members 
of the Association. Each of the 9 firms elected nominates a gentle- 
man to represent .them on the General Committee, and the General 
Committee elect their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Secre- 
*tary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce are 
ex-offitio Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Association wbich 
was afiiliated to the Chamber in May 1885. 

The Association has since 1900 maintained a scientific department 
® dealing with many and varied questions afiecting tea cultivation, 
and undertaking the investigation of problems relating to the 
manufacture of tea. The European staff of this department consists 
of a Chief Scientific officer, an Entomologist, a Mycologist and three- 
other Scientific officers, and the results of their investigations are 
published from time "to time in'’the form of bulletins or monographs 


Tlie Association nominates one representative to tlie J3ei\^a] Legis- 
lative Ooiineil. ^ 

The headquarters of the Mian Tea A?iSo^datio.ii are at tlu’ Loyal 
ILKchange. 2/Clive Btreet, Oalmitta. 


T'liis Coiniiiittee was constituted hy the Government of India on 
tlie Olst March, 1921, to secure co-operation and {.'o-ordination in all 
matters relatiiyg to cotton, to act as an advisory 
infhaBCejit/al Cotton bodv to Government and tlie ta'ade, to r)romoie 
the improvement of cotton, growing and mar- 
i.-eting in India and to act as a centre for the disseminiition of information 
on these subjects. The Agricultural AdviSer to the {lovcrnrncut of 
India is President and the membership consists of the representatives 
of tlie various Provincial Departments of Agricultuife, of Chambers of 
Coramerce, of Commercial Associ|itions connected witli the cotton 
industry, of cotton growers and of cotton-growing Indian States, with 
th§ Director General of Comniercij},! Intelligence and the .Comjncrcial 
nominees of the Government of Bombay, Madras, the PimjaP and Ben- 
gal. The Indian Cotton Cess Act of 1923 has given the Committee 
incorporation as a permanent bodv and prescribed its constitution. 
AH sections of the trade including spinners and manufacturers, merchants, 
brokers and ginners are represented on it, and it is therefore in n posi- 
iion to offer authoritative advice to the Government of India and Local 
■Governments on all prolilems affecting the industry 


The Indian Mining Association (founded in 18924 was outcome 
of the activities of a Alining Sub-Committee of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. The objects of the Association 
^"AssockSm" ■ protect, hy every legitimate means,* 

the interests of those engaged in developing 
the mining industries of India, to foster those industries, to provide a 
ready means of arbitraion for the settlement of disputes between mining' 
proprietors and to tahe part in discussions affecting* or having a 
bearing upon mines, their development or working, and for this 
purpose to enter into communication with the Government and other 
■public bodies. 

All persons or companies engaged in conducting mining enterprises 
are eligible to be members of the Association. The Gojnmittce are 
empowered by the rules to appoint lionorary members but siudi members 
have no voting privileges. The xissociation originated witli a ruein- 
bership of 13 which had increased to 142 at the. close of 1923. Pj-jicti-^ 
caliy all the European and a number of Indian coal concerns in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa are members. The Association enjoys the 
privilege of electing a representative to each of the Legislative Councils 
of Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa. 

The lioadquartcTs of the Association are at the Royal Exchange, ® 
2, Clive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by a Com- 
mittee of seven members who appoint their own Chairman. 


*See also page 133 (Cotton Cess Act). 



This Assocmtion founded in March 1913 represents Indian capital 
^ in the €oaI mining industry of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, Out 

flr j- ^ mines in the Eanigani 

todian M.n.ng Faderanon. 

under Indian management. On the 1st of January 1924, there \rere 
.approximately 300 members on the roll. 


The Federation is widely represented on various public bodies and 
.institutions both of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and ejects a member 
to the Legislative Council of the latter province. 

The head quarters of the Federation are at 233, Old China Bazar 
.'Street, Calcutta, with brajjches on the Jharia and Baralcar coal fields. 
Its alfairs are administered by an Executive Committee of 13 members 
.assisted by a paid Secretary. 


It regularly issues a monthly bulletin summarising the activities 
■of the Committee supplemented by statistics relevant to the coal trade 
.and the traffic position. 


This Institute was founded in 1906, “to promote the study of all 
.branches of mining, geology, metallurgy and engineering in India, with 
a view to disseminate the information obtained 
^In™ftute”of facilitating the scientific and economic de- 

velopment of the mineral industries of India. ” 
Its ordinary membership is open to persons possessing a degree or first 
.class diploma in geology, mining, metallurgy or engineering from a 
recognised UniveaBity or School of Science, or a first class certificate df 
the competency as a manager of a mine, or experience in mines, or 
works, or practical field work extending over certain specified periods 
'.and under certain conditions of responsibility. 


Meetings for the reading and discussion of papers and excursions 
to mines are held at frequent' intervals. The Institute publishes an 
.annual volunie of Transactions. Technical libraries are maintained for 
the benefit of members on the coal fields of Banigan j and Jharia . Special 
Investigations are made from time to time. 

The affairs of the Institute are administered by a President and a 
Council of 20 members elected annually from the general body. At 
the end of 1923 the membership consisted of 251 ordinary members. 
The headquarters of the Institute are in Calcutta wffiile a branch organi- 
sation exists in the Central Pro-vinces. 

* The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India was founded in 
1892 with headquarters at the Eoyal Exchange Buildings, Calcutta, 

, “ . . to encourage and secure united feeling and 

amongst shippers and importers, to 
decide points of custom, to arbitrate in matters 

* lof dispute, to communicate with public bodies, authorities and kindred 
associations, to watch the operation of the Excise and Customs laws 
as they may ahect the trade, and generally to promote and protect the 
interests of persons engaged in the wine, spirit and beer trade of India. 
The business and affairs of the Association are managed fiy a General 
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Committee consisting of not more than 12 firms, of which six are 
resident in Calcutta and are appointed annually at the seueval 
moeting held during the niontli of March in, each year. 


B. — Provincial and Local. 

{ i ) Chambees oe Commbkce. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1834, when Lord 
William Bentinck was Governor-General. little is known of its early 
history. There are no records prior to 1851,. 
when it was more or less reconstituted. For- 
very many years it was housed in the Be.ngal 
Bonded Warehouse in Clive Street. But in 1893 the then President,. 
Sir James Mackay (now Yisconnt Inchcape of Strathnaver) acquired 
on its behalf the premises of the New Oriental Bank Corporation in 
liquidation. These premises stood «.t the corner of Clive Street and 
what was known then as Old China Bazar Street, on what is repiiled 
to have been the site of Clive’s Government House, and later of the; 
house in which Sir Philip Francis lived. 

The Bank premises were utilised by the Chamber and the Koyal 
Exchange until 1916, when they were demolished and the present Royal 
Exchange was erected. The establishment of a Commercial Exchange* 
was mooted in Calcutta as far back as 1857 ; and in 1881 the organisa- 
tion of a mercantile exchange was contemplated. Bu4i^ it ■v'^as not until 
1893, when the Oriental Bank premises were acquired, that the idea, 
took practical shape. A mercantile exchange, which by special 
permission of Queen Victoria was styled the Royal .Exchange, was- * 
then established as part of the Chamber. The Exchange now consists- 
of upwards of 1000 members, and the Exchange Hall, which is a 
prominent feature of the new building, is used by them daily as a 
place of meeting for the transaction of business. • 

The Chamber itself was incorporated in 1893 as a public company* 
under section ‘26 of the Indian Companies Acts." Prior to that time 
it had been an unregistered association of merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners, insurance companies, brokers and others engaged in commerce- 
and industry. It now consists of 250 members and may fairly claim 
to be thoroughly representative of the E-uiopean trade, commerce, and 
manufacturers of the city. It is managed by a President, a Vice-Pre- 
sident, and a Committee of seven who are elected annually by 
the 'members, and who conduct its business in accordance with the* 
provisions of the articles of Association. In addition to the work of 
the Chamber proper, as represented by this Committee, there are no* 
fewer than 22 Commercial associations recognised by and a'fiiliated to 
the Chamber, whose business is transacted by the secretariat sta-fi of. 
the Chamber, subject to the direction of Committees and Sub- 
Committees. 

An important branch of the work of the Chamber is the measuring . 
and weighing of most of the principal commodities exported from Calcutta .. 
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For tJiis work the Chamber has a special Department — the Licensed 
. Measurers’ Department — which has been in existence for forty years. 
It maintains a staif of about 110 measuring ofSeers who measure and 
weigh goods chiefly in course of shipment. The measurements so recorded 
are used by the steamship companies as the basis upon which to cal- 
culate freights charged to exporters, and the weights are required chieflj’ 
by exporters for contract purposes. The number of packages measured 
during the year ended 30th June 1923, was 6,417,652, and the number 
of packages weighed was 10,262,892. There is also in existence in 
connection with the Chamber a tribunal of Arbitration for the settle- 
ment and adjustment of ^disputes and diflerenees relating to trade, 
business, manufactures, etc. The tribunal is manned by the members 
of the Chamber, and proceeds in accordance with the provisions of 
the Indian Arbitration Act, 1889. Its awards may be filed by either 
party to any particular dispute in the Calcutta High Court and be made 
a decree of the Court. The tribunal transacts a considerable volume 
of business^ In 1920 the number of cases instituted was 1,185 and in 
1921, 1,824, but probably owing to trade depression the total fell to 
968 in 1922 and again to 790 in 1923. 

This Chamber, which is the premier institution of the Indian com- 
mercial CO munity in Bengal, was founded in 1887. The principal 
» » XT ■ 1 r*!. x objects of the Chamber are to aid and stimu- 

of CommercT CalSta^*^ development of commercial and 

industrial enterprise in Bengal, and to protect 
the interests of al| persons trading therein, to promote unanimity anri 
uniformity of practice amongst the members of the trading community 
and to represent their views and requirements to the authorities, and to- 
-arbitrate, when occasion arises, between parties willing to submit their 
difierences to the decision of the Chamber. The number of members, 
on the roll is over 200. Almost all the leading Indian commercial and 
industrial firms and persons in every branch of the inland and foreign 
trafie in Bengg,! are members of the Chamber. A considerable portion 
of the joint stock capital invested in Bengal in banking, insurance, 
Steamer services, cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The Indian 
Mining Federation, representing the Indian section of the coal trade, 
is affiliated to the Chamber. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing rep)resentatives to the 
Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Legislative Council, the Calcutta 
Port Trust, the Calcutta Improvement Trust and other important 
bodies. 

* The headquarters of the Chamber are at Calcutta and its affairs are 
administered by a Committee consisting of 20 iiiembers in addition to 
the President, the Vice-President, the Honorary Treasurer and the 
Honorary Secretary, with the help of an Assistant Secretary. 

* This Chamber was established in 1900 with a view to developing, 
and protecting the trade, commerce and manufacture of India, and in 

. , , particular that of Calcutta, to consider all' 

Commerc?cSkuttaf questions relating thereto and to oppose or 
promote any legislative enactments relating 
to commerce in general. The Chamber is generally consulted by 
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Goveiniment on matters of public concern as well an on all commer- 
'cial matters. It is not affiliated to any other public or comraeroial , 
body but undertahes arbitration work between parties willing to 
abide by its decision, which under its rules, is <not necessarily confined 
to business disputes. 

The number of members on the roll is 1 ,500. 

The Bomhay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, was founded in 1836. 
Its affairs are controlled by a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and 
Committee of seven. This Chamber has given 
Bomigy^^amber of particular attention to the publication of 
statistical returns ,g^nd enjoys special facili- 
ties from the Custom House for their preparation. The daily issues 
include an arrival return and trade return, details of all import 
and export manifests are published twice a week and current 
quotations weekly, while the figures of exports and imports (principal 
articles) by sea, and of movements of piecegoods and yarn by rail axe 
issued monthly. A Measurement ®epartment is responsible for , the 
measurement of exports in the docks prior to loading and as elsewhere 
one of the most important functions performed by the Chamber is that 
of arbitration in commercial disputes. 

The Chamber elects a representative to the Council of State and 
two to the Bomhay Legislative Council. It has one seat on the Bomhay 
Corporation and five and one on the Port Trust and Improvement Trust, 
respectively. There are two classes of members of the Chamber, namely, 
■Chamber members and Associate members. The number of members 
of either classes is unlimited. Evfsry member elected previous to the 
25th March, 1918, is considered a Chamber member. Every person^ 
being a British subject engaged or interested in mercantile pursuits 
is eligible for election either as a Chamber member or as an Associate 
member. Every person not being a British subject similarly engaged 
or interested, other than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at war on the 25th March, 1918, is eligible for* election as an 
Associate member only. « 

On the 1st January, 1924, the total membership of the Bomhay 
Chamber of Commerce amounted to 144. Of these sixteen represent 
banking institutions ; six, shipping agencies and companies ; three, 
firms of solicitors ; three, railway companies ; six, engineers and con- 
tractors ; and the remainder, firms engaged in general mercantile business. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bomhay, was established 
in 1907 to promote and protect the trade, manufactures and commerce * 
The Indian Merchants’ ■ India, and to secure organised action all 

Chamber and Bureau, subjects relating to the interests of the Indian 

Bombay. business community directly and indirectly. 

Eleven leading Commercial Associations of Bombay are affiliated to 
the Chamber, which is thus thoroughly representative of Indian 
commercial interests. The Chamber elects a representative each to 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Bomhay Legislative Council. 
It also elects five representatives to the Bomhay Port Trust and one* 
to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. It has recently taken up the 



Madras Chamber o£ 
. Commerce. 


work of arbitration. It publislies quarterly an Aiiglo-Giijerati jonrnal 
giving commercial and statistical information. 

Tbe Madras Cliaml^er of Commerce was founded in 1836 witb, a 
view to watob and protect tbe interest of trade ; to receive and eollefit 
information on all matters of mercantile 
interest bearing upon the removal of grieva- 
nces and the promotion of common good ; i o 
communicate mth authorities and with individual parties thereupon ; 
to receive references on matters of custom or usage in doubt or 
dispute, deciding On the same and recording the decision made for future 
reference ; and to form by that and other means a code of practice 
whereby the transactions of business by all engaged in it may be 
simplified and facilitated. 

The number of members on the roll at present is fifty-two, including 
the leading firms in Madras, tlie principal banks and the two railways 
serving the* Presidency. The Sootli Coromandel, Cochin, Calicut and 
Cocanada Chambers of Commerce are affiliated to the Madras Chamber, 
which is itself affiliated to the British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
London, and is also a^n original member of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon. The Madras Trades Association and 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India are represented on 
the Chamber by Honorary members, and Government officials 
interested in trade and commerce are also invited to join the Chamber 
from time to time in a similar capacity. 

The Chamber has two seats on the Madras Legislative Council, and 
has in addition three seats on the Corporation of Madras and four seats 
• on the Madras Port Trust Board. The Chamber is also represented on 
the Advisory Committees of the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Kailways, the Madras provincial Cotton Committee, the 
provincial State Aid to Industries Board and the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee. . 


- The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to matters relating to piecegoods and yarns and general disputes. 
It publishes fortnightly a price current and market report, also tonnage 
schedules, eti;., and an annual volume which contains its Proceedings 
for the previous year. Trade marks and tickets are registered on 
application and payment of a fee which difierentiates against non- 
. members, provided that no objection is raised when the proi^osal is 
, circulated. No application is favourably entertained from an Indian 
firm trading under a European name. Though registration conveys no 
rigUt which the party registering does not alreadj^’ possess at law, it 
dates in a way the use of a particular ticket or mark by an individual 
firm which may have evidential value in the event of subsequent 
^ litigation. 

The affairs of the Chamber are conducted by a Cbairmaii, a Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee of five members, with the aid of a Secretary. 

■ The representatives of the Chamber on the Madras Legislative 
Council are also ex-officio members of the Committee during their term 




of 'office. In ftddition to these there are special sub-committees, for 
€opJ, Exports, Imports, and Skins and Hides. 

The South Indian Chamber of Gonamerce (f 9 unded in 1909) with a 
membership exclusively Indian, claims to represent Indian commerce, 
trade, industries and banking in the city of 
South Mian Chamber Madras and the adjoining districts of the 
Ot i^ommerce. i^j^esidency. The objects of the Chamber are 
identical with those of similar bodies and its affairs are managed by an 
Executive Committee of twenty-four members and. a President and 
two Vice-Presidents. Two Honorary Secretaries are elected from 
•among the members of the Executive Oomnjittee, and there is also a 
paid Assistant Secretary. There are two classes of members , resident 
and non-resident. The right of electing two representatives to the 
Madras Port Trust was accorded to the Chamber by the Madras Port 
Trust Act Amendment Act, 1915, and the Chamber also enjoys the 
privilege of electing two councillors to the Madras Corporation. The 
Chamber elects a representative to '’the Madras Legislative Council, 
and one to the provincial State Aid to Industries Board. The ChamSer 
registers trade marks, surveys goods and undertakes arbitration of 
disputes. There are about 230 members now on the rolls. 

The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, established in 18G8, has no 
branches, but more or less represents the European mercantile 
community of the north-east coast of the Madras 
^ Cocanada^ambfir Presidency carrying on business in Cocanada 
and in other parts of the distflcts of Godavari, 
Kistna, Vizagapatam and Ganjam. It is managed by a Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and two members, appoints arbitrators and 
conducts, surveys and publishes annually a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber and statistical information regarding the trade of Coca- 
nada port. 


This Chamber, formerly called tlie Native Chamber of Commerce, was 
founded in 1885. All Indian merchants engaged or interested in mercan- 
^ pursuits and disposed to aid in carry-*’ 

of "CoSa^rce, Sca^ada. ing into effect the objects of the Chamber are 
eligible for membership. The Chamber under- 
takes the survey of goods and publishes a fortnightly price current. 


The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing three members to 
the Cocanada Port Conservancy Board. 


The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1906, has no 
branches, but represents the European mercantile communit}; of 
Tuticorin Chamber of Tuticorin and neighbourhood. The affairs of 
Commeree. the Chamber are managed by a Committee of 

three members, one of whom is the Chairman, the executive work being 
ill the hands of the Secretary. The Chamber appoints arbitrators, and 
collects and classifies, for inclusion in an annual report, statistical and 
commercial information bearing on the trade interests of the port. 

The Cochin Chamber of Commerce {founded in 1857) has no branches 
but used until recently more or less to represent the European mercantile 
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community of tlie West Coast from Mangalore 
to Quilon. It is managed by a Cbairman, an 
Honorary Secretary, and a Committee, appoints 
^arbitrators, and publishes annually a report containing statistical 
information regarding the trade of the Malabar ports generally. 

This chamber was founded in 1923 to promote foster and protect the 
'Conimerce of the port of Calicut and the mercantile interests of the 

Calicut Chamber of Malabar coast. Its affairs are managed by 
Commerce. an executive committee consisting of a Chair- 

5nan, two members and an Honorary Secretary. 

All European firms of individuals engaged in mercantile pursuits 
an Tellicherry are eligible for membership of the local Chamber of Com- 

Tellicherry Chamber merce. Its affairs are managed by an Hono- 
of Coamierce. rary Secretary under the general supervision of 

the members. It is one of tbe Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon. 

The South Coromandel Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1912 
and has no branches but is afS.liated to the 
Coromandel Cham- Madras Chamber of Commerce, The Chamber 
dXre^ represents the European mercantile com- 

munity of South Arcot and Tanjore districts, 
and the ports of Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Negapatam. 

The affairs of the ChamlDer are managed by a standing committee 
consisting of a Chairman and Honorary Secretary, and three other 
original meinbe:^, the executive work being in the hands of fhe 
Secretary. The Chamber ajipoints arbitrators and collects information 
bearing on the trade interests of the ports with which it is connected . 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1860 on lines similar 
to those of Bombay, has for its objects tbe promotion and protection of 
the general mercantile interest of the province 
of Sind, ‘ to communicate with the public 
authorities, with similar associations, in other 
places and with individuals on all subjects of general mercantile interest,’ 
* to collect and classify commercial information and to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in dispute. Its affairs are 
managed by a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Committee of eight 
elected annually. The Chamber elects a representative to tbe Bombay 
Legislative Council and three representatives on the Karachi Port 
Trust. The number of members on the roll is 66, and there are seven 
‘honorary members. 

The Chamber undertakes to nominate European arbitrators for the 
settlement of. disputes as to the quality or condition of merchandise and 
appoints a public measurer to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and other merchandise at the port. It also publishes 
weekly a price current and market report. ■ 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1906 to repre- 
,sent the commercial interests of the European and Indian communities 
in Eastern Bengal. Its membership includes 
also the Surma Valley and Assam branches of 
the Indian Tea Association. The Chamber 
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clectH fuvo m,o!n.bor.'s to tJio Oliittagong Port Trust and is r(\pi'fts<ui.t(.;{l on tb,e- 
local .Pdinxioipality. 

Wliou rcHpiostcd by tJio parties, tlie. Glianiber a^)points arbiti'iii<trs lor 
tlio sottleinont of cominorcial disjmtos. 

Tho Upper India Cbandxir of Co:i.umcr(!o, (lannporo, \^'a.s 
Upper Wk Chamlbey o£ Iiiaiigurated in Soptonvbc/r 1888 and tiie first 
Commerce, Cawnpore. general meeting took ])laee in damuiry 1889. 

Tb(i c'liief aims and dnti<^s of the Giiambor are to promote and pi’oieet 
tbe genora.1 commeroial and industrial interests of tlio IJnitcci Provimu'ss 
of Agra and Oudh, to encourage friendly feelings and n’nanimity among 
manufacturers and merebants on all subjects^involving tlunr coimnon 
good, to act as a medium of communication witli Govemnniiit and iio 
receive references from and to arbitrate between jDarties willing to alnde 
by tbe decision of tlie Chamber. 

The Chamber began with a meinbership of 22 which h.as irow increased 
to 77. Among the members are included all the i-aihvays soi,‘ying those 
provinces, the principal banks, and, T^ive for a few snuil] ginning a.]id 
flour and similar mills, «aU the power-driven industries <»f the Ibiited 
Provinces and some in the adjoining jn-ovincos. Tlu'- ma.jor portion 
of the joint stock capital invcisted in Agra and Oudli is reju-i'sciited on 
the Chamber and in addition there is a consi(!era])]o individual iuember” 
ship. It is affiliated to the Britisji Iniporial Council of Coiuine.re.e, and 
to the International Pederation of Master Cotton Spinners and Mjuiu- 
facturers’ Associations, and returns two members to th<^ fJnit<Mi Pifo vinces- 
Lelgislative Council, It is also represented on tlu'i Provincial Board 
of Industries, the Provincial Board of Agriculturt), the Ch-wnjtore 
Municipal Board, the Central and Provincial Cotton Committees, tlic 
Provincial Board of Loan Commissioners and the Advisory C(>mjuii,tees 
of the vaiious Eailways of the Province. The Chumlxu* maintains a 
tribunal of arbitration and a commercial survey which are freiely avalledi 
of. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Cawnpore. and its affairs 
are administered by a Committee of ten, including e, Pr(isi(](^ut and: 
a Vice-President. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Cominei'ce (found (ul in fOb!) is 
purely Indian in membersliip and is intended to prot(^ct tlm int(u-csts 
Umted Provinces Chamber of Indians engaged in trade or industry in 
of Commerce, Cavwipore. Agra and Olldh. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Dellii (founded in 1995), with 
local committees at Amritsar and Lahore, is concerned witJi .the 
p • k ri, K f 3>iid manufactures of the Nortli-W'est- 

Smmerce,”l)dhh Frontier Province and Kashmir as well as" of 
the Punjab. The Chamber sliarcs with the 
Punjab Trades Association the seat allotted to tlvc representation «>£ 
Commerce in the Punjab Legislative Cotincil, ' 

The Burma OIi, amber of Commerce is an association of merchants, 
bankers and shiiDping concerns, banded together to protect their severa.i 
Burma Chamber of hiterests. It was first established ill .1858, hut 

'^^*Commw;er ” ibs activities were somewhat desuit, (uy until 

1877 when trade was confronted wilh so muu}' 



wifcli regard to trade with, Upper Burma and various export 
a.n.d iuiporl; prol)Iems that a public meeting was held to secure a greater 
me}), sure of general support. The progress of the Chamber has been 
continuous ev(u' since, • Its membership now comprises all the leading 
{){niks and fi rms in Rangoon ; and to it are affiliated the Rangoon Import 
.Association, the fhauna Rire Insurance Association, tJie Burma Marine 
Iiisura.nce Agents’ Association and the Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ 
AssoeJation, It also has a court of expert surveyors and arbitrators 
whoso duty it is to settle commercial disputes and obwlatc recourse to- 
It', gal proceedings.. 

T.ho Chamber is diroctly represented on tlie Council of State, the Burma 
Legislative Council, the Rangoon Port Trust, the Rangoon Corporation, 
and the Rangoon Imxmovement Trust. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at 6, Shafraz Road, Rangoon,, 
and its affairs are administered by a Committee of ten, including a 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 


• * (n) COMMBBCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Jute Balers’ Association, established in 1909 and inoor^ 
porated in 1918 under the Indian Companies Act, was founded 
with the object of providing facilities for 

Miuion, Calcutta^ Indian jute balers, shippers and traders who- 
are not admitted to the Royal Exchange, to 
conduct sales, to arrange brokerage and to protect and watch over their ■ 
commercial inteitjsts generally. It collects and circulates statistical 
information, undertakes arbitration and endeavours to secure uniformity' 
in the rules, regulations and usages governing the jute trade. 

The affairs of the Association arc managed by a Committee of four- 
members with o.fficos situated at 102, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

The Marwari Association of Calcutta is a non-political organisation,., 
founded in 1898, with the object of promoting the social, moral and 

Marwan AsSocation, intellectual as well as the commercial well- 
Calcutta. being of the Marwari community. 

The membership of the Association, numbering about 300, consists 
of the ju’incipal Marwari business firms in Ca'cutta and other ;|>ro- 
mine.nt men of the same community. Its membershiji covers all the 
va,rious branches of trade, both inland and foi^eign, in which the 
Mn,rwaris a, re interested, and its representative character is recognised' 
by CTOvernraont, its opinion being frequently sought on matters of 
'ge.neral xniblic interest and on questioms affecting the Marwari com- 
lULinifcy in jjarticular, 

Txin office-bearers of the Association, who are annually elected, consist 
of a, Ib'csident, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Secretary, an Assis- 
ta.nt Secret, ‘i,ry, a Treasurer, an Auditor, a Solicitor, and fifteen Com- 
iuitt(^e mcmi])erH. 

fiibc ('lalciitta Wheat and Seed Trade Association was foriued in 
38<S 1. for th<i regulation of the Calcutta wheat and seed trade, to adjust 
disputes, and generally to promote and protect 
the interests of the trade in Calcutta,. The- 
affairs'and funds of the Association are managed 
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iv a Committee of fi™ memliors ooneittiag of a Ohaivnum awl fo,^ 
mombffl's who are oleetod anmtally at the general meotas ol the . 

tinn The offiona are in the EoplExclwngeBiiil lings. 

' This .teociaiion w.is fonmled early in IHli) wi*li He o >Jec “ ; 

ing and proteeting the interests of those ' V' ^ 

traclo .wl o:hl,ovolot,miM • tlu^ tnulo unu,\\ 

Calcutta HMcs anil ^viiill Kmpil’d Mid tlm .Alhiis. _ Hi 

Skins Shippers* Associa- iiicludoH in |'»U.l’vi<nv iMl 

of tlio best luotliodH of Haying', i)r(‘s<u-vinj^ 
ami curing of raw hides. Bs memheridiij. ineliides all "'''I'l;;;:; 

in Calcutta and people upcountiy shipping throng i ( aloiitt.,. . g, .1 -y 
firms. It is .affiliated to the Bengal Oha.nWir oi ‘''“"'".y ' ' y; 

.aifaits are administered by a Committee consistang ota f.toinui n 
four members, the Secretary and Assistant i eoui..aiy o. . . . ' 

being rati^cw Secretary and Assistant Secretaiy fl. . lo ‘ ' 

The offloel of the Association are in the Koyal Itxeliaiige BuiMings. 

The Bombay MiUowiior.s’ Assooiatspn (osbalilishod lu l,S(.iJ;«.i.s Imm- 
dedwith the object of protecting the interests ot inilUnMxers ^ 

of steam, water and electne power iii linli.i, 
Bombay Miliowners’ -j^roiudtioii of good rcliitiionH hotwoon 

Association. poTxSons tmd bodie.s using aiuih powor. 

The membership is piopondor.atingly Indian and the allavrs of the 

Association are managed by a Committee of twenty , including a ( hairuian 

and Deputy Chairman. , , • r ut r • 

The Miliowners’ Association elects a ropr(wontatmi .U 
dative Assembly alternately with the Ahme-labad ifl.llownors Asso- 
ciation. It IS also entitled to representation on the Begislativo (.mineil 
of the Governor of Bombay, Bombay I’ort Tnist Board ( ity Improve- . 
■ment Trust, Bombay Municipal Corpora bum_ anti Indian ( entral 
Cotton Committee. The Association keeps a. register oi: all triule mai;kH 
in use by members and has a- special set of; rules governing the regis- 
tration of such trade marks. A.11 disputes between members in eonnec- 
tion with their trade marks have to be submitted to aiTiitrci.ion. _ 
There wore, on the 1st of January 1924:, 94 meiubersoi tlie Assoeia-* 

tion of which one was a silk mill, two flour mills, sn^ ginning and 

pressing factories, two dye or bleach work.s and the remainder cotton 

spinning or weaving mills. 

The Association prepares annually a statement - showing tdie names 
of all cotton spinning and weaving mills working or in course of election 
ill India, their capital, the total number of spindles and looms in eacli," 
the average number of hands employed and the approximate quantity 
of cotton consumed, and various other^ monthly statistical ret.^irna 
showing the exports and imports of piecegoods and yarn Irom and 
into Bombay. 

This Association, which was founded in the year 188.1, has for its 
.objects the promotion of friendly relationship and unity among 
merchants in the oity of Bombay ^dealing in 
piecegoods, with a view to facilitate and 
protect this particular line of trade. K; corres- 
ponds wdth public bodies on matters ailTocting 
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pieocgood« triido, and also hears and decides disputes referred to it 
for arbitration. 

Tlio affairs of the Association are vested in a Committee composed 
ol: forty- five members. ^ The office bearers are a Chairman, aVice- 
f'Jmirnuin, two IJonorary Joint Secretaries, and a Treaxsurer. 

'Phis Association was founded in 1899 ‘to promote and protect 
tint inturosts of merchants and to put the grain and seeds 
trade on a sound footing’ and to receive and 
decide references on matters of usage and 
customs and form a code of practice for sim- 
pli lying and iacilitating business in the grain and seeds trade and to 
arbitrate between parties willing to refer to and abide by the judg- 
ment of the Association. It is an inffiiential body possessing a large 
menibershij), and its affairs are administered by a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and two Secretaries and a Managing Committee of 30 
members. 

The Ahhiedabad Millowners’ A«sociation was started about 1891 
witir the object of protecting the interests of millowners and users 
, of motive power of any description in Gujarat 
Association.'^”^^* Kathiawar and those connected with them 

and the promotion of good relations between 
the persons and bodies using such power. The Association represents 
the chief industrial interests in Gujarat, viz., cotton spinning and 
weaving, oil and rnatL-h manufacturing, flour making, brick and tile 
making, cotton <ynning and pressing, power generating, the manu- 
facture of chemicals and drugs, foundries and brass works. 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of ten 
imjmbers, including a President, Vice-President, and two Joint Honorary 
Secretaries. It elects a representa five to serve on the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Gie Government of India alternately with the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and also elects a representative to the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

This Association of wliich the principal firm interested in the manu- 
"’facture and export of lac are members came into existence in 1921 
. . with headquarters at Calcutta. The Office 
In xan Lac Association, "bearers consist of 2 Chairman, a Deputy Chair- 
man, and Secretary. The Association administers the proceeds on the 
cess on Lac."^' 

I’hc Indian Sugar Producers’Association was established at Cawnpoie 
'in 1912, the first Annual General Meeting of the members being held 
, on the 9th March 1912. The aims and objects of 
Association, broadly speaking, are to ensure, 
as far as possible, a common policy and concerted 
action wliencver such is called for in the interests of the sugar industry. 
Ih’oblerns ailecting the sugarindustry are naturally of a special character 
and while, in general matters, Chambers of Commerce serve this as 
(Aluvr irulusti'ios adequately, where the interests of the grower, the 
manufactuTcr, the refiner and to some extent, of the dealer, coincide 
the. problem is best dealt with by an independent organisation. 

* Vida page 264-. 



Govemtnent Iia.s recognised this and the Association can claim to Iuiat- 
done useful work during the twelve years of its existence. 

Beginning with tli.e enrolment of 13 members it wm Tet)r5''^imi.s 
90 per c( 3 nt of the wliito sugar manufacturers* of .India. 'J'lm closer 
identification of tiie growers’ interests with th.ose of ^ otlie-r prodit,e*M'e 
is now one of the particular oitjoefis of tli.<.v Asso(.;in,tio,n. 

Proposals for tlie e,sta))}is]inumt of ri'searcli work on sngnreii,ne. 
problems on an independent basis by the Asso(}iatio.n arcriiow (aider 
active consideration, the sympathotio interc.Ht and assistance al (lovi'rji- 
ment having been ensured. 

The Committee of management consists of ((^Ihairman, Vicc-Clmi rnum 
and seven members. The office of *the Becretary is sil.nated at’ 
Gawnpore. 

The Employers’ Federation of Southern India was founded in tiio 
year 1920, its aims and intentions being to promote better fec'lings 
between cmjdoyer and ciiiployeo, enci)urag<.i tim 
payment of Tail' rates of wages, c()!l('<:t imd 
classify facts and statistics, fix points of ousi.om, 
standardize forms of conrtact, arbitrate on matters of dispute, promott*- 
and protect the mutual interest.s of employers and employees and parti- 
cularly to safeguard employers against misguided and unfair act, ion 
by employees. 

■ All persons employing upwards of 100 employees are eligible to 
join the Federation. ^ 

The number of subscribers on December 31st, 1923, was 45 which 
included most of the principal employers in the Madras Pr<3sidency, 
representing approximately 39,375 employees. 

The affairs of the Federation are mamigcd by a Gommittee of a 
Chairman and 5 members, who are elected annually, the Secretary of 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce being ex-officio Secretaiy of tiie 
Federation. 

The Federation is recognised by the Local Government, juul eim"- 
suited on all important matters relating to labour. 


{ in ) Planteus’ A.'SSociations. 

So far back as 1801 the indigo planters of Bihar forined tlierasehms 
into an association to facilitate correspondence with Goveninu nt in 
interests of the community, to safeguard. 

1 at sBocia- interests and to deal with ajj-jjlicatiouB 

for the settlement of diffcre.nces Ix^iw'ceu one 
member and another or between members and the local zmnindarfi and 
ryots. The objects of the Association have remained mm.'b. tlie sairu} 
throughout, though the rules were remodelled in 1837 at tlve iiistuuco 
of Government and altered in 1877 and 1905. 

When the successful exploitation of synthetic indigo had clrivcui, 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar and other crops, it wa,H (b'clded 
in 1905 to change the name of the Association to the BiJiar Planters’' 
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Association, Limited. Its membership now comprises about S5 factories 
and it is numagcd by a Board of Directors, a Chairman, Vicc-CIiairman 
anri a General Hc^cretary, who are appointed yearly. 

The United PlantersV Association of Southern India (Incorporated) 
was formed as the result of a conferenee of 

United Planters different District Planters’ Associations lield in 

Association 393 ^ meeting took place in 1 894 at 

Bangalore where the head office was sitnated 
until 1 919, the registered office being at Madras. The chief objects for 
which th e Association was established were to promote and protect in all 
parts of the world the interests of the various planting industries carried 
■on in Southern India, the collection and dissemination of statistics and 
information relating to such industires, and • the settlement by arbitra- ^ 
•tion of disputes among its members. 

The organisation of the Association has recently been amended, 
membership being of the different District Planters’ Associations 
Ijj.'ce those of Mysore and Wynaad*and any company, firm or person wdio 
is the proprietor of an estate subscribing to a district association. In 
addition to a number of individual planters, the membership includes 
fourteen district associations. The control is in the hands of a General 
Committee of 28 members who work through an executive committee 
of five. 

The activities, of the Association include a'Laboiir Department with 
six divisional officers and agents throughout Southern India md a 
'Scientific department of. three European agricultural experts in addi- 
tion to a large subordinate Indian staff in charge of four experimental 
stations. It is affilia.ted to the London Chamber of Commerce and is 
represented in London by the South Indian Association. It elects 
an additional numiber to the Madras Legislative Council, and is 
represented on the Indian Tea Association, the Indian Tea Cess 
Qominittee, and by an Honorary member on the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras. 

• The headquarter.s of the Association are now at Madras, where the 
Planters' Chronicle, the official organ of the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India, is edited. This pa, per is published weekly and is 
distributed free of charge to all planters in Southern India and to 
various scientific bodies ail over the world. 

There are no provincial organisations in Bengal and Assam to re- 

• present the tca-])lanting community outside the Indian Tea Associa- 

Bens'al and Assam tion, but there are five flourishing district asso- 

« ’ ciations, namely, the Assam and Surma Valley 

brnncliGs of the India Tea Association, the. Darjeeling Planters’ 
.Association, affiliated to the Indian Tea Association and the Duars and 
Tcrai .Planters’ Associations. 


(«u) Trades Associations. 

Tlie cJiiet objects of the Calcutta Trades Association wdiich was 
founded in 18.80 and incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, 
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1882, are fco encourage frieiuily eomniuiiicfi- 
^AsSiaSo^ ^ amongst persons cngag<M'i in ])usi.uo.s!-; in 

Calcutta, especially on subjects involving Ikeir 
common interests, to collect and cironlato atal^sties and otlun- infor- 
mation relating to retail trade, to eonsid<‘.r all quesiionH (ionnet-.ied 
with the trade of Calcutta, and to promote or 0[>[>o.S(‘. a,uy legisiative or 
other measures aifecting simh trade : and further to arbitrate in, di.s|)ute.K 
between parties where the assistance of the Association in that ma/nn,e,i‘ Is 


sought for. 

For purposes of registration the membership of the Association wliieh 
is confined to firms engaged in retail trade Calcutta, whetJier the 
proprietorship of such firms be vested in an individual, a partncu'ship 
or a joint-stock company, is declared to consist of 100. 

The administration of the affairs of the Association is vested in the 
Master, the Deputy Master, the immediate Past Master, the Treasurer 
and a Committee consisting of six members elected at t^e annual 
general meeting, and six appointed by the Master, All Past 'Masters fwe 
also members of the Committee, so long as they are members 

of, or are connected with, subscribing firms. The Secretary is the 
executive officer of the Association. 


The principal officer of the Association, formerly styled President 
has, since 1831, been designated Master. In 1834 the Covernor- 
(General, Lord William Bentinclc, acceded to a request contained in a 
raMaorial addressed to him that the Association should^be recognised as- 
a public body, with authority to address Government when they 
desired, and had sufficient and reasonable cause for bo doing, and under 
subsequent administrations, the status of the Association has continued 
to be recognised. The Local Government has not only done the Associa- 
tion the honour of submitting various matters of public importance for 
its consideration, but has also conferred upon the members the right 
of nominating a representative to the Legislative Council oHhe province- 
and another to the Calcutta Port Trust. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at 34, Dalhuusie- 
Square, South. 

This Association was founded in 1 902 with the o b j ect of |)rora oting 
and safeguarding the interests, general or particular of the trading 
_ „ community fn the Bombay Presidency and also- 

TrSles^sSSaS collecting and distributing such information 

as may protect members of the Association f rom 
loss or damage likely to arise in whatever manner. It undertakes 
arbitration when called upon to do so, collects debts due to members 
and acts as trustees on their behalf for the liquidation, by pei-sons 
indebted, of debts due to them. It keeps a watch over legislative or 
other measures affecting trade and, when found necessary, addresses- 
Government in that regard. Other functions of the Association are tlic 
collection and circulation of, statistical information relating to trade 
and the fixing of holidays to be observed by members. 

The affairs of the Association are administered by the Master, the- 
immediate Past Master, the Treasurer and Secretary, together with lu 


Committee of five persons (exclusive of the ex-officio mernlbers of the^* 
Committee) subject to the control of the Association in general meeting. 
The Past Masters are cjc-qpci'o members of the. Committee" so long as 
they are members of, or are connected with members of the Association. 
The present membership amounts to 42, and the ofii.ces are situated at 
15, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay^ 

The Madras Trades Association, established in 1856 and subsequently 
incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, was founded with the- 
-r j A • object of promoting the interest of the trading 
^ tfosi? community of Madras, of furthering the adop- 

tion of a more healthy system of trade with 
reference to credit, and of obtaining, as far as possible, accurate informa- 
tion of the position and movements of those dealing with or indebted tO’ 
its members. It undertakes arbitration when necessary, collects debts, 
due to the members and generally acts as trustee for the liquidation, by 
persons indebted, of debtsdue to them. All questions relating to hours of 
business aiid the fixing of holidays are dealt with by the Association,, 
and in addition it promotes or opposes legislative or other measures, 
affecting trade. The present membership of the Association is 32,. 
consisting of both European and Indian firms engaged in trade. The 
administration of affairs is vested in the members and is controlled by 
the members in general meeting, the principal officers being the Ckair- 
man, the Vice-Chairman, and the Treasurer. 


The Association has the right of electing a representative to tine 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Madras, 2 Trustees to the 
Madras Port Trust, and 2 Councillors to the Municipal Corporation: 

The registered offices of the Association are situated at 11, Nara- 
singapuram Mount Eoad, Egmore, Street, Madras. 


The Rangoon Trades Association was founded in tke year 1898 with 
* , the object of promoting the interests of the' 

AswdaSon. ® trading community of Rangoon and for the 
* general adoption of a healthier system of retail 

trade with, reference to credit. It acts as arbitrator in disputes, collects- 
debts due t() tuembers and acts as trustee for the liquidation, by per- 


sons indebted, of: debts due to members of the Association. It arranges, 
hours of Imsiness and holidays, promotes or opposes any legislative or' 
other measures affecting trade, and collects and circulates trade statis- 
tics. Its memberslii]), at present numbering 36, consists of firms engaged 
in trade in Rangoon whether the proprietorship of such firms bC' 
vosteii in an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stock company. The 
administration of a:f!airs rests in a President, Vice-President and 
Trci;!, surer, and a Committee consisting of 6 members elected at the' 
annual general meeting. Past Presidents are ex-officio members of the 
Committee so long as they are members of, or are connected witli, sub- 
scri])ing firms. The Association has the right of electing a representa- 
tive to the Legislative Council of the Governor of Burma, to the Port 
Trust, to the Development Trust, and to the Railway Advisory 
Comiuittco. 
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Tlie regirttcvcd oilicc of tho AHHOciation is .situated at No, 70, PJiayre 
Stueet, Ifa^igonji, 

C.—Foreigsi. » 

Tlie Fl'cixIl (iluuubei.* of (.Joruiuiu'e.e., Bombay, wliicli is subvt^utio u;<l 
by tlie Ib'cnoli Govovmiiciif was i'oumled in 1021 to furilunr and {b'volop 
Frencl). tradi'- will' India. Tt lin.s about 050 
French Ch.'jmW of Com- . jji(.ftibo,rsun<l it.s IieadqiiavterH at (be, F,i'ciic'li 
Bombay. Tho otlico l)oarora con- 
■si,sfc of a President, 2 Vice-Prcisidents, a Secretaiy and a I’l'ctisurer witli 
tbo Consul .foi’ Franco at Bombay, and tlie FVencli Commeroial Aitadi6 
as Honorary Presidents. I.’he Cliamber publislies, every 2 nionths, a 
Bulletin in French with reports from all the principal markets and a 
.copy of the current Indian Customs Tariff. 


PART V 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES 

Tliougli the geographical position of India is favourable for interna- 
tional commerce, the littoral of the peninsula is remarkably deficient 
in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now employed in the 
carrying trade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan to Cape Comorin, 
with the exception of Karachi, Bombay and Mormugao, are practi- 
cally closecL to traffic from the end' of May to the beginning of Septem- 
ber by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is surfbound 
and without any natural harbours, though an attempt has been made- 
with some success to convert Madras from an open roadstead into a 
safe anchorage in all weathers by the construction of sea walls. Calcutta, 
admirably situated for trade in the rich Gangetic delta, is handicapped 
not by its distance from the sea but by the bars which tend to form in 
the Hooghly, andTlhittagong, though nearer the sea, sulfers in an accen- 
tuated form from a similar handicap. Burma is very similarly 
f, conditioned, Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassein and Tavoy being 
all on estuaries at some distance from the Bay of Bengal, and 
the three last-named suffer also from indifferent internal commu- 
nications. As a result of these - physical characteristics practically 
six-sevenths of India’s foreign trade is concentrated in five ports, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and Karachi, to name them in 
order of their importance, of which Bombay and Karachi alone are 
niitural harbours . 

These major ports with Chittagong are for administrative purposes 
placed irnder the control of bodies styled Port Trusts. These Trusts are 
composed of Gommissioiiors partly nominated and partly elected, who, 

• subj(jct to the control of the Local or Imperial Government, Lave 
certfMii, wide powers vested, in them by law to levy dues and taxes 
in connection with the landing and shipping of goods and to utilize 
the amounts so realized for the betterment of the amenities of the 
® port. 

In the following pages are reviewed the T)rincix>al features of the 
different ports beginning with Aden, and after crossing to Karachi follow- 
ing the coiistlino right round the Peninsula to the southernmost confines, 
of Tcnasscrim, 
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Aden. 


Ad'-^a is sifcnated <ai a volcanic peninsula at tlie junction of the oulf 
oJ: tJic saaiK’j na.rne with the Bod Sea and the Ind>an Ocuian. it 

is iituhw tlio ])oli1;ica] jurisdiction of the Grovernmont of B(tin])c,y, the 
Indin, n Sen, Customs Act does not apply aiid iniports i.]Loro!:r()ni. into 
Britisli India ar(i ro)^:mled as foreign imports. 

Tii.c S(.',ttl(‘Juent, including the island of Ihvrim in tlui Jted Siin,, lias 
,an area, of about SO s(}. miles and a population of 06, 500. Tlu; port 
known jImS Steamer Point has an outer harbour giving a safe a,ne-h,orn,ge 
to a number of vessels, wliilo the inner harbour is dredged to a minimum 
depth of 30 foot and has two berths at which'-steamers drawing 33 feet 
can lie. There are no wharves and cargoes are loaded and discluirged 
by lighters and small boats. A metre gauge railway, constructed during 
the war, runs for about thirty miles into the interior. 

A great deal of cargo intended for the adjacent Italian and French 
colonies, Abyssinia, Arabia, the Soudan, the Persian Gulf and Mombassa, 
is unloaded here and similarly produce from these destinaiii.ons is re- 
consigned at Aden to destinations in Europe and Asia. 


Situation and history. 


Karachi. 

The port of Karachi in the Province of Sind is situated in latitude 
24° 47' North, longitude G8° 58' Bast, and is the nearest port in 
India to Europe. For about a hundred and 
fifty years Karachi has been the gate of foreign 
commerce not only for Sind but also for a great part of North-AVest 
India, Baluchistan and Afghanistan; but the value of its trade at the 
time of the conquest of Sind in 1843 amounted to no more than 
£80,000 annually. In 1863, the value rose to £4,440,000 bub this 
was due to a temporary cause, W 2 :,, the effect of the American war 
on the Indian cotton market, and it was not until after direct rail 
communication had been established with the Punjab, in 1878 that 
this level was again touched. Though Karachi possesses large railway 
workshops and three well-equipped modern floor mills, it cannot be 
regarded as an industrial centre, but it is of importiince as the principal 
market and port of shipment for the surplus produce of North-Western 
India and as a storage depot for the manufactures and foreign produce 
which the hinterland requires in exchange for the raw products sent 
down. The principal exports are wheat, cotton, barley, oilseeds, wool, 
hides and skins and animal bones (bone meal, bone dust, etc,), and the 
principal imports, cotton and woollen piecegoods, sugar, iron and steel, 
kerosene oil and coal and coke (largely on Government account for the 
North-AVesteni Eailway). 

The present population of Karachi is 217,000. The only railway 
line directly serving Karachi is the North-Western Eailway (broad 
r, ,, ,, gauge) which runs on the right bank of the 

ai way connec ions. Sukimr and Quetta and on the left 

bank to Lahore via, Hyderabad (Sind) and Eohri. At Hyderabad the 
narrow gauge Jodhpur-Bikaner Kailway connects with the North- 
Western Eailway. The interior of Sind is tapped by a few sm<an feeder 
SO 



railways on the narrow gauge constructed and managed by Messrs. 
Forbes, Forbes Campbell & Co. of Karachi. 

The present facilities of the port include a continuous line of 
wharfage 8,600 feet in length with seventeen ship berths in line, and 
„ one coasting steamer berth completely served 

Fac’-jtaes ot tae port. • jjy ^ail-vvay, with ninety-seven 35-owt., one 
14-ton, and one 30-ton cranes and one 14-tGn crane at a s<jparate pier 
served by 'railway to take heavy lifts from lighters and a 30-ton 
floating crane. In addition there are moorings in the stream for 
20 ocean-going ’steamers, and anchorage for innumerable country 
craft, apart from a boat-wharf, 1,824 feet in length, specially devoted 
to this trade. Other amenities include a bulk oil pier at which liquid 
fuel and petroleum are discharged by pipes direct into the bulk oil 
installations of the various oil companies, a boat basin, an export yard, 
a produce yard now largely used as a supplementary export; yard, and 
an import yard. 

^ The aSairs of the port were,* before the formation of a Harbour 
Board in 1880, managed under the orders of the Commissioner in 
Sind and other officers. In 1886 the Port Trust 
Port r«si. created by the passing of the Karachi Port 

Trust Act (Bombay Act VI of 1886), and the newly constituted body 
held its first meeting in April 1887. The Chairman, practically 
ex-offwio, was the Collector of Karachi, and four of the eight members 
were elected by the Chamber of Commerce and. Municipality and the 
remainder nomiiiated by Government. In 1902 the number of Trusties 
was increased to eleven, and in 1909 Government agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Chairman. 

Since 1907, Karachi has been recognised as a first class port and is 
the headquarters of a Collector of the Imperial Customs Service, with 
three Assistant Collectors. The new offices of the Port Trust, completed 
early in 1916, cost about £63,760. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port; in private 
^ and Government merchandise and the revenue and expenditure of 
the Port Trust during the last quarter of a 
Trade of the port. century are given in the table below. 

Tablji! No. 9, — Value of the trade of the 'port of Karachi and the revenue 
and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 
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The deficits in !,9]9-20 und 1922-23 and the reduced sui'pluses kIlcwip 
anainst other jears arc due to the general decline in trade which follow t'd 
tiiQ conclusion, of w'ar, and also to the heavy additionsd ex|)en(!.iiur(‘ 
which had to be incurred in purchasing materials at abnormal ra,l ('s for 
repairs and. renewcds to ])iarit, etc., which conhl not Ixi givim th.eir nsiia,! 
ovcrliiiul v/hile tlie War Ifisted. There is h.oweV(ir every to ;(,»iti- 

cipate that, witli a revival of trade, there will he a substantial excess 
of rev{mii.(M)V(U’ exiM,nditure in years to cotne. 

The number of vessels (exclusive of fishing boats) .entering trh<i jiort 
in 1922-23 was 2,809 with an aggregate tonnage of 2,212,229 as compared 
with 2,859 with an aggregate tonnage of 2, 3415, 017 in the previouvS yisar. 
Of 865 steamers entering in 1922-23 no less than 700 were British. 

The debt of the Port Trust Board on the 31st March 1923 amounted 
in round figures to £1,902,000, against which may be set i.mniense],y 
valuable p.roperty in land and material and reserve .funds exceeding 
£3,876,000 in value. ■ • * , 

In 1919-20, Mr. Palmer of Messrs. .Rendel, Palmer and Trittoin. 
Consulting Engineers, London, was engaged by the Board to repoi-t on 
the West wharf scheme and the future development; of tlic i*ort. hlr. 
Palmer’s report follows the general lines laid down by tim Board for the 
expansion and improvement of the port of Karachi, which ai'c estimated: 
to cost about £2,000,000, namely - 


, 1. The immediate construction of a quay wall |or 0 berths and 
equipment thereof on the west side of the main ship 
channel. ■ 

2. The construction of two ship berths at the Native jetty. 

3. The widening^of the Native jetty frontage. 

4. Improved accommodation for countiy craft. 

5. The provision of a fishermen’s harbour. 

6. More oil piers and a second boat basin. 

7. A graving dock. 

8. The development of the Lowe;- harbour. 

9. The reconstruction of the East wharf. 

The .Karachi Port Improvement scheme, 1921, as it is called, wliicJi 
resulted from this report, provides for the immediate constnicti(.)n oil 

, , six and later on, as required, of more bertlis on. 

Improvement scheme. 

su.fficient for six berths, has been reclaimed by means of the sncti.o:n 
dredger “ Graham Lynn ” and further reclamation is now being under- 
taken. The construction of 3 berths 1,650 ft. long on the west side of 
the Harbour for steamers of 34 feet draught is in progress and 9 berths 
will be built as required. Consideration is also being given to a sclieme 
for the provision of 2 liquid fuel pipelines of lb" diameter at a 
number of the East wharf berths, so that vessels burning oil may 
be able to banker without removal from the loading and discharging, 
berths. 
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The total expenditure up to the 31st January 1924 was Es. 72,81.739 
(£486,449). 

Provided that iio uaforeseen delays are experienced, it is estimated 
that three berths on the west side wiU ; be ready lor occupatioii by the 
middle ol; 1927, when the construction of an additional length of 
ciiiayago wall be considered, if trade developments do not necessitate 
the question being taken lip earlier. 

The quay wall is being built on^the monolith systein, and each of 
the three berths will be equipped with a liberah number of up-to-date 
electrically driven luffing granes of 2 to 5 tons lifting capacity and a two 
storied transit warehouse for the reception of over 12,000 tons of cargo. 
Tlie cranes will span three lines of rails and deliver goods into either 
wagons or transit warehouses. Bail facilities for the expeditious 
removal and supply of goods will be laid along the quays and behind 
the warehouses and the whole connected up, as at the existing East 
wharves, with the North-Western Railway system. The original 
intention 'was to use these berths for imports only, but it has no-w iDeeu 
decided to make them suitable for both import and export cargoes. 
The width of the channel between the East and West wharves will 
foe 1,400 ft. 

There are two other ports in Sind open to foreign trade, Keti Bandar 
and Birganda^ under the jurisdiction of the Principal Collector of 
. Customs, Sind, hut neither of them is of siiffi- 

jiior ay importance to deserve detailed mention. 

South of Sirganda are Mmidvi, the chief port of 
, Cutch, and Dwarha, a famous place of pilgi’image in an isolated portion of 
the Baroda State, both ports of call on the Bomhay-Karachi sea route. . 
■Steamers lie of! at some distance of the shore and the traffic is chiefly 
local. The foreign trade of Porbander in Kathiawar was at one time 
prosperous but it is now chiefly coastwise. The Portuguese port Dm 
.011 the island of that name on the southernmost extremity of the same 
peninsula boasts an excellent harbour but its exchanges, once considerable 
•with Mozambique, are now completely stagnant. Burnt, situated 14 
miles from the s(ja with wliich it is connected by a river, negotiable only 
.by small coiintiy c/raft, was one of the earliest and most important of the 
East India Company’s factories and its trade 'v^as very considcvj-alile in 
.agricultural produce u,nd cotton, the value of which was estimated in 
1801 at over £1 million. A hundred years later this total had. contracted 
to £200,000 and in the last fifteen years the decrease has been even more 
maidscd, most of the trade being now transferred to Bombay owing to 
the linking lip of the two ports by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
Indi/i Railway. South of Surat m Daman, the capital of the Portngnese 
■s(dtlouient of that name, which has an area of 82 square miles and. a 
]-)o]mlation of 47,000. Even after the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India tlie volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Gujarat 
to East Africa was considerable and between 1817 and 1837 there was 
also a .(i<jurishi.ng opium traffic with Macao, but since then the foreign 
trade has dwindled to nothing. 
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Bombay. 

Tii .0 port- of Bombay wliioh is situated on an island of s;unii aaiuo 
iu. latitude 18” 55' N, longitude 72° 54': E, «\V(^s its import-anoo to 
its geograpMcal position a, nd to its rua.jjini fltuvut 
SsiuatjoM aaid kstory. natural lio,i*bour. As is .well known, tlie island, 
was part of tdie dowry of Catherine of Bnaganza, (Jtousa of Cluirk'.s If, 
wlio cmrfeiTed it for an. annual .rent of ;£1() upon the blast .indja. ( !ompa, ny 
in IdOS. A,ft( 3 r t.he conquest of the Deocan 15l) yea,rs la, ter .Bombay 
became a provincial (.capital but until the middle {)f the IbtL (ientury 
it continued little .more tliaii a collecting centre for 'the smaller ports 
of the west coast and for the relatively simll strip of land between 
the western Ghats and the sea. A period of progress was initiated by 
the establishment in 1838 of a regular monthly mail service to England 
by the overland, route across Egypt and twelve years later commenced 
the work of linking up Bombay by railwaj?- with the cotton growing 
tract, s above the Ghats and the wheat fields of the Pnnj{]^b and the 
United Provinces. The American Civil War gave Bombay' cotton <^111 
unparalleled opportunity and, if the reckless speculation vdiieli ensued 
swallowed up many private fortunes, the port its(df (umuged with its 
wharve.s and accommodation greatly increased and improved and its 
commercial potentialities unimpaired. 

In the following table the total value of the trade of the pori) during 
the last quarter of a century is recorded; 


Table No. 10. — Total value of ihe trade of the port (ff Bombay (foreign 
and coasting) in private and Government merchandise from 1897 *■98, 


Year. 

Valne of 
imports. 

Value of 
oxjjorts. 

Total 

1897-98 

£ 

34,8.50,330 

£ 

28,889,200 

£ 

6.3, 7.39, .590 

1902-03 . . . . . • . • 

38,662,000 

39,104,460 

77,066,400 

1907-08 

60,852,330 

46,791,000 

107, 643, .330 

1912-13 

86,471,660 

66,922,660 

142,394,320 

1917-18 

79,642,600 

: 70,921,600 

: 1.50,564,200 

1918-19 . . . . . . 

96,153,658 ; 

67,276,000 

163,4£sJ.1.5S 

19J9-20 

116,379,403 ' 

107,805,981 

224,245,384 

l920-2i 

137,109,110 

92,513,591 

229,622,701 

1921-22 

! 113,498,106 ; 

89,893,297 

203,391,493 

1922-23 

12.3,445,332 ; 

I 

93,671,311 

217,010,043 



Railway and sea con' 
sections. 


In spite of tlie disorganisation caused by plague since 1896 not only to 
the, facilities of the port but also to the local industrial position, the 
trade of Bombay, as the above table indicates, has until recently 
continued uninterruptedly to expand, and owing to a variety of causes 
it suffered to a smaller extent than any other port in India from the 
adverse conditions created by the war. The temporary setback in 
1921-22 was a reflection of adverse trade conditions everywhere and the 
partial recovery made in 1922-23 suggests that when the export 
trade revives the record achieved in 1920-21 will be eclipsed. 

Bombay is connected with Gujarat and Northern India by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway, and with the Deccan, 
Central India, the Gangotic plain, Calcutta and. 
Madras by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Of the raw materials brought down to the port 
for export, by far the most important is cotton, the other principal items 
being coal, hides, twist and yarn, grain and seeds, and manganese ore, 
while buUion, cotton manufactures, Jiardware, metals, machinery, kerosene 
oil, sugar and timber are the chief imports. Bombay has not the 
advantages possessed by Calcutta in having rich coal fields within two 
hundred miles or a system of navigable rivers to bring produce dov;n 
to the port, but on the other hand she boasts a natural harbour directly 
upo,n tire sea, which, thanks to its situation, is open at all times of the 
year. 

The principal shipping lines calling at Bombay are the same as those 
of Calcutta. Tliere is also a large pilgrim traffic to the Hedjas and 
trade with the Jlersian Gulf ports in which Indian merchants take a 
preponderating part. The coasting trade with Karachi, Kathiawar, the 
Malabar coast and Goa is of considerable importance. The number of 
vessels which entered and cleared in the foreign trade in the year 1913- 
14 was 1,536 with an aggregate tonnage of 3,837,111. In 1922-23, the 
corresponding figures were 1,523 and 4,422,187. 

The harbour is about ten miles long, from north to south, with a 
general width of from four to six miles, the anchoi-age for vessels 
being on the sheltered eastern side of the island. 

Skpping facitoes. equipped wct docks, 

known respectively as Prince’s dock, Victoria dock and Alcxandia 
dock, .having a total water area of 104|- acres and a total quayage of 
nearly 41- miles ; also two dry docks, the newer having a lengtli. of i,(f00 
feet and a width of 100 feet and the other a length of 525 feet and a 
width of 66|- feet. Over 200 hydraulic cranes witli. a lifting capacity 
varying from 30 cwt. to 100 tons are in use in the wet docks. Until 
comparatively recently the railway connection with the docks was- 
decidedly inadequate and necessitated a double handling of goods. 
Raw cotton had to be transported by carts from the railway goods 
termini to the Cotton Green at Colaba and thence to the mills or doclrs, 
thus ad.ding to the cost- of the raw material. The new scheme recently 
completed by tlie Bombay Port Trust provides direct communic,alion 
bet^veen tlie railways, docks and goods depots and extensive storage shed 
accommodation at Se-wri. The cotton trade has now been trajisferred 
from Colaba to Sewri where the Port Trust have provided the largest 
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and best- eqiuT)pea depot of its kind in tke world. About tbree million 
ha-Ies of cottoii ciai be accommodated and tlie depot, witli its lirepi'oof 
bii'o-concrodij '^odowjis fitted with automatic fire sprinlders, cover 
an iU'ca of ncaxly 500,000 sq. yds. * 

T.]i.o following table gives a comparison between tJie years lO-I.O-'hl 
and 1922-23 of '’the principal items of import and tvxport triu'bMbudt 
Tmle of the port. witb at tbe port of Bombay. 

Tablr No. 11. —Qum'f'l'ity of the pmmifal of import and rxfort at 
the port of Bombay in 1918~14 and ’.W2ti~23. 


Impoets. 


1 

Quantitv. 

1913-14. 

! Pavticixlara of tlie 

! principal itema 

of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1922-23. 

42,049 000 

1 Kernaonc oil and 

j '!';innkl Fuel. 

’ Gallons 

78;510,000 , 

656,000 

1 Ooa! .... 

Tons. 

r),“2,e!)0 

622,000 

C^ottrm 

Packagos. 

633,6110 

452,000 

Piecogoods . 

Bales and Cases. 

213,000 

320,000 

Bricks, Tiles, Chunam 
and Sand. 

Tons. 

309,0 00 

208,000 

Oraln . . 

>s 

•117,000 

238,000 

Iron and. Steel . . 


228, Ooi) 

22.5,000 

Sugar . . . . 

■ „ 

160,000 

139,000 

Maphiuery, Boilers and 

,, 

200, 00(.) 


Railway Materials. 



125,000 

Hardware . . . ' 

Packages. 

88,000 

102,000 

Timber 

Tons. 

90,000 

90,000 

Firewood 


(>S,000 

40,000 

Twist and Yarn . 

Bales. 

100,000 

18,000 

^Stato Railway and 
Clivil Stores. 

Tons. 

78,000 

16,000 

Wool 

Packages. I 

1:5.000 

12,000 

Hard-ware 

Tons. 

! 1(5,000 


Exports. 


Quanti-tiV. 

1913-14. 

Particulars of the 
principal items 
of trade. 

Unit. 

1 Qiiantitvn 

1922.23. 

6,207,000 

Kerosene oil 

Gallon.?. 

5,07.5,01)0 

2,195.000 

Cotton 

Packages. 

2,879,000 

822,000 

Seed.? , . . 

Tom. 

50!),u00 

012,000 

Manganese ore . . 

Bales. 

.‘}(i-l-,0<)0 

529,000 

Twist and Yarn . 

357,000 

451,000 i 

Grain , . , . 

Tons. j 

18:1.000 

404,000 

Hides . . . 

Hos. I 

3.000 

237,000 

; Pieeegoods , , 

Bales and Cases. 

368,000 

51,000 

Groundnuts . . . 

Tons. 

42,000 

46,000 

vSugar .... 


58d)ti() 

31,000 

Myrobalans . , . 


;5:i,ooo 

31,000 

Iron . , , . 


:50,ooo 

28,000 

Bones . . , 

z 

1:5,000 




Theajffairs of the port are under the supervision and control of the 
Bombay Port Trust, a body conskting of a Ohairniau and twenty mom- 
_ bers, seven of whom are nominated by Govern- 

Port Trust , ment, which had its origin in 1802 in a private 
ooncorn <3aJlef]. the Bixdiinstone Land and Press Company. Tliis Com- 
pany o:nt«irod into a contract with Government to provide a Imndred 
acres for t]i(3 tce-minus of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway receiving 
in return th,e right to reclaim from the sea for it.s own advantage two 
.hu.udr(?d. iind fifty acres fronting its own properties. DevolopTuents of 
the port; immediately followed, but the Government, seeiiig it inadvis- 
able to vest such a* monopoly of the harbour front in a priveti) company, 
decided to buy it out and4ransfcr its properties to the charge ()i a public 
trust. In 1SG9 thercioro the rights of the Company were taken over 
by Government and finally vested in a newly created Port Trust 
in June 1873. In 1879 the Trust was reconstituted by Government 
on a basis which has remained practically unchanged to the present 
day. WitJi the opening of the Prince’s Dock in 1880, the financial 
difficulties of the Trust disaj^peared. The revenue in 1922-23 amounted 
to £1,730,823 against an expenditure of £1,718,310. The net surplus 
on the year’s working was £15,481 and the total debt of tlie Trust at 
the end of the year amounted to £13,797,754. 

Large developments have been carried out in recent years by the Trust 
to meet the gi'o wing demands of an increasing trade, and four schemes, 
at an aggregate cost of about £10 millions, have 

Extension schemas. been completed : (1) the construction .pf 

one wet and one dry dock ; (2) the reclamation from the soi., 
of about 583 acres of land to tlie north of the docks to provide 
' goods depots ; (3) the construction of tlui now Port Trust Railway 
connecting witli the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways at a point about (J miles outside 
the city -where it takes over their traffic and distributes it at the various 
goods depots or rails it direct into dock as required ; (4) a di^ep water 
pier at Trombay for the discharge of bulk petrol, witli pijie oonneotion 
to the oil installation at Sewri. The sea wall of the new Alexandra 
Dock has been extended 1,600 feet on the west to form the new Ballard 
■pier on wdiicli a commodious passenger station has bb*en ererjted, from 
and to -whicli the mail trains run and at wliicJi niiul passe,ng(irs land 
and embark. An additional passenger berth has been opemed afi 
No. 18 Alexandra dock. 

A ne^y Custom House adjoins this new landing pier at which the 
mail sorting arc also accommodated. Part of the ne-vv Port 

Trust Railway was opened for traffic in Jamiary 1915 and the main 
system is 3io\v completed. The traffic of the railway' has develo]-)ed 
steadily since 1 915-1 0 as ’tlie revenue receipts of that year, namely, 
£(;G,4b{| rose to £99,1)00 in 1916-17 and £155,200 during 1922-23. 
The. tf'tal length of the. track, including sidings, is over 100 miles, 
’rile new docks, railway and goods depots wore all of inestimable 
vaiuo d.uring tlie jieriod of war when the facilities they provided wore 
fully made use of -for Government requirements. 
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In the following table are sliown the reTenue and cx;[Kaw]ifc(!ro oE 
tlie Port TrasU'hiring tlie last twenty five years. In that period fJic: 
income of the Commissumers has steadily increased and is no^? noiVidy 
six times what it was in 1897-98. * 


Table No. 12.~-Bemm.ui and expenditure of Bmnhay Port Trust from 
1897-98. 




Yotu'. 



Keceijite. 

Expo.iidituro. 

1897-98 . 





^ £ 

300,590 

£ 

319,730' 

1902-03 . 





394,000 

3()G.OOO 

1907-08 . 





618,400 

430,400 

1912-13 . 





692.530 

616,1 30 

1917-18 . 





1,100,930 

3,041,330 

1918-19 . 





1,284,144 

1,215,130 

1919-20 . 




• #. 

1,346,860 

1,623,718 

* 1,338,022 

1020-21 . 





1,6 11, 6 If 

1921-22 . 





1,. 600, 480 

1.671,338 

1922-23 . 





1,730,823 

1,718,310 


Mormugao. 

On the Konkan'^ coast south of Bombay there is no port of any sise 
until one reaches Mormugao, though Janjira, Malwan and Venyurla 
have between September and May a considerablh. coasting trade 
with Bombay and Malabar coast ports. Mormugao situated on tlie 
eastern extremity of the peninsula of that name in Poriyngucse India, 
about five miles south of Panjim or Nova Goa, the capital, is the 
terminus of the West of India Portuguese railway. This lino was built 
by an English Company under the guarantee of the Porfciiguose Gov(U'.n- 
ment and worked since 1903 by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, The port is also worked by the railway but quay and tonna.g(? 
dues are collected by the Government of Portuguese liidia and lunidc.d 
over to the Raihvay. The Portiigiuise Government also n.ppoint tlie 
Port Officer, Port Health Oflicer and Customs (;.sfcablish.moiit. 

Mormugao has developed considerably in recent years as a port. 
A breakwater 1,200 feet long was comjileted in 191G to aiford proksetion 
against the south-west monsoon and wi.tliin the 
Pori facihties. sheltered harbour thus created there is a 
quay wall afc right angles capable of berthing several ocean-going 
steamers. This quay is fitted with 20 travelling cranes including one 
writh a carrying capacity of 30 tons, and one of 25 tons. Tkere 
is also a steam dredger. The port is open all the year round. Ajiart 
from the Customs warehouse there are ten sheds, of which nine 
belong to the railway and one to a private firm. Loading 
and discharging is done by the railway company whose wagons run 
alongside the quay. The Bombay tonnage scale applies in the absence 
of other agreement or charter. Mormugao is a distributing poxii and. her 
foreign exports consist chiefly of the produce of Mysore and Hyderabad, 
and the Bombay-Deccan, particularly cotton and manganese. Ex- 
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ports fro7ii Portuguese India are salt, coconuts and areca nuts. T.h.e value 
of the imports and exports during the last ten 3 mars is shown in the 
following table. Latterly the statistics have been maintained for the 
Calendar year, and the figures for the first three montlis of 1918 when 
tho change was made, are included in tho>se for 1917-18 also. 


Tablk No. 13. — Trade of Mormugao harbour from 1013-11 onwards. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 


£ 

£ 

1913-14 

154,750 

52,219 

1914-15 

166,328 

25,623 

1915-lfi 

176,955 

89,379 

1916-17 

226,549 

61,315- 

1917-lS . . . . .... 

! 1.57,154 

77,236 

1918 . 0 . ... 

282,645 

121.066 

im . . . . . . . 

481,910 

119,317 

1920 . - . . . . . . 

45,900 

93,744 

1921 . . . 

442,127 

97,229 

1922 

480,385 

71,687 


Mangalore. 

To the south of Goa lies the Bombay district of North Kanara with 
the ports, only open to the coasting trade, of Earwar, Honavar and 
Bliaihal, the laSt-named being close to the frontier of the Madaas 
district of South Kanara. Passing Coondajjoor which is a port of call 
only for steamers on the Bombay-Maiigalore run, Mangalore, the 
district headquarters with a population of 54,000, is reached at the' 
junction of the Gorpur and Netravati rivers, about 130 miles south of 
Morniugao. It is a tidal port; served, chiefly by backwater communi- 
cation with, the liinterlancl. There is a Port Officer and Customs 
Collector. Mangalore is the north.-western terminus of the South Indian 
Bailway. Vessels up to 200 tons can anchor inside the backwater : 
larger vessels lie about three miles from the shore. There is a small 
lighthouse. Iflie chief exports to Europe are pepper from neighbouring 
areas, coffee and sandalwood from Mj^sore, and tiles, rice, salt fish, dried 
fruits and fisli manunis fo Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf. 

Tlio foreign im])oit trade is negligible but Mangalore is the favourite. 
]) 0 .!t on i'Jie coasi; for the Laccadive and Amindivi islanders, who bring 
tlieir coil' and other coconut produce there for sale. 114 steamers 
aggregating 213,420 tons cleared the port in 1913-14 and in 1922-23, 
] 21 steamers aggregating 178,962 tons. 

Teliicheriry. 

Teilicherry with a, population of about 28,000 is situa.ted about 94 miles 
sontli of Mangaloi'c iuifl 14 miles south of Cannanore, a town of about 
the same', in'/.a with much smaller foreign trade. Steamers, -which ancdior 
iilxnit twu) iiiih^s off the shore, can work at Tellicheny even during the 
mousoon -when all the other ports on the coast are closed, owing to the 
■ . -SO- 


natural backwatex provided by the roclcy approaclies tio tlio port;. A 
sBa-¥/a.ll oJ: Jatcrite in ceineiit, 'ijlOS feet in lengtb, has recently ])een built 
to afford proti^ction against erosion and a pier, bOb feet in haigib, -m) 
be provided with four l-ton and one 54on fixetl craru^s, is niulor mi\~ 
stiuction. Tcllicheriy is the hc-adtjiiarters of a Port Otlicer iurd (Justoios 
Collector and is on the CalkmIiAIaaigalore extension, of the (S(>iti;h liuliau 
Eailway. The ])rin(‘.i])al exports are coffee and pepper, wliic^h c.onn'. down 
by road frojn estates in Mysore and Coorg, copra,, saiidnlwood iuid 
tea. 

.128 steamers aggregating 881, lid tons cleared th(j-port in IbllVl-l, 
iiiid m 1922-23, 101 steamers aggregatmg 319^748 tons. 

Mahe. : 

About five miles soiitli of Tellicheny one enters the small French 
settlement of Malic with an area of about five square miles ami a ])opu- 
lation of about 10,000 in charge of an A^hmmstmuuv. Tlie town itsedf 
is picturesquely situated on the slopoe of a hill on the soiitrmi'u ])aiik 
of the Mahci Elver where it enters the Arabian Sea. There jms ])c,eu 
no foreign trade for several years except through the adjoining port of 
Tellicherry. 

Calicut. 

Calient, the capital of the Malabar district, is some 12 miles 
soijth of Teilioherry and about 90 miles nortli of Cochin.^ It is Ib'l .miles 
by rail from Madras, and the headquarters of a Port Ollicer and Customs 
Collector and also of an Inspector of Customs,, subordinate to the Col- 
lector of Customs, Madras. A Chamber of Commerce ivas o[)eu,e(l Juvre 
in 1923. The population exceeds 83,000. Tlie port: is pi*acti{uilly closed 
during the south-west monsoon from the end of May until tlm latter 
half of August. The sea is very shallow and steamers anclior alxmt 
three miles from the shore, connection being maintained by ]ight(vrs 
and small boats. bTative craft of 150 tons and below lie aljout 800 
yards off the shore. 

There are two new piers about 1| miles apart, <>,ach 775 feet lon,,g 
and fitted with eight cranes (two of each sel; being of fivo-ton capa- 
city , and the remaining six bemg of (uie-ton 
ortfacuties. Capacity) to facilitate shipment into lighters. 
The northern pier is opposite to the Custom House, and the southern 
abuts on the native bazar. Beypore, seven miles to the south, at the, 
month of the river of that name, is regarded as a wharf of Calicut 
port. It has eight wharves along the river bank and native craft ^of 
loO tons burthen are able to anchor half a mile from the mouth. The 
lighthouse at Calicut is visible 12 miles out at sea. 

The number of steamers clearing the port iu 1913-14 was 187, tiro 
figures of total tomrage being 567,620. The corresponding figures for 
1922-23 were 212 and 564,193. 

The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, cofico, tea, pe[qn‘.r, 
ginger, lubber and fish manure. The foreign import tmclo, which is 
insignificant, consists chiefly of metals, machinery and provisions. 
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Cochin. 

Cockiii, Kitiui.te(l about 90 miles south of Calicut, is the most im|)ortaut 
port between Bombay and Colombo, and in the Madras Presidency the' 
value of its i;i‘ade is oftly exceeded by that of Madras and Tiiticorin. 
The*, system of backwaters running parallel with the coavSt affords ch.eap 
transport, and when the natural situation of the port has boon fully 
dev('J(‘p(^(i., its ])osition should ensure a very great increase in its trude. 
Cocliiu is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden tlian Bombay arid over 300 
miles m^arer to Durban. 

'iriie Cof.'hin Inirbour scheme contemplates in the first instance tha- 
cutting open of a channel across the bar at the mouth of the backwater 
to provide ocean-going steamers with access at 
New Harbour Scheme, tides and in all Weather conditions to the 

inner harbour where anchorage accommodation will be provided for such 
vessels. As part of the scheme, about 150 acres of land will be reclaimed! 
adj oining the Venduruthz island for port purposes, where it is proposed to 
locate the (Jiffices, godowns, and buildings required for the harbour autho- 
rity. As the success of the scheme depends on the possibility of dredging 
the bar to a depth of 30 ft. and keeping it open at all seasons of the- 
year at a cost within the financial capacity of the port, an experimental 
channel, about 150 ft. wide, w^as cut across the bar and completed 
in May 1923 at a cost of about Es. 9 lakhs (£60,000). The Harbour 
Engineer’s report on the result of the experiment is under the considera- 
tion of the Madras Government. If the experiment is declared to be a 
success, the next ^tage of the scheme, viz., the dredging of the perinanej).t 
channel and the provision of moorings for vessels will be proceeded with 
at a cost of about Es. 45 lakhs (£300,000). A dry dock at a cost of 
- Bs. 3’ 87 lakhs (£25,800) is in the meanwhile nearing completion. 
Though the present port of Cochin lies in British territory, it is impos- 
sible to make any large development of it without including in it areas- 
of the Oochiii State and ultimately of the Travancore State also. Au 
agreement has therefore been entered into by the British Government 
with the Cochin and Travancore Darbars under which, subject to certain 
conditions, the three Governments are joint partners in the financing and 
development of the harbour and will divide among themselVes equally 
tlie customs collecldons of the port from the time it becomes the regular 
practice', for ocean-going steamers to come inside and discharge at moor- 
ings, tile (‘.xisting arrangements under the Interportal convention of 18C5 
being sujiersedt'.d. It is hoped to introduce a Port Trust Bill at a very 
early (kite and constitute a Trust for the port on the lines of those at 
Bombay and otlier major ports. If the new harbour scheme 
materialises it will be necessary to link Brnakulam with the Podauiir- 
Mangalore broad gauge section, of the South Indian Eailway by a 
broa-d gauge lii o instead of the metre gauge which at jiresent connects 
c it to iSlioranur, so that no break of gauge may cheek the flow of traffic 
to port from the fertile hinterland it is designed to serve. 

Sl.eaincrs now anchor in the roads about 2| miles from the wharves 
arid ’wliilc business at the port is practically at a standstill from the end 
of May until the middle of August when the 
Fment port facilities. -^rade in cocouut produce is slack, cargo can be- 
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'fl’-oriced Avlieri. rctjuiTecl OAving to fcJie protection afiordod by tbe IVl'alia!>ii:rani 
sandbauk tlir<;e miles to tli.e nortk. Lanndics tow fiie c'argo ]»o;ils to 
and from tlie steamers. A new Custom Houbc Jias 1at(dy Ixkmi op<‘!u',d 
with wharves designed to carry seven cranes. * The Custotus iuxl Iba-fc 
oliices and principal business Imuses occupy th,c foi’cdicnn of 'Brii.iM'li 
Oocliin., wlnle the railway serving the. port hiis its-tcrmiiius at Krna kul-im, 
the capital of tlic Indian Btatc of Cochin, on tlie tuistern sitb.*. of Uus back- 
water about two and a quarter miles away. 

By the Interportal Convention of IBOb, the Cochin .Darbar agi-caxl to 
.abolisli the tobacco monopoly and inland transit duties a.n<l to e([uali/a', 
the rates of Custonj^ duties at i1)s ports with 
Customs arscangements. those in force at Britisli Indian ports n,s well as 
to sell salt within its limits at prices ruling in the adjoining district 
of Malabar. In return for these concessions, ike BritisJi Covermuent 
guaranteed a minimum customs and tobacco revenue of £7,3(i0. As 
tkere are no ports in tke State open to foreign trade and as tke Customs 
revenue has gone up very considerably at Cochin in recenf years, this 
subsidy has lately been increased. The exports from Cochin consist 
chiefly of coir, copra, coconut oil, tea and rubber, and the grouiuliiut 
trade has great potentialities w^hen the railway communications have 
been improved, as the area under this crop in tke adjoining districts is 
steadily increasing. Tke port is tke keadquarters of a Port Officer and 
Customs Collector. Tke population of Britisk Cockin is 21,000 and of 
Brnakulam 23,000. 

* Tke number of steamers clearing tke port in 1913^14 was 225, tkeir 
.aggregate tonnage being 715,313. Tke corresponding figures for 1922-23 
were 233 and 730,588. 

Proceeding fnrtker soutk, tke coast line for about 200 miles is tkat * 
-of Travancore. 

By tke Interportal Convention of 18G5 tke Travancore Durbar agreed 
to apply at all its seaports tlie tariff in force from time to time at ports 
in Britisk India. Iffie duty on salt is enkanced or reduced iti iiec-ordiuicc 
whtk tke rates current in Britisk IiidiJi. Tea on wliick cxpotl; duty kas 
been levied at a hind Customs station in Travancore is cixempt from 
export duty on skipineiit at a Cockin or otlier Britisk Indian port and 
revenue realised on foreign produce imported at Britisk Indian jimd for 
re-export to Travancore is credited to tke State. 

Aileppey. 

Alleppey, tke premier port and commercial centre in Travapcorc 
•witk a population of 32,000, is situated about 50 miles nortk of 
Quilon and 35 miles soutk of Cockin. A canal coiuiects tke port 
witk tke interior backwaters. It is a convenient dejiot for tfie Bto'rag(i 
and disposal of all fresk produce and possesses a karbour a (fording safe 
anckorage during tke greater part of tke year. A mud bank in i;k(‘. 
roadstead acts as a natural break-water against tke force of tke 
•rougkest seas. Tke aggregate tonnage of vessels touckiug at tke port is 
.about 300,000, 


The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, 
cardamoms, ginger, and pepper. The port possesses a lighthouse and 
pier, and a traniway wmrked by coolies conveys goods from the latter to 
the warehouses. 

Quilon. 

Quiloii, the Goilum of Marco Polo, has been a trading centre from 
very early times. It is connected with AUeppey by backwater and 
is on tiie Shciicottah-Quilon-Trivandrum branch of the South Indian 
Eailway constructed at the cost of the Travancore Darbar. The chief 
industries are cotton spinning and tile manufacture. Vessels anchor about 
mile from the shore and^a railway siding runs up to the landing place. 
Tlie chief exports are coconut oil, coir mats, timber and fish, but the 
foreign trade is insignificant. 

Taticorm. 

After rpunding Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of the penin- 
sula, one enters again the Madras Presidency and reaches Tiiticorin. 
This port, which is open all the year round, with a population exceed- 
ing 44,000, has next to Madras the largest trade in Southern India. It 
is the headquarters ol a Port Officer and of a Customs Collector, and 
is tlie south-eastern terminus of tlie South Indian Railway. An 
Inspector of Customs, who controls in addition the minor ports of 
Kayalpatnam and Kulasekharapatnam, is also stationed here. 

The harbour is so shallow that steamers anchor about five mifes 
fi'oni the shore and continuous dredging is necessary to keep the channel 
£ between the shore and the roadstead. At 

Port sacihtses. same time Hare Island, upon which the 

lighthouse is situated, affords considerable protection to the lighters 
and otlier craft used for landing and shipping and work is seldom inter- 
rupted by tlie weatlier. The port is equipped with two piers. The 
(South Indian Railway runs alongside the landing and shipping wfiarves 
from whicli. passengers and goods can be transhipped to launches and 
lighters. About i;24,000 has been spent since 1911-12 in affording in- 
creased facilities for the landing, shipping, storing and clearing of goods. 
'Phese inij)i-ovoiuents in(;lude a new pier, a new Customs goods shed, 
:ui,.w trolly lines, and a shod for storing combustibles and reclamationvS 
along the foreshore for stacking goods. 

The sebemo for ihc construction of a deep water ha,rbour at Tiiti- 
<!orin contemplafcos the dredging of a narrow landlocked canal through 
the coral reef and Hare Island, with two sidings. 
New HarboHr Scheme. ^ Western extremity of the 

canal for vessels to lie in, and the excavation of a turning basin beyond 
Idic wesfern extremity with banks on the north and south sides to 
accom mod at<‘, two other vessels. The cost of the scheme is estimated 
at about Rs. 40 laldis (£267,000), which is within the capacity of the 
port to fi nance, A sum of alsout Rs. 6 lakhs (£40,000) wa.s spent during 
tlie year 1920-24 and estimates for Rs. 12 laldis (£80,000) have been 
sanctiond for 1924-25. The whole scheme is expected to be completed 
in five years. 


A l)ill for the constitution of a Port Trust Jias recently fxHur passed 
by the M.'ac!ras Legislative Council and a Trust will bo formed a,t the- 
port very shortly. ^ 

Passenger traffic to and from Ceylon has largely ht‘en dive.ried lipon 
the opening of the Dha-nushkodi route and , the volunie o! goods 
traffic has not yet recovered to pre-war levels. 

There is a very considerable trade with Ceylon in run*., pulses, onions, 
chillies and livestock for consumption in that isl;m<l. ‘(Hher «dtie,i; 
articles of export are raw cotton (to Japan, the Cnite-d Kingdom a, ml, 
prior to the war, Germany), tea, coffee, senna, leaves ££nd palmyra hbre. 
The number of steamers that cleared from tlw ])ort in 1.9KL1-1: was r>2()y 
the total tonnage being 1,183,736. In 1922-23, the number %vas 302, 
the total tonnage being 820,826. The value of the foreign trade in 
1913-14 was £6,592,000, of which more than £4,500,000 v/as export 
trade. In 1922-23, the corresponding figures were £3,353,000 and 
£2,489,000. 

* . ” 
Dhanushkodi. * 

Dhanushkodi is the termmus of the South Indian Railway on the 
south-eastern extremity of the island of Rameswaram, at the 
junction of Palk Strait with the Gulf of Manaar and connected 
with Talahnanaar in Ceylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbine 
steamer service, the journey being made in about two hours. The port 
is equipped with two piers. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
tBicks on these piers into steamer hatches. The port was opened 
in 1913 and so far has scarcely justified the expenditure incurred 
upon it. It is the headquarters of an Inspector of Customs, wha 
also controls the ports of Pamban at the western end of Rameswaram 
island, Mandapam on the mainland opposite Devipatnain and 
Tondi. The chief exports are coffee, fish (dry and salt(3d), rice, 
rubber, tea and cotton piecegoods. The population consists almost 
entirely of employees of the Railway, Post Office and Customs. All 
business on behalf of shippers is transacted by tlio Soutli Indian Rail- 
way. The number and tonnage of vessels cleared dui-ing tlie, last ten 
years, with the value of the export trade, are shown in the table below. 


Table No. 14. — Number and tonnage of vesseh that cleared from 
DlimiushJwdi and the value of its export trade. 








Value of 


Year. 



No. 

Tonnage. 

cxjwrt 

trade. 







£ • 

1913-14 . 




27 

7,096 

Not available. 

1914-16 . 




479 

121,762 

407, 200 

1915-16 . 




726 

171,048 

1,474,0(10 

19X6-17 . 




683 

174,287 

1,707, 30()' 

1917-18 . 




823 

192,682 

2,131,700' 

1918-19 . 




587 

141,216 

1,(518, 800' 

1919-20 . 




547 

104,017 

1,259,800 

1920-21 . 




373 

93,919 

1,074,500 

1921-22 . 




, 465 

114,714 

1,605,500 

19? 2-23 . 




1 371 

94,489 

1 

1,423,800 



Negapatam. 

Tke chief port in the Tanjore district is Negapatam, about 13 
miies south of Karikai, with a population of 54,000. The harbour is 
equipi}ecl with wharves .and other facilities for the landing and shipment 
of goods and the considerable foreshore to the north is utilised for 
the storage of timber. Negapatam is the terminus of a branch of the 
South Indian Railway and a siding runs into the harbour premises. 
The port is further connected by river and canal with the tobacco -growing 
areas to the south'. 

A safe anchorage for steamers is found within two miles of the shore 
and there is a plentiful supply of boats of from 5 to 12 tons which 
serve as lighters. The numerous sailing craft 
Port facilities. which trade between this port and Ceylon anchor 
about half a mile away. Negapatam is the head-quarters of a Port Officer 
and Chistopis Collector as well as of an Inspector of Customs whose 
ju^dsdiction extends from Nagore on the north to Piidiipatnam (a sub- 
poit of Tondi) on the south, a distance of nearly 100 miles. The harbour 
is situated at the junction of the Kaduvaiyar River with the sea and the 
bar at the mouth cannot be crossed by fully laden boats at low water. 
Nagore, 5 miles to the north, a great place of pilgrimage for Mahomedans, 
is a wharf of Negapatam. 

The Europe mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from Bombay 
to Negapatam and thence taken to Penang and Singapore by a con- 
. * necting steamer. The number and aggregate 

Foreign trade. tonnage of the steamers clearing the port duriug 
1922-23 was 110 and 317,989 tons, respectively, as compared with 243 
steamers, aggregating 684,300 tons in 1913-14. The principal exports 
from Negapatam are groundnuts for Europe (chiefly to Marseilles and 
Trieste prior to the war), and coloured cotton piecegoods, tobacco 
and fresh vegetables for Penang, Singapore and Colombo, the port 
being the chief provisioning centre for the coolies who are constantly 
leaving by this route to work on rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and the 
Eederated Malay States. 

Karikai. ■ 

•^riie Ej’tmch settlement of I^arikal, covering an area of 53 square 
miles and a sea-board of 12 miles with about 60,000 inhabitants, is sur- 
rounded ex(;tv])t to seaward by the Tanjore District. Karikai, the 
capital, is situated on the north bank of the river Arasalar about 14 
miles from its mouth. The Administmtmr is subordinate to the 
CovAU'nor at Pondicherry. The port boasts a lighthouse, 142 feet high, 
and is coniiected by railway with Peralam. The port is an open road- 
stead and has no direct trade with Prance, but there is a considerable 
rice, traffic by country boat with Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 
The Stii,i)dai“d Oil Company has a large installation at Karikai, which is a 
■fi'ce port, including several big storage tanks, and a factory for making 
kerostuie oil i:ins and -wooden eases. In this way the bonding of large 
<]uautities of oil is avoided, despatches being made into adjoining British 
territory and duty paid thereon only when requisitioned, in 1922, 24 
luill ion impel ial gallons of oil were imported by sea. 
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TJic duel' traffic is rice, areoanuts, matches, hre works uud kerosene 
oil. 


Cuddalore. 


Ciiddaloroi is situated about 15 miles soutli.'ol: PoiidielKu.'rv' with, a, 
population of 51,000. Cuddalore Old Town is on i;lie nvaiu iino of th,e 
South Indian Railway from Madras to Tuticoriu a,nd .is ennueeted witl). 
the jmit by a siding which runs up to the wha,rv<‘.,s. Sttiamers aiuffior 
about a mile oif shore, and the harbour wharv<\s are situated on the western 
banlc of the Uppanar backwater and have lately hotui pi'ovided, witli, a 
quay wall to facilitate the loadiag and unloading of cargo l)oats t]ier<.w 
from. There is a lightliouse on the eastern bank of the baclcwate.r, 
Cuddalore is the head-quarters of a Port Officer and Customs Collector 
with an Inspector of Customs whose jurisdiction extends over the ports 
of Cuddalore, Porto Novo, TirumalaivasalandTranquebar, besides ckaulds. 
and outgates on the Pondicherry §md Karikal fj^ontiers. The export 
trade consists principally of groundnut kernels (ohieiiy to Marseilles), 
oil-cake for manurial purposes (to Ceylon and Java) and coloured 
piecegoods (to the Siiraits Settlements), IdK’i coasting trad(‘. (jonsists 
mainly of groundnut oil, relined sugar from Neliikiippa.m and pulses, 
The foreign import trade is negligiWe. 

The number and aggregate tonnage of -steamers (.iearing tlie port in 
1922-23 was m and 403,577, respectively. 

Proceeding further north, the coast-line for fiftet^n miles is that of 
Pondicherry, 

Pondicheirry. 

Pondicherry, the capital of the French Settlements in India (Ef.ab 
lissementti francais dans Thule) and the residence of the Governor, i,s 
situated on the Coromandel Coast, 104- miles 
Situation. south of .Madra,s, by road through Chiiigbiput. 

Tindivanam and Mahilam. The roadstead possesses a,s good an anchorage 
as is to be found in the Bay of Bengal and there is also a pier 30(.) yar(.l,s 
long fitted with electric elevators and having a reinforced c(.)iicrete llooring 
with turn lines of rads to facilitate the landing and -shipment of goods. 
The town, which has a population of 47,000 enjoy,s a good water supply 
and is lighted by electricity. Steamers can anchor within two or i;hTe<? 
hundred yards of the pier but loading and unloading i,s done mo-sfcly 
from the shore in country boats. 

Pondicherry is the centre of the export trade in groundnut, s from 
French territory and the adjoining British districts to Marseilles. » The 
town contains three spinning and weaving mills, of whic.h the mo.st im- 
. portant is under Engli-sh management ; the,se 
Trade and mdustnes. gg spilldlC-S , 

and find employment for 6,000 persons and their ]U‘oductions arc -shipped 
chiefly to the French Colonies. There is also a cottage industry for 
producing coloured cloth called which is exported to Binga])ore. 

There is a factory where bonemeal manure is prepared for the planters 
in the Shevaroy Hills and in Ceylon, an ice manufactory and a factory 
for making nut butter owned by a British firm. The Standard Oil, 



Burma Oil and Asiatic Petroleum Companies Kave small storage tanks 
near tke railway station. 

Pondicherry is the*'headquarters of a British Consul and there is a 
Chamber of Commerce founded in 1854 and reorganized in 1914. The 
French Territory rouiid Pondicherry has an area of approximately 115 
square miles and a population in 1922 of about 120,000 and the frontier 
which has -a perimeter of about 70 miles, is guarded by a cordon of 
land customs posts, the principal one being at Pondicherry station as the 
bulk of the traffic is railborne. Pondicherry is connected with the main 
line of the Bouth Indian Railway by a branch which takes off at Villu- 
puram, and is als(3 connected by motor services with Cuddaiore, fifteen 
miles to_^ the south. The principal exports are shelled groundnuts 
(arachides decortiquees), unbleached cloth, giiinees (blue cloth manufac- 
tured locally chiefiy for French Colonies), saylasse cloth for the Straits 
Settlements, ghi, onions, mangoes and bone meal manure. The chief 
imports are raw cotton, arecanutfe^ foodstuff’s, cement, wood and other 
building materials, wines and spirits by sea, and by land coal, gunnies 
and motor sj)irit. Pondicherry is a free port and no import duties are 
levied. There are special arrangements in force to regularise the free 
transport of articles that are dutiable in British India between one 
French village and another through intervening British villages. The 
British Indian rupee is the usual unit of currency, though the only hank 
in Pondicherry is a branch of the Banqne de 1’ Indo-Chine. This Bank 
issues notes, whic|i are legal tender only in French India, of one, ten aiid 
fifty rupees denomination. The trade statistics are shewn in francs. The 
combined value of the imports into Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahe in 
1922 amounted to 25,982,689 francs and the tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing the 3 ports was 472,324, of which, 104 ships 
with an aggregate tonnage of 355,441 cleared from Pondicherry. 

Madras. 

The next port of importance as one proceeds northwards, for Sadras 
and Cov.-Jong iiave degenerated into mere fishing villages, is Madras, the 
capital and chief port of the Presidency of that name, 1,032 miles south- 
we.st of Calcutta, which, has a population exceeding half a million. 'Until 
an artificial liarbour was constructed, Madras w'as an open roadstead 
with a surf-beaten coast line, communication between ship and shore 
being effected by masula boats and catamarans. The present harbour 
has been formed by two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to 
enclose a space of about 200 acres with an entrance from the north-east, 
within which as many as 16 vessels drawing up to 30 feet can be accom- 
modated. 

There are six wharves provided with all modern conveniences for 
^ the rapid discharge and loading, alongside each of which one vessel can 

q lie in 26 to 30 feet of water in. low' tide. There 

arves an quays. arealso eight mooriiig berths inside tlie harbour, 
.and two bertlis outside, protected by the north arnx bf tlio harbour. A 
tng of 95()li..p. is available at all hours for assisting in the mooring and 
unmooring of vessels. Landing and shipping of cargo for vessels at moor- 
.iiigs is effected by lighters of 20 to 100 tons capacity. These lighters are 
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di.schiwgod a,ii.d loaded at the wliarves. The w-ewtem face of tlie harbour 
lias been quayed so that the ships can now lie alongside and work 
cargo direct out of and into the sheds. There are three other quays 
connected up by rail with all jmrts of the harbour for the discharge of 
case oil and petrol, coal, horses and cattle. Vessels can (mter and l(savfr 
the harbour at all times of the day and niglit. Oil from bulk oil 
steamers is pumped ashore direct through the pipes into tluv meri-hants’ 
installations. . 


The west quay is provided with modern hydraulic cranes, capable of 
working directly into and out of the holds of vessels lying alongside 
and there are several small one-ton hydraulic 
Cranes. cranes between berths for loading or discharging 

lighters and barges. In addition to these there are ten one-ton ancl 
seven two-ton hydraulic cranes at the wharves for lighter working, and 
several steam cranes of three-ton capacity. The cranes for working heavy 
lifts consist of one 16-ton gantry crai^e, one 33-ton and one 40 ton titan. 

The warehouse accommodation covers over 10 acres and includes four 
transit sheds for the storage of goods in transit between ship and shore 
and three warehousevs with flat roofs for the 

Other facilities. convenience of shippers dealing in groundnuts 
and other staples which ordinarily need be cleaned, dried and graded 
before shipment from Madras. 

There is a nine-acre boat basin which gives the necessary protection 
in all weathers to all the small craft. It is provided with 1,600 feet 
of shallow quay walling alongside of which barges anH cargo boats can 
lie and is largely used for the landing and shipping of iron and stone 
and non-dutiable coastwise cargo. This boat basin also contains a 
slipway for the repair of vessels of 400 tons. An area has also been 
reserved in which smaller boats and barges can be built. 

There is a two-acre timber pond provided with small jetties and cranes 
together with all facilities for handling timber for which there is a large 
storage area. There is also another large quayed pond with cranes, 
railways, etc., for bar iron. 

The harbour is connected with the broad gauge system of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway on one side and the metre gauge system 
of the South Indian Railway on the other. All 
Railway commumcations. sheds and quays ate adequately Served by 

railway sidings so that cargo may be discharged into or out of railway 
wagons directly by steamers. 

The affairs of the port are administered under the Madras Port Trust 
Act, 1905 (11 of 1905) (as amended up to 1919), by the Madras^ Port 
_ Trust Board consisting of fourteen niembers, 

ort Trust. nominated by Government, four elected by 

the Madras Chamber of Commerce, two by the South India Cliarnbor 
of Commerce and two by the Trades Association, and a Chairman. 
Normally the Government nominees include the (Joiliuytor of Customs, 
the Presidency Port Officer, and the Agents of the Rail w«.ys working 
into Madras. The Board also are Conservators of the ]^)rt under tlie 
Indian Ports Act, with a Royal Indian Marine officer as Deputy Port 
Conservator. 


Tile value of tlie foreign and coasting trade of tiie port in private 
and Government merchandise and the revenue and expenditure of the 
Port Trust are shewn below. 


Table No. 15.— oftlm trade of the port of Madras and the income 
and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


Year. 

Value of 
imports. 

Value of 
exports. 

Total. 

Bcceipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 


• £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1897-98 . 

4,789,68(3!* 

3,783,738 

8,573,424 

41,712 

41,774 

1902-03 . 

5,015.249 

3,622,794 

8,638,043 

12,116,660 

49,224 

38,237 

1907-08 . 

' 7.198,012 i 

4,918,648 

70,134 

50,219 

1912-13 . 

8,438,050 

t 6,004,815 

14,442,871 

83,025 

56,567 

1917-18 . . 

8,859,774 

7,224,478 

I 16,084,252 

107,068 

81,635 

1918-19 . 

9,963,292 

8,417,669 

18,380,961 

131,463 

94.529 

1919-20 . 

11,815,812 

12,999,743 

24,815,555 

j 169,978 

111.707 

1920-21 .* . 

17,976,070 1 

7,570,486 

25,546,556 ' 

197,252 

133,339 

1921-22 . 

15,712,820 

7,9181396 

23,631,216 

169,533 

139,478. 

1922-23 . 

15,420,770 

9,152,826 

24,573,596 

186,960 

148,904 


The debt of the Port Trust Board amounted on the 31st March 1923 
to £994,366. These loans are being paid off by equated payments at a 
rate which will amortise the whole of the Trust’s debt in 1952. 

Proposals for further improvements to cost £330,000 are now before 
Government and include a large increase in the shed space, the provi- 
„ sion of modern electric portal cranes to wsork 

Exumxon schemes. construction 

of an additional ship quay, besides many minor amenities. 

The chief imports into Madiras are cotton manufactures, iretals 
and ores, cotton twist and yarn, railway plant and rolling stock, 

. . machinery and millwork, sugar, spices, oils, 

Principal hardware and apparel, and the chief exports, 

seeds, leather, raw cotton, grain and pulse, 
•coffee, tea, cotton manufactures, coir, Bimlipatam jute and spices. 

The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the 
foreign trade in 1913-14 was 511 with an aggregate tonnage of 1,182,944, 
the corresponding figures for 1922-23 being 632 and 1,989,179. 

North of Madras there is no port of importance open to foreign trade 
until one reaches Masiilipatam. 

Masulipatam. 

, Masulipatam, the principal port in the delta of the Kzstna Eiver, is 
now connected by a branch line from Bezwada with the main line from 
Madras to Calcutta. The railway has a goods siding for traffic wliich 
runs along the wharves and facilitates shipment. A Port Officer and 
Customs Collector are stationed here. The port has few natural ad- 
vantages. Largo vessels cannot anchor within five miles from, the 
.sliori.i, and tire harbour wharves (five in number) are distant anotlier 
three miles up a tortuous tidal creek, with a lighthouse near the 
•entrance. Native craft up to about 150 tons can cross the bar at the 




.iiioiti-ji of this creek at high tide but in foul weather commiini cation 
between ship and shore is practically suspended. Steamers toucli here 
only oceaRionally and foreign trade is chiefly by native craft -with. 
Ceylon, the ]rri.nci]>al exports being paddy, rice, gingel ly and cotton 
seeds. The prosjjcrity of the port has never rccover(^d, from, the 
cyclone of 1804, when a tidal -wave caused a disastrous imnulation 
ijivolving the loss of oO.ObO lives. The present population is ahoui. 
-:!4.0d(). 

In lbT2'‘h‘}, 15,1 sailing ves.sels cleared with an a,ggve.gate tonnage 
of 12, 490. . ' 

Cocanada. 

A-bout 120 miles to the north of Masnlipatain is Oocanada. situated 
on the Godavari delta, which in spite of certain disabilities ranks fourth 
ill importance among the xmrts of the Madras 

Features of port. Presidency. Large steamers anchor about 
seven miles from the shore and service with them is maintained by ligliters 
ranging from 10 to 80 tons, which lami their cargo at the immeroiis 
small wharves situated near the mouth of the Cocanada canal. Rinalhw 
craft can come witliin three miles, and if not drawing more tha,n five 
feet can, at certain tides, even reach Cocanada itself. There are 28 
jetties and wharves from which goods may be shipped. In spite of 
constant dredging the greatest difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
entrance of the canal clear of silt, 

Cocanada, with a population of 53,000, is the headquarters of a Port 
Officer and Customs Collector as well as of an Inspector of Customs whose 
jurisdiction extends from the port of Gopalpur in the Ganjam district 
to Kottapatam in Guntur. The European and Indian mercantile 
communities each boast a Chamber of Commerce. The principal ship- 
ments to Europe are raw cotton to the United Kingdom and France, 
while rice and paddy go in large cjuantities to Ceylon and Mauritius. 
The import trade consists chiefly of kerosene oil from America, 
imref].ned sugar from -lava and metals from the United Kingdom. 
Cocanada is connected by a branch railway running from Sainalkota 
(10 miles distant) with the main line from Madras to Calcutta. There 
is a station near the wharves and a large shed for the storage of goods 
awaiting shipment. In 1913-14, 192 steamers with an aggregate tonnage 
of 496,021 cleared the port. The corresponding figures for 1922-23 
were 159 and 452,536. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizagapatam, with a population of 45,000, is a port with great 
potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of tliat 
naine, about 545 miles south of Calcutta and 105 miles north of 
Cocanada. Two miles from the port at Waltair is the junction of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta with the Bengal lNag])iir Railway. 

A scheme for the development of a deep w-ater harbour by dredgisig 
out a swamp about six square miles in area and widening and 
deepening at the same time a tidal creek, 
which connects it with the sea, has been investi- 
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gated and the necessary land acqtdred. The harbour will be cons- 
tructed and worked as part of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway undertaking, 
and funds for its construction will be provided by the Government of 
India. Simultaneously the area to be served by the port will be ex- 
tended by completion of the branch line already partly constructed 
from yizianagram (a junction some 40 miles north of Vizagapatam of 
the Bengal Nagpur Eailway) to Baipur in the Central Provinces which 
will tap an area rich in manganese, cotton and oilseeds. The existing 
landing and* shipping wharves w'hich boast a single big crane,, are on 
the northern side of the tidal creek about three furlongs from its 
mouth and steamers anchor about a mile from the shore under shelter 
of a bluff and are served by cargo boats of a carrying capacity of 
about two tons each. Owing to the heavy surf communication with 
ships in tlie roads is a.t times fraught with considerable danger. 
Vizagapatam 'is the headquarters of a Port Officer and a Cnstoms 
Collector and there is a lighthouse. The principal exports are 
manganese (which in pre-war times went chiefly to Antwerp and 
Baltimore),* groundnuts, myrobalan^ and molasses and there i.s consider- 
able traffic at certain seasons with Eangoon. All foreign imports 
are transhipped at Calcutta or Madras, none being received direct, 164 
steamers with a total tonnage of 390.,629 cleared the port in 1913-14, 
and ill 1922-23, 127 steamers with a total tonnage of 311,205. 

Bimlipatam. 

The port of Bimlipatam is 21 miles north of Vizagapatam. A good 
road connects it with Vizianagram, sixteen miles distant on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and another road with Vizagapatam. Apart from a 
regular coohj traffic with Rangoon for the Burma rice harvest there 
are considerable exports of Bimlipatam jute {hibiscus camiabinus), 
myrobalans, mowra and gingelly seeds. The harbour is an open 
roadstead and ships lie about a mile off the shore, and loading 
and unloading is effected by lighters. There are many private godoums 
for storing produce awaiting shipment, but no wharves or cranes. The 
number of steamers clearing in 1922-23 was 104 with an aggregate 
tonnage of 252,690, which were engaged in the coasting trade. The 
foreign trade, never considerable, was practically extinguished by the 
war. 

Gopalpur. 

In the Ganjam district the only port deserving mention is Gopalpur, 
which is situated ten miles from Berhampiir on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. There is no foreign trade but steamers engaged in the cooly 
traffic with Rangoon call at certain seasons. 

Ninth of Gopalpur the sea-board for 250 miles is that of Orissa, the 
maritime trarle of which is chiefly inter-provincial and the only ports 
that deserve numtion are Balasore, Chandbali and Cuttack. 

Balasore. 

Idiifi! tJie ojaming lip of the country after the great famine of 1866, 
Bala.sore. situated on the right bank of the Burabalang RiveT' and the 
hea.d(iiuvrt(vrs of the district of that name, was the only port of which 
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Orissa could boast. It.was frequeated at that time by v<issels with, 
cargoes of rice from Madras aad with cowries, then largely usf^d for 
currency, from the Laccadives and Maldives. The port is of liistorical 
interest as being one of the earliest European settlements in Ind.ia, 
factories having been established here in the 17fh century by Englisli. 
Dutch, Erencli, Danish and Portuguese merchants. TJui subsequent 
growth of Calcutta as the chief entrepot of oothmorc(,>( and the silting 
up of the river together with the abandpnmert by Oov(a‘nin(‘,nt of its 
monopoly of the salt trade and manufacture have ail (.contributed, to 
the decline of the trade of the port. The foreign tra(b is now (ionliiuHl 
to Ceylon, Mauritius and the Maldives. The chief itmns of (export ar<^ 
rice, dry fish, provisions and spices, whil^ the imports a.r<^ suit, 
textiles, metals, mineral oils and tobacco. 

Chandbali. 

Chandbali situated on the left bank of t,he Baitarani River is now 
usurping the place occupied by BaJ.asore as the chief po^rt of tin? 
province. It has a large coasting trade with Calcutta and otKer 
Indian jjorts, while its foreign trade is mainly with (^oylon, the 
Maldives and Mauritii-is. The exports consist mainly of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and gunny 
bags. There is in addition a considerable pass(mger traffic with 
Calcutta, which is served by steamers of the India Qcjiieral Navigation 
and Bailway Company and of the River Steam Navigation Company. 
In the statistical returns of maritime trade, Bala^ore and Chaud- 
bali are treated together. The value of their combimM trade in 
1922-23 was £228,502, the number of steamers and sailing vessels that 
cleared being 88 with a tonnage of 21,988, 

Cuttack and False Point. 

Cuttack with a population of 51,000 is situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi and Ivatjuri rix^fjrs. 
It is on the main line of railway running between Madras and Calcutta 
and is connected by canal with Chandbali and False Point, and for 
statistical purposes is identified ivitli the latter. There is a harliour 
and lighthouse at False Point, the former consisting of an anchoragfi, 
land-locked by i.slands and sandbanks, with two nuvigabb^ cliannels 
inland. The harbour is safe and roomy, the channel properly l)u<)y(Ml 
and a soft mud bottom prevents injury to vessels running aground. 
The port is open throughout the year and a Port Officer and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Customs are stationed here. 

The trade of False Point has always been chiefly coastwise but a not 
inconsiderable export trade used to be carried on formei-ly witli 
Colombo and Blaiiritius in rice and oilseeds. The imports are "mainl y 
salt, cotton yarn and twist. 

In 1922-23, 2 vessels with, a tonnage of 3,488 (Uitered and ebaued, 
and the total \'ahie of the trade of the port was £1,157 onli'-, as ('.om- 
pared with £121,200 in 1913-14. 
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Calcutta. 

Calcutta, situated in latitude 22° 33" N., longitude 38° 21' E. on tiie 
river HoogM v with a population, including that of Howrah, of about 

1.300.000 is the premie* city in India and was until 1911, the Imperial 
Capital. The port serves the great jute, tea and coal indu.stries, the 
wlieat and seeds traffic of Bihar and the United Provinces and 
generally tlie agricultural areas tajrped by the main lines of the East 
Indian, B(UJi,gal Nagpur and Eastern Bengal Bail ways and by the 
numerous waterways connecting the delta with the interior of Bengal 
and Assam. The total volume of the rail-bo me traffic of Calcutta 
during the last pre-war year amonnted to 10,389,000 tons of which 

8.005.000 tons were inwards and 1,784:, 000 tons outwards, while river 
steamers and country boats brought into Calcutta during the same 
year an additional 1,126,000 tons. In 1921-22, the total volume for 
the year amounted to 7,979,000 tons, of which 6,263,000 tons were 
inwards and 1,726,000 tons outwards, while river steamers and country 
boats brought in an additional 1,227,000 tons. No later figures are avail- 
abl(i as the registration of inland tlade statistics has been discontinued. 

The growtli. of the sea-borne, trade of the port particularly in the 
ten years pi'eceding the outbreak of war had been very remarkable and 
is shewn in the table below giving the volume and value of merchandise 
imported and exported. To this progress a set-back, which is reflected 
in the same table, was caused by the prolongation of hostilities as the 
situation of Calcutta precluded any military traffic as at Bombay and 
•Karaclii from being handled to any considerable extent in mitigation 
of the efloots of the scarcity of private tonnage and of the reatrictic/lis 
imposed upon certain classes of exports and importvS and upon ship- 
ment of g()ods to particular destinations. The post war figures show 
considerable variation and trade has not yet returned to normal levels 
in all directions but there are indications of an improvement over even 
pre-war figures in the tonnage and value of misceltaneous exports. 


Table No. 16. — Toial value of the trade of Calcutta in j^Tivate and 
Government merchandise from 1 897-98. 


Year. 

Value of 
importg. 

" ' 

Value of 
exi>orts. 

Total. 







£ 

£ 

£ 

1807-98 . 






24,194,550 

34,115,694 

68,310,250 

1902-0.^ . 






27,206,587 

39,222,673 

66,429,260 

1907-08 . 






44,746,939 

52,770,448 

74,571,532 

97,516,387 

1912-13 . 






49,198,270 

123,769,802 







66,648,746 

76,000,913 

131,649,659 

1914-15 . 






47,268,779 

52,775,117 

100,043,896 

191546 . 






43,676,434 

63,671,836 

107,347,270 

1910-17 . 






46,211,473 

66,787,289 

1 112,998,762 

, 1917-18 . 






47,662,767 

62,141,170 

i 109,693,937 

1918-19 . 






66,294,737 

76,510,900 

132,805,637 

1919-20 . 






80,167,084 

81,966,692 

93,850,336 

74,968,706 

154,017,390 

1920-21 . 






156,925,298 

.. ,1921-22 . 






70,636,859 

67,011,663 

60,9.55,127 

131,690,986 

1922.2:} . 






79,881,368 

130,893,021 



The gross registered tonnage of vessels entering the port has increased 
ten-fold in the last fifty years. The number of vessels that entered 
and cleared from the port with cargoes in the foreign trade in 1922-23 
was lj238witli. a gross tonnage of 6,828,381, compared wdth 999 
of 3,077,199 tons burden in tin*, last pre-wuir year. The prineijad items 
in the export and bnport trade and the volume o.f the traffic ar('. shown 
in the following tahles. Bhi])ments of coal which luid incrc^asfsl .from. 
7,600tons in 1882-83 toover 3 million tons in 1913-14 (exclusive of bunker 
coal and Government stores) fell away thereafter and though ihere wars a 
temporary recovery in 1920-21 the total for 1922-23 was only 9.10.000 
tons. The movements of rice are entirely dependiUit 'on the diaraeter 
of the season and there are therefore large* ffiietuations as betwe(‘.n 
different years especially on the import side, over 417,000 tons were 
imported in 1919-20 as compared with only 66,000 tons in 1922-23. 

Table Xo. 17 . — Quantity ofthepincipalitems of import and export in the 
trade of OalcnUri in 1913-14 und 1922-23. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 1 
103-14. 

Particulars of the principal items of trade, j 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1922-23.* 

521,000 

Salt . ,, ■ . . :. . . 1 

Tons, 

450,000 

475,000 

Iron and Steel . . . . . ; 


208,000 

3.55.000 

Sugar . . 


175,000 

398,000 
^ 91,000 

Rico . . . . . . . ^ 


06,000 

Railway Plant, Government Stores, Bolling 
stoclc ... 


111,000 

114,000 

Timber 


80,000 

144,000 

Cotton x)iecegouds ..... 


96,000 

70,000 

Molasses ■ ■ . . 

■ ■ 

68,000 

51,000 

Cement 


63,000 

42,000 

Spices . . . . . 

,5 

40.000 

26,000 

Other metals . . . . . , 


26,000 

12,000 

Oilseeds. , , . . . . 


2,000 


Exports. 


Quantity. 

1913-14. 

Particular-s of the principal item.? of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantity, 

1922-23*. 

4,056.000 

Coal (including hunker coal) . 


Tons. 

1,462,000 

698,000 

Jute, raw . . . 

Jute manufactures . 



553,000 

066,000 



741,000 

347,000 

Rice . . . , , 



276,000 

226,000 

Linseed and other cdlseeds 



17.3,000 

133,000 1 Wheat, barlev, maize 



3,eoo 

96,000 

Pulses . 



70,000 

95,000 1 Tea . ... . 



90,000 

90,000 

Pig Iron .... 



119,000 

74,000 

Manganese ore 



366,000 

65,000 

Hides and Skins 



28,000 

44,000 

Manure 



3;{,(too 

28,000 

Raw cotton .... 



18,000- 

13,000 

Saltpetre 



10,000 


* Pigiires are subject to revision. 
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The affairs of the port are administered by a Port Trust, founded in 
1870, which is at present composed of a Ohairman and Deputy-Chair- 
. . . . man and 14 Commissioners, of whom nine are 

Admmxstmnon. ^ appointed by Government. 

The powers and duties of the Commissioners are prescribed by the 
(.■alcuttii Port Act HI of -1890 but they are also appointed under section 
7 of the Indian Ports Act to be conservators of the Port of Calcutta and 
;!.s such ha,v(\ charge of the navigable channels of the river leading to, as 
well a,s within tlie limits of, the port proper. The Pilot service is 
controlled, by Go\'ornment but the Commissioners discharge the duties 
ttf the Port Approaches department and Harbour Master’s department 
under the control of a Depitty Conservator. 

The income derived by the Port Commissioners has more than doubled 
during the last fourteen years as the following table shows, but equilibrium 
was only maintained during the war by the imposition of surcharges, 
and in 1919-20 and again in 1921-22, there were deficits on the year’a 
working. • , 

Table No. 18 . — Income and expenditure of the Port Commissioners from 
1909-10, 



When the Commissioners entered upon their duties in 1870 they 
took over from Government four jetties and some minor works of im- 
provement of the river banks which formed the 
Exient of the port. foundation of the present inland vessels’ wharves. 


They ylso leased from Government the Strand bank lands. Together 
witli thr'se assets they accepted liability for a capital debt of £184,000,. 
including the value (£117,700) of the port block made over to thein. 
Jn tlie lialf ci'iitury that has elapsed extensive properties on both sides 
''of the ri vuu' jia,ve been acquired by and are now vested in the Port Comrais- 


siomu’s. 'I'lie limits of the port which originally extended only from 
Cossipoi’c to Ga,r(.len K.<^ach, a distance of about 9 miles, were advanced 
inl89<> to Budge Budge whjch is 16 miles below Calcutta in order 
to include the judrol cum depot at that place, and in 1921 northwards. 
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'9 iiiilevS to Komiagur. The port iaeludes the jetties wiiicli u.Te situated 
iminediatelj south of Howrah Bridge, the docks at Kidderpore wJudi 
is practically speaking a suburb of Calcutta, and a niunber of 
moorings in the stroain where the greater portion (d; tli.e <>.oas{, inn- 
traffic is dealt whtli by steamers discharging into aaid ioading 
direct from boats. The left bank of the river from Oossipoiv to 
Kidderpore and the right bank from Mcsvsrs. Burn & (h.’s e,ngim*,cr- 
ing works at Howrah down to the Botanical (hu^ieu are ]»!'a(;ti(‘!i!ly 
•Gontinuous wharves for the discharge of inland stesuners undc-ountry 
boats, and immediately above the Botanieal Garden a frontage of 
feet is reserved for timber ponds while fui^thor upstrenan tliero ar<.‘. a. 
number of bunker coal depots leased to diftcrent concerns wuth. a, totai 
river frontage of 2,300 feet and 9 pontoon landing stages. 

The foreign import trade of the port is dealt with at tlie. j<dtios 
Avhich consist of nine berths with a total river frontage of 4.745 feet 
but one of the.so is used by the coasting trade 
Port faednm- landing, cargoe.s r>x boat. of the 

foreign import berths are provided w'ith double- 
storeyed sheds and the total areas of all the transit hcad.s i.s 579,600 sq. 
ft. In addition there are w'arehouses at the jettic.s having a total floor 
space of 324,156 sq. ft. where imported goods, not immediately required, 
can be stored at package rates or compartments can be bired at montldy 
rates of rent. 

The quays are equipped wnth 49 fixed and. 13 derricking 35-cwt. 
-eranes, with two other derricking cranes of a capacity of 1 ton each 
and one fixed crane to lift 5 tons. In addition the heavy lift yard at 
Armenian ghat is provided with a 30 -ton Goliath transporter. 

During 1922-23, 680,053 tons of goods were landed at the jetties, of 
which 9 per cent was stored at the jetty w'-arehouses, 67 per cent removed 
by gates, 23 per cent by rail, and the remaining 1 per cent by boats, 

The Kidderpore docks were commenced in 1884-85 and the first 
vessel entered in 1892. Bor a long time they were used almost exclu- 

fn\ vjij j sively for exports, but latterly imports of rice 

(2) Kidderpore docks. p7-eviou.< 

4o the outbreak of war, when the jetties became congested, a few .steamers 
with foreign imports were discharged there. There are 18 bertlis foj' 
general produce and 10 coal berth.s ; two of which are provided witli 
Beckett’s mechanical loading plant. To six of the general prodtice 
berths are attached two-storeyed tramsit sheds and the total flooi* spacf} 
■of the eighteen transit .sheds amounts to 852,500 sq. ft. 

The total traffic shipped or landed by the Port Commissioners at tlu* 
docks in 1913-14 amounted to over 4,850,000 tons but there has l)eeii 
a steady falling off during and after the war, and in 1922-23 the total 
amounted to 2,892,000 tons only. 

The 60 ft. lock entrance to the docks will take vessels of 58'' 6" I.Nian!, 
and 510 feet length. The other entrance, 80 ft. in width, by means of 
which vessels up to 600 feet in length could be got into Ho. i dock, can 
■only be used at slack water and when the rise of the tide is at least 13 
feet above datum, and consequently practically the wholes traffic of th«.‘ 
■■ 


f 


docks is piissed througli tlie 60 ft. lock. A new lock entrance 80 ft.- 
width, by oHO ft. in length is now under construction. 

There a.re two graving docks inside the Kidderpore docks for the 
ns<! of ocean-going steaihers, while a third small graving dock situated 
Itctween tln^ two entrances is reserved for the use of Port Chiirmissi oners’" 
vessels. 

Adjacent to the Kidderpore docks are the Kantapnknr giain and 
seeds (l<‘p6t with over one million square feet of shed space, where practi- 
<-a,lly tlie whole of the wheat and seeds export trade is concentrated and 
where .storage accommodation is found for imports of sugar from Java. 
On the opposite side of the docks are the hide depdtsandthe tea ware- 
house, the former with storage accommodation to the extent of one million 
square feet of space including a covered area of over 360,000 square feet 
and the latter with 304,000 square feet of accommodation. The new 
tea warehouse recently erected gives another 283,212 square feet of 
accommodation. These sheds and warehouses are all owned by the 
.Port Conmlissioners but a number .of industrial trading concerns have 
rented land from the Commissioners in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the docks ; and there are many indications that the importance of 
the place as a trade centre will rapidly increase as soon as normal 
t'ra,de conditions are restored. 

I'lie petroleum depot at Budge Budge is situated on land belonging 
to the Port Commissioners and under their control, Each importing 
{SPetroUumwUrf.. a, separate mstollatioa com- 

Budge Budge.. prising shed accommodation for the storage 
of oil in tins and cases on the riverside, factory 
sbed,s behind, and a back area for the storage of oil in bulk. The total 
storage capacity of the depot is in round figures 00 million gallons. 

'Recently tbe TVink Storage Company opened a depot for the storage 
of petrol in bulk and three tanks -with a combined capacity of two 
million gallons have already been erected, with pipe connections enabling 
r,a.Tik steamers to transfer their loads direct into the installations. 


Tlie Port Trust .Railway rims parallel to the river, behind the jetties 
and transit slieds from Cossijiore to the docks, its function being to 


(4) Port Trust Railway. 


connect up the docks and jetties with the three 
main railway system.s serving Calcutta. Incideii- 


t<i.Hy jikso it carries a certain amount of local traffic such as baled jute 


from the ]»ress-houses iioith of the Howrah bridge to the docks. 


The total length of ra,ilway track, controlled by the Port Trust 'Rail- 
wa,y, including the lines between Howrah andShalimar on the jight bank 
<.rf tbe river, is 157 miles with 62 engines and 2,020 covered wagons and 
0 }>en trucks, but a kirge portion of the traffic is carried in foreign trucks. 

The })Ort being separated from the sea by 80 miles of difiicult river, 
liighly skilled pilotage is necessary for the entry of vessels for a 
total distance of about 120 miles. The pririci- 
(5) River appfoaclies. to navigation are the bars Avhich 

exist in various [xirts of the river and wliieh can only bo crossed by deep 
draught ships at or near high water. Considerable improveinent of the 
baji-s luis been effected in recent years by dredging. The average 
draiighf of vessels has been steadily increasing, and in 1922-23,31 
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vess( 3 l.,s dr:uvii]g riiorc than 28 feet, navigated the river. th<3 de,epest 
ciranght laniig 30 feet 4 inches. 

lO'irther iiuj,)roveni<'nt8 in the arrangementis for tlie arriva.’! aaul d,e.s- 
})at('h of vessels Ixave reccntlv been effected by the lighting of a, portioii 
of the river. Tixi? first se.{‘.tion of this lighting sch.eni<\ na.iHeJy, ln'twa't'n 
Mud Point and Isaugor, ha-s been in use for. some yejux, both for inwai'd 
and outward vessels and an extension from Mud Point upwards to Kiilpi 
has just been coin])leted, which facilitates the juovauuent of vt'ssels in 
both directions. 

In December 1913 a. Oomiuittee w'-as appointed by tlui (Joverninent 
of Bengal to consider the question of the general adequacy of the 
arrangement of the port of Calcutta forjiieeting 

Extension scheme. rapidly increasing demands of trade. The 

Committee Ixad before them a comprehensive scheme wdiicli had already 
been drawn up b\' the Port Commissioners which they a{loptc<l. aJmost 
in its entirety, the view was taken that only a slight extefision of the 
jetties was practicable while the extension of the .Kiddeiptm* docks 
was considered to be neither jmicticable nor economical as it woufil 
involve the construction of another lock entrance. The future e.xjxansion 
of the foreign inipoi't trade would therefore have to be met by the con- 
struction of new docks and jetties at Garden Beach just below the 
Kidderp ore docks. As the constructionof the entrance to the now dock 
system would involve considerable delay, the Committee recommended 
the immediate construction of four riverside berths with large two- 
storeyed transit sheds at Garden Reach above the proposed site for the 
new entrance, bo that the urgent demand for additional accommoda- 
tion might be met. This latter work was begun in 1914 but was 
,seriously delayed during the War owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the necessary materials and it is only recently that the whole 
series of riverside berths has been completed. 

The commencement of work on the new dock system— King 
George’s Dock — was necessarily postponed until after the Wa,r, 
when the Commissioners, after obtaining exjiert {idvioe l,)()t,]i, in 
regard to the engineering and traffic problems involved, commenced 
work in the year i92(). A great deal has since been accom))lish,ed 
and the construction of the large entrance lock meiisuring 700 ft. by 
90 ft. and of the two dry-docks measuring altogether 1,105 ft. by 80 ft'., 
which also form an alternative entrance, is w'elf in hand, while the work 
■on the construction of the quay w’alls of the wet d(.)ek has ms, do fail* 
progres.s. It is hoped that the first section, comprising the entrance lock , 
four general produce berths and the heavy lift yard, may be ready for 
opening during 1927. 

Chittagong. 

The port of Chittagong, with a population of 30,000, i.s situated in 
latitude 22° 14' N. and longitude 91° 50' E,, 11 miie.s from the mouth of 
the Kornafuli River in Eastern Bengal. Tliough it has Ixecn a trading 
centre since the sixteenth century when the Portiigue.'^e frequented ii;, 

■ -vsl. ■ 


it was not until tlie Assam Bengal Eailway was completed in 1895 that 
its claim to be regarded as the natural outlet for the trade of Assam 
and north-eastern Bengal was generally recognised. Jute, formerly 
the. chief article of export, was brought down by water to sea going 
sailing vessels moored in the stream, whhe the tea tra.de was non- 
existent and the import trade insignificant. At the present tiim^ 
the export- trade consists chiefly of jute, tea,, rice and paddy. 
Jute arrives generally ready for shipment by train from Ohand- 
pur after being baled there or in Narayanganj, while tea is conveyed 
from the estate to the nearest station on the Assam Bengal Railway 
which unloads it directly" into transit sheds at the jetties. 

The popularity of the port for shipments of tea, which is now the 
chief export, has developed enormously during recent years, the chief 
reasons being accessibility, and light liandling which ensures the 
arrival of consignments on the London market in good condition. The 
foreign import trade which is slowly increasing consists chiefly of salt, 
for which special storage accommodation to the extent of about 
25.000 tons is provided by Government, railway material, tea gaiden 
machinery and galvanised sheets. 

The present amenities of the port consist of four jetties built by and 
belonging to tlie railway, which are fitted with four 10~ton and seventeen 
other cranes. The railway has also constructed 
ort aci seven slieds, three for stoi-age puj’poses, which 

will accommodate 88,600 chests of tea, 37,400 bales of jute and 170,000 
bags of rice, while the four transit sheds can take 270,000 chests of 
tea., 74,4f)0 bales of jute and 176,000 bags of lice. Further space is 
available for the construction, when funds are availaWe, of three more 
jetties and a proportionate number of additional cranes, storage and 
transit slieds. The port has provided fixed moorings for seven cargo 
steamers and swinging buoys for three more. There are also berths 
for two tank steamers for the oil trade. Chittagong possesses no graving 
or dry docks at present but there are engineering works at wliich minor 
rej)airs to ships may be effected. There are several sliip-huilding yards 
in whicli during the last two years of the war eight or nine sailing brigs 
were l)uilt. 


• Before the formation of the existing Port Trust tlie affairs of the port 
were administered by an officer who held the combined appointment 
of Port Officer and Collector of Customs. In 
® Port Triast. these appointments were separated and 

Uie Port Commissioners Act of 1887 having come into force in April 
1888, t lie management, of tlie port changed hands though entire control 
was not, made over to the Commissioners until the 1st April, 1889. 
Th<i trust at pre.smit consists of nine Commissioners, 6 appointed by the 
Locid Coverinuent and 3 elected by the same authority in such a way as 
it might direct, tlio Commissioner of the Chittagong division being 
01 ‘dina.idy ap})ointed the Chairman in addition to his other duties. 
The f.!ustom House is in charge of an officer of the rank of Assistant 
Colleetin* in the Imperial Customs service. 

'■ n . - 


Tli.e value of the trade of the poi-t has expanded considerabl}^ in recent 
years. In 1890 the foreign trade was valued at £1,006,600 and the coast- 
ing trade at £1,106, 600 » the revenue of the Port 
Trade of the port. TruBt being £3,749. The effects of the com- 
pletion of the Cldttagong-Chandpur section of the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way were not immediately operative and the first appreciable advance 
dates from the opening of tralfic of the hill section in 1904, bringing tea 
gardens into direct communication with the port. The revenue of the 
]:\)rt Trust rose in that year nearly to £8,000 and the value of the total 
trade, import and export, to • £2,746,600. Thereafter progress was 
steady until hampered by the outbreak of hxjstilities, the revenue real- 
ised by the Trust in 1913-14 being £16,700. The principal sources 
of revenue till 1904 were Port dues and mooring fees but in that year 
river dues on goods were introduced at the rate of 2 annas per ton, 
later on increased, to meet w^ar conditions, to 4 annas in April 1916, 
and now standing at Re. 1 per ton. In 1912-13 the proceeds of a 
special duty on exports of jute* werelianded over to the Port Trust \yhose 
income with these two additional sources of revenue has quadrupled in 
the last quarter of a century. 

In common with all the smaller Indian ports the value of the trade of 
Chittagong and the aggregate tonnage of the steamers entering the 
port declined considerably in the last two years 
Finances. of the war, but apart from this the financial 

position of the Chittagong Port Trust is far from satisfactory as it has 
110 reserves or revenue producing expenditure and its^income is scarcely 
sufficient to pay ordinary conservancy charges. There is no surplus 
from which the interest and sinking fund payments for a loan, to be ex- 
pended on the new works and improvements so urgently required, could" 
possibly be found. Since 1914 the deterioration of the river has given 
rise to frequent complaints from ship-owners, traders and the railway 
administration alike, and until the natural disadvantages under which 
the port at present labours have been removed, the future of Chittagong 
is uncertain. A single dredger which is scarcely large enough for the 
need of the port is constantly at work and though jute and tea are both 
measurement cargo, steamers are liable to be neaped if they leave fully 
loaded, except when the tides are favourable. The view is generally 
held that uidess a considerable sum of money is expended on improve- 
ments and the river made permanently navigable for the largest class 
of ocean-going steamers, the port, though it serves a large and pros- 
perous area, has no great future before it. In 1917 Sir George Buchanan 
was deputed by the Railway Board to advise as to the engineering 
works and improvements necessary to make the port suitable for accom- 
modating the largest ships and the sum of the expenditure that these 
works Afould involve. His proposals excluding the cost of dredgers 
amounted to £250,000 and there was in his opinion no engineering - 
difficulty in keeping the Kornafuli River permanently open for naviga- 
tion by the largest ocean-going steamer. The question of the provision 
of funds for the purchase of adequate dredging plant is now before 
the Government of Bengal. 

* In the case of raw jute, two annas pet bale of 4:00 lbs, and in the case of manufac- 


Tlie value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong in private 
merchandise in .1922-23 was as follows-- 


Tabju-: No. 19 . — Value 7)f the foreign and coasting trade of Chilhujong in 
. 1922-23, ■■ 


.Items of t rade. 

Foreign trade. 

j ('‘oast ing 1 rade. 


: .-E ■ 

1 £ - 

Imports . . . , . . . , j 

580,000 

i 040,000 

Exports , 

3,7<)0,000 

j 1,21)0,700 

Tolui, , 

4,340,000 

2,200,700 


The corresponding figures for 1913-14 were £4,161,000 (foreign) and 
£1,686,800 (coasting). 

The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the foreign 
trade in 1913-14 was 39 with an aggregate tonnage of 106,012. The 
corresponding figures for 1922-23 were 35 and 82,780. 

There is at present no railwa,y connecting India proper with Burnia^ 
but one route via Chittagong and an alternative route via the .Hukong 
valley have been surveyed. The shortest sea route is between 
Chittagong and Akyab. 

Akyab. 

Akyab, the headquarters of the Arakan Division, and the only 
port on. the western seaboard of Burma of any commercial importance, 
boasts five public and thirty-five private wharves. The former are 
fitted with one 5-toii and one 3-ton crane in addition to two hand 
cranes. It is the .headquarters of a Port OflScer who is ex-officio the 
(.'ustoius Collector and the population exceeds 30,000. There is a jetty 
for dcep-sca, vessels, which can accommodate ships Avith a draught of 
!8 feet but t}u‘. loading and unloading of cargo ivS usually ea:ri'ied caifc 
iu the stj-eau). Akyab has no railway communications but the British 
india Stcaau Navigation Company used before the war to run a weekly 
. steamer serxicc from Rangoon to Calcutta and back via Akyab and 
C.hitt»gong, calling at two minor ports, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway, 
between October- and April. There is also a launch service owmed by 
tli.e Arakan .b'lotilla Co., plying between Akyab and other Arakan coast 
.ports, jui(i a, large' sea-borne trade is carried on by native craft. Tin- 
principal a,i‘ficles of import are apparel, coal, cordage and ro]je. while 
I'Ik' only exporf.s of importance are rice and paddy. 

259 st(ai,UH-r-s with an aggregate tonnage of 294,220 cleared tlic jrort 
in I91;M 1. a.n<i 220 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 368,739 in 
1922-23. ' “ ' ■ 
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. ,, Bassein. 

Basacin, tlie headquarters of the Irrawaddy Division, with a ■|)opula- 
tion of 4:3,000 is situated nearly seventy miles frpm tli.e sea and is import- 
ant only as a rice shipping centre. The main branch of the Bassein river 
is navigable by vessels of a draught of 27 feet and large quantities of 
rice are loaded during the season by ocean-going steannu's. The 
import trade is unimportant. There is direct railway communication 
with Bangoon and several river steamer services exist, t}).e most im- 
portant of which is that run by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. There 
are five public and twenty private wharves for the landing and 
shipping of goods but the port at present kcks warehouses and cranes 
and loading is effected entirely m the stream. The Port Officer is also 
ex-oJfiGio the Customs Collector. 

68 steamers with a tonnage of 192,860 cleared the port in 1913-14 
and 63 steamers aggregating 148,005 tons in 1922-23, 


Riwgoon* 

Bangoon, the ca]>ital of Burma and the headquarters of the local 
Government, with a population of about 342,000, is the chief port of the 
province of Burma and in the volume and value of its trade the third 
seaport of British India. It is situated on the Hlaing or Rangoon River 
about 24 miles from the sea. The only line directly serving Rangoon 
is the Burma Railway, metre gauge, which connects the capital with 
'Bassein, Henzada, Prome Martaban (for Moulraeip.'i , Mandalay and 
Myitkyina. 

The present facilities of the port include 2 wharves of a total length 
of 2,800 feet, comprising 6 berths, with depths from 20 to 26 feet below 
low water of spring tides, for ocean-going 
Port facilities. steamers, 5 pontoons and jetties capable of 
accommodating ocean-going steamers and 27 pontoons and jetties for 
inland vessels. The wharves are equipped with fifteen 3-ton hydraulic 
cranes, sixteen 35-c^vb hydr.iulic cranes and two 7 -ton steam cranes. On 
a jetty is a 30-ton sheerlegs for heavy lifts which is to have its capacity 
increased to 40 tons very shortly. Tliere are 23 swinging and 14 fixed 
moorings in the river for ocean-going steamers, 6 of the latter being 
reserved for oil tankers. The port lacks a dry dock suitable for ocean- 
going vessels, but in every other respect is well-equipped with modern 
conveniences for loading and unloading vessels and for the handling and 
storage of cargo. 

The afitairs of the port are administered by a Trust consisting of 
thirteen members, eight of whom are nominated by Governmen-t, four 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Port Ti-ast. Rangoon Trades Association. 

The following table shows the income derived by the Port Coinmis-. 
sioners from 1890-91 and the expenditure on the port-. It will be 
remarked that even during the years 1914-15 to 1917-18 when there was 
a temporary decline owing to tonnage scarcity in receipts, the worldng 
of the port continued to show a profit, and the revenue totals for tlio 
past two years have been f ar in excess of anything previously recorded, 
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Table No. 20. — Income and expenditure of the Rangoon Port Trust. 


. Year. 

Income, 

1 Expenditure, 









■ " £ 

& ■ 

1890-!)]. . 








70,560 

86,104 

ISOo-OG . 








76,524 

64,631 

1900-01 . 








95,088 

92,023 

1905-00 . 








127,543 

126,-158 

1910-11 . 








231,099 

230,608 

1913-14 . 








345,652 ' 

246,869 

1914-15 . 








302,532 1 

275,322 

1915-10 . 








302,512 1 

265,666 

1910-17 . 








300,846 i 

259,942 

1917-18 . 








275,687 

271,680 

1918-19 . 








348,481 

283,727 

1919-20 . 








348,700 

299,728 

1920-21 . 








364,116 

347,470 

1921-22 . 








601,261 

421,344 

1922-23 . 








512,949 

439,525 


The figures for expenditure exclude sums transferred to reserve funds. 


The total liability in respect of borrowings on capital account on the 
31st March 1923 amounted to Es. 3,57,01,262 (£2,380,084). Provision 
for paying ofi this liability is made by means of sinking funds. The 
amount standing at the credit of the sinking fund on the 31st March 
1923 was Es. 1,03,90,568 (£692,705), and at the credit of the reserve 
fund Es. 54,07,80^ (£360,620). 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private and 
• Oovernment merchandise as given in the table below, will show 
how Eangoon has developed during the last 
Trade of the port. 33 years. 


Table No. 21. — Value of the trade of the port of Rangoon from 1890-91, 



■ 

Year. 




Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

1890-91 . 






£ 

5,892,533 

£ 

5,977,866 

£ 

11,870,399 

1895-96 , 






5,765,466 

6,752,400 

12,517,866 

1900-01 . 






7,861,060 

11,026,333 

18,887,399 

1905-06 , 






9,891,400 

13,706,933 

23,658,333 

i9io-;ii . 






12,013,333 

18,559,460 

30,572,799 

1913-14 . 






16,614,416 , 

20,879,075 

i 37,493,491 

1914-15 , 






12,016,432 j 

' 19,376,888 

i 31,393,320 

1915-16 . 






12,641,000 : 

, 18,260,800 

, 30,801,800 

1916-17 . 






14,409,654 : 

1 21,200,452 

35,610,106 

1917-18 . 






12,980,133 : 

19,664,200 

32,644,333 

1918-19 . 






16,766,831 i 

25,530,738 

42,287,569 

1919-20 . 






20,145,073 

32,980,702 

30,498,916 

53,125,775 

1920-21 . 






29,827,724 

59,826,640 

1921-22 . 






24,576,197 

36,591,593 

36,317,003 

61,167,790 

1922-23 . 






23,888,044 

60,105,047 



Tile, fort’igii sea-borne trade westward is carried principally by vessels 
rheBibby, Henderson, and Ellerrnan’s City and Hall. HansaandBritisb 
India, lines, wliile traffic to the Far East is principally in theliands of the 
British India and Java Bengal lines, the Nip])on Yusen Kaisha and ( )saka 
.Shosen Kaisha. The British India S N. Co. also enjoys the bulk of the 
coasHiig trade and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co, operating fr()in Rangoon has 
almost a niono])()ly f)f the very considerable river-borne tralhc. Tbe 
headcpiarters of the railway and of all other large businesses in Burma 
are in Rangoon, and about 90 per cent of the foreign trade of the provinci." 
pa,sses through the port. Of the coasting trade, about 80 per cent of 
the trade with other provinces and about 40 per cent of the inter-portal 
jirovincial trade goes through Rangoon. There is a large Chinese trading 
population in the city and considerable trade is done with the Far 
East. The jirincipal imports from foreign countries are cotton manu- 
factures, including twist and yarn, metals, provisions and oilman's 
stores, wines and spirits, silk, sugar, salt, woollen goods, leather goods, 
glass, cement, bricks and tiles, chemicals machinery and ® millwork. 
hardware, and oils, mine'^al and non-mineral. Rangoon’s chief exports to 
foreign countries are rice, grain and ]nilse, paraffin wax, hides and skins, 
cotton, pig lead, zinc concentrates, wood and timber, rice bran, rubber, 
mineral oils, tobacco and cntch. 

In 1922-23, 1,(>44 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 3,329,260 
entered and 1,658 vessels Avith an aggreg.ite tonnage of 3.369,548 cleared 
from the port. 


Moulmein. 

Monlmein, near the mouth of the Salu'een River, is the largest of 
the Tenasserim ports and the head-quarters of a Port Officer who is als(r 
the Customs Collector. It contains scweral saw mills and Tras once 
the centre of a flourishing ship-building industry, of which there was a 
partial revival in the last two years ( f tlic w^ar. In ])re-Avar times, the 
British India vSteam Navigation Company used to lun steamers tliree 
times a week between Rangoon and Moulmein and fortnightly along 
the Tenasserim coast, and the steamers of the Asiatic Stcau) Navigation 
Company also called here. The railway from Rangoon has captiu'cd 
much, of the sea-borne trade ; its terminus being at Martaban, on tin- 
opposite bank of the Salween and connected Avifh Moulmein by a 
steamer ferry service. There are also launch services from Moulmein 
up the Sakveen, Ataran and Gyaing rivers. There are sixteen public 
and forty private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods,* but 
no cranes, and steamers use their owir winches and donk’oy engines 
to lift cargo. Loading is usually done in the stream off Mupnn, about 
three miles below Moulmein town. The principal imports into 
Moulmein are apparel, coal, coir manufactures and cordage and I'ope, 
while the chief exports are rice, rice bran, teak and jungle wood, lac, 
hides, fishmaws and cigars. The population exceeds 61, 000. 

263 steamers with a tonnage of 323,377 cleared from the. port in 
1913-14, and 116 steamers aggregating 196,963 tons in 1922-23, 
m 



Tavoy. 

Tavoy, wliich is situated about 35 miles from the mouth of the Tavoy 
River, came into prominence owing to the hectic exploitation, during 
the war, of the wolfram and tin mining \ industries. The population, 
which exceeded 135,000 in 1919 has now fallen to 27,000. In addition to 
one public wharf there are twelve private wharves for the landing 
and shipping of goods. The Custom House is in charge of the Deputy 
Commissioner who is the Customs Collector. A steamer 

service between 'Tavoy and Moulmein is maintained by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company as far as the month of the Tavoy River, 
which is mmavigable for oc-ean-going steamers, whence a launch, conveys 
passengers and cargo to the towm. 

233 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 175, 833 cleared frojn the 
port in 1913-14. The corresponding figures for 1922-23 were 183 and 
86,799. 

M^gui. 

Mergui is the centre of the Burma rubber and pearl-fishing industry. 
The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has increased 
from less than 4,000 acres in 1909 to 17,500 acres in 1922, one-half of 
which has been tapped. The x^^rt possesses two public and four 
private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods. The Dexjuty 
Commissioner, who is in charge of the Custom Houvse, is ex-officio the 
Customs Collector. Exporters for the most part use their own 
jetties. , ** 

The import trade is not of much importance. The principal exports 
are rubber, tin and pearls. The total number of steamers that 
,,cleared the port in 1913-14 aggregated 206 with a tonnage of 144,570. 
In 1922-23, 180 steamers cleared with a tonnage of 69,693. 

Tonnage clearances with cargoes. 

The followmg table shows the tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels 
that cleared with cargoes from British Indian ports distinguishing British 
and British Indian from foreign ships during the pre-war quinquennium 
and in post-war years. 

Table No, 22~Tonmge of steamers and sailing vessels that cleared with 
cargoes from British. -ports from 1909-10 to 1913-74 and from 1919-20 
onivards. 


j Average of 3 
Nali.(.uialitv of thei vears ending 
vos.sels. 1913-14. ' 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

] 922-23. 

British shij)s, iu- 
eluding 'Brit i.^h 
Indian. 

Foreign ships 

Ton.s, 

0.069,000 

Tons. 

5,133,000 

Tons. 

5,618,000 

Tons. 

r>,283,00(i 

T'ons. 

3,794,000 

], 738, 000 

1,029,000 

1,428,000 

; 1,270,000 

1,630,000 

Tot.\l . 

7.807,000 

1 

6,164,000 

7,046,000 

1 6,533,000 

7,444,000 
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Tiie nationality of tiie vessels that cleared during the same periods 
is shewn separately in the next table. There have been it will be noticed 
a larger number of Japanese, Dutch, U. S. A., and Italian steamers in 
recent yeai's, while Austria-Hungary has of course disapfx^ared 
altogether and Germany and France are much below" pre-woir hovels, 
though the former is on the up. grade. The figures for France do not, 
of course include clearances from Pondicherry. The vessels flying the 
flag of the Chinese Republic are nearly all sailing ships engaged in 
trade with Burma ports. • 

Table No, 23. — Nadonality of vessels elmred ivith cargoes from 1909-10 
to 1913-14 and from 1919-20 onwards. v 


Nttmbbr- OS' vj;.ss.els. 


Nationality. 

Pre-warf ■ 
average, i 

1919-2a 

1920-21. 

1921-22.* 

1922-23. 

Britisli* . 

2,693 1 

2,312 

2,553 

2,403 

2,450 

riennaii . 

•226 1 


4 

21 

43 

Austro -H-uu gari an 

119 1 





Japanese . 

62 ! 

206 

i77 

i49 

i39 

Norwegian 

53 ' I 

46 

61 

29 

39 

Dutch. 

39 i 

31 

45 

.50 

81 

Italian 

36 ; 

38 

57 

49 

76 

•French 

' . 28 I 

23 

17 

* ■ 

4 

Bussian . 

■ 13 .! 

8 

4 



■ Greek 

' 5 j 

7 

6 

’ 6 ! 

”23 

Swedish . 

: 4 1 

12 

17 

14 1 

22 

American 

.i ■ . I 

39 

110 

61 

84 , 

Chinese 


11 

10 1 

S ■; 

4 

Other nationalities 

1 ^ 

17 

" 1 

8 ! 

11 

Totai, . i 

1 3.186 r 

2,749 

1 

3,068 

2,803 

2,976 


* Including steamers registered in British India, 
i- 1909-10 to 1913-14. 


Principal trade centres. 

India’s foreign trade is to a great extent centred in the five principal 
ports but though the population is chiefly rural, there are a considerable 
number of towns in the interior which deserve mention either as distri- 
buting or industrial centres. Calcutta is of importance from the Matter 
point of view as the centre of the jute manufacturing industry, all the 
jute mills in Bengal being situated within its boundaries or within a few" 
miles of them on the banks of the Hooghly. There are several flour 
and rice mills, a large number of oil mills, iron foundries, tanneries, 
etc., and the great Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur are 
only about 150 miles away. Though an examination of the share register 
of the jute mills and other company-owned trading concerns in Calcutta 
would probably disclose a preponderance of Indian holders, control 
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with but few exceptions is in the hands of British firms acting as managing 
agents. The outstanding industrial features of Bombay and its environs 
are its cotton spinning and weaving mills, 80 in number, and the Hydro- 
electric works at Lonavl:^, and in the Andhra valley. It is at the same 
time the chief distributing centre in western India for very large imports 
of cotton manufactures. A preponderating share of the trade of Bombay 
is in Indian hands and the majority of the mfils are under Indian manage- 
ment, Madras industrially is of no great importance, though it possess- 
es the two most up-to-date cotton textile mills in India. It is not a ter- 
minal port and therefore, whenever tonnage is scarce, it is liable to sufier 
from infrequency of steamers calling. The chief industry of Rangoon is 
rice mining, but there is also a large export trade in timber and oil and 
the city is developing rapidly in commercial importance. Though 
European capital and control predominate, there is a considerable 
Indian and Chinese element participating in the trade of Rangoon. 
In Karachi the wheat trade is largely danced by European firms, though 
Parsees, if to a much smaller exteij,t than at Bombay, have important 
commercial interests. 


Of the trade centres in the interior, Cawnpore in the United Provinces 
with a population of 216,000, is industrially and commercially of great and 
growing importance. It is an important railway 
Cawnpore. junction and its situation about 870 miles from 

B mbay and 630 from Calcutta has made it a convenient distributing 
centre for the imports of Manchester piecegoods, hardware and machinery 
from both these ports, while its factories produce very large quantities 
of leather goods, woollens, cotton textiles and tent 5. The city also boasts 
flour mills, iron foundries, bristle factories and chemical works and there 
'are a number of flourishing minor industries. 

Delhi, with a population of 304,000, is now the capital of the Indian 
Empire. It is the junction for nine railway lines and an important 
clearing house for the Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces particularly 
in cotton, silk and wollen piecegoods. There are cotton spinning and 
weaving mills, a biscuit facotry, and several flour mills. It is noted 
also for its art industries, such as ivory carving, jewellery, lace work, 
silversmiths’ A^’^ork, pottery and gold and silver embroidery. 

Ahmedabacl, AAuth a population of 274,000, is, next to Bombay, the 
most important industrial centre in that Presi- 
Ahmedabad. dency. It Contains 71 cotton mills. 

Amritsar, about 30 miles east of Lahore with a population of 160,000, 
is alsf) of considerable importance commercially. Apart from its 
entrepot trade in piecegoods a large business 
in skins and hides is done here and its carpet 

industry is Avell knoAvn. 

Agra, Avith a population of 185,000, is, of course, chiefly famous for 
the architectural monuments of the Moghuls though its manufactures 
of carpets and daris, embroideries, and stone 
work are considerable. It is also a collecting 
centre for better qualities of hides. 


Amritsar. 
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Baiigaiore iu the Mysore State has a population of 237j.K)(i It is 
210 miles hy rail from Madras. Its chief manufactures are carpets, 
cotton textiles and woollen goods and leatlier. 

Bangalore. MiUtaiy Station, which adjoins 

the city, is an assigned tract under the administration of the Bi-itish. 

Resident. . , , , ,> . , 

Lahore, with a ]>o])ulation of 282,000, is the capital of tlie Pun;ial) 
and. thougli, of small importance industrially, apart from the lai-ge 
workshops of the North Western Railway, it 
Lahore. trading centre for the agrieultural. 

produce of the province, 

Benares, (population 198,0l)0\ situated on the Ganges about 400 
iniies north-west* of Calcutta, is the holy city of the Hindus. Coin- 
inercially it is chiefly of interest on account 
Benares. considerable silk weaving industry 

e tablished there. 

Lucknow, with a population of 841,000, shares with Alllrhabad the 
claim to be the cold weather capital of the United Provinces, Its 
industries are of small moment but commercially 
Lucknow. 'I. -j, interest as a distributing and collecting 

centre for the rich agricultural produce of Oiidh. 

Nagpur, (population 145,000) , on the line between Calcutta and Bom- 
bay at the junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal 
Nagpur Railways, is the capital of the Central 
• Nagpur. Provinces. Its commercial importance is due to 

its prosperous weaving mills, cotton ginning and pressing factories, and 
the extensive manganese deposits in the neighbourhood. 

Jubbulpore. (population 109,000, , an important railway junction* 
linking the East Indian with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
contains a central gun carriage factory, a nuni- 
Jubbuipore. spinning and weaving mills, jiotter.- 

works, oil and flour mills and a large railway workshop. 

Mirzapur, in the United Provinces (population 55,000), boasts a con- 
siderable brass industry for the maimfactiii.‘(.* 
Mirzapur. utensils, but it is mainly important 

commercially on account of its shellac and carpet factories. 

Madura, with a population of 139,000, is the centre of coiisiderabh.' 

silk and cotton weaving and dyeing industries 
® and is the second town of importance in the 

Madras Presidency. 

Lasiikar, the capital of the Gwalior State, (population 80,00 O', ,^con- 
Lashiiar ^ number of State-owned factories and is 

(Gwalior,*) the centre of an important stone quarrying and 

carving industry. 

Dacca, with a population of 119,00(), is the most important city in 
Eastern Bengal, in the heart of the jute growing districts. Its muslins 
^ w’ere formerly famous in Eurojie and tliere are 

still a number of handloorns working in the 
district. 
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Mandalay, tlie cliiei city of Upper Burma, witli a population of 
149,000, is located about 400 miles north of 
Mandalay. Rangoon on the Irrawaddy river. In the days 

■of the Burma kings it thrived, but now its trade is declining, though the 
silk manufacturing industry is still of some importance. 

Srinagar, the capital of Kafshmir, with a population of over 1-1-2,000. 

is situated on the .Thelum river. It is famous, 
rmagar. embroideries and carved v'oud work, 

and the ja.rge.st silk filature in India. 

Sholapui' and Amraoti are the centres respectively of the cotton 
industries of the Bombay Deccan and Berar, and other i.m|.)r;rtant citie.s 
not separately noted are : Hyderabad, the 
capital of the M am's Dominions with a 
population of 404,000, the centre of a considerable cotton trade. 
Allahabad (population 157,000), Jaipur (population 120,000) in the 
Indian State of the same name, the chief commercial city in Rajputana 
and famous for its artistic pottery -Sind brassware, Baroda, the cajutal of 
the Gaelcwar’s territory about 245 miles north-east of Bombay, and 
Mysore the garden city of Southern India with a population of 84,000. 


Other cities. 



PART VI 


THE FINMC!NG OF TRADE. 


T.h.e bulk of India’s external trade is financed by brandies of the 
large British, colonial and foreign exchange banks. The principal 
„ , „ , exchange banks transacting business in India 

xciange an s. (1) The Chartered Bmih of India, Australia 

mid China, with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Cawnpore, Delhi, Amritsar, Karachi and Tavoy ; (2) the National Banh 
of India ivith Indian branches in Calonitta, Bombay, Madras, ‘Rangoon, 
Karachi, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Chittagong, Mandalay, 
Tiiticorin, Cochin, and Aden ; (3) the Mercantile Bank of India with 
branches in Calcutta, Howrah, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, Simla 
and Delhi ; (4) the Eastern Bank with branches in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Karachi, and also in Baghdad; (6) the P. & 0. Banking 
Corporation with branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras 
the head offices of these five banks being in London ; (6) the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation with its head office* at Hong Kong, 
and branches in Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon ; (7) Jhe Yokohama- 
Specie Bank, with its head office at Yokohama, and branches in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Rangoon ; and (8) the International Banking Corporation 
of New York with branches in Calcutta and Bombay. 

It is to the Indian branches of these and other similar banking 
institutions that bills drawn on Indian importers of foreign merchandise- 
will ordinarily come for collection on maturity, being sent to them 
either direct by the foreign drawer, or by the head office or other 
branch of the bank which has purchased the bills from him or with which 
he has arranged a credit ; and both in this way and in supplying local 
knowledge of the reliability and standing of purchasing firms, the In- 
dian branches play a part of considerable importance in the import 
trade of the country. But it is with the export trade that their opera- 
tions are chiefly concerned, and the methods which they adopt for financ- 
ing it deserve explanation in rather more detail. 

Except in the occasional years of famine or severe scarcity, the balance 
of trade is ordinarily, and often very largely, in favour of India ; Miat 
Balance of trade. Value of exported produce, and 

merchandise appreciably exceeds the value of 
imported goods, and consequently the proceeds of import bills received 
by the Indian branches of the exchange banks for collection are in 
most years, even vdien supplemented by the considerable deposits tliat 
they obtain, insufficient to provide funds for the purchase of all the 
exporters’ bills offered to them. Normally the gap is filled by the banks 
in one of three way.s. They can place themselves in funds by purchas- 



ing tlie Seeretaiy of State’s council bills and telegrapbic transfers or by 
selling to the Government of India sterling drafts drawn in favour of the 
Secretary of State for India ; by importing sovereigns ; or by importing- 
gold and silver bullion. ‘ 

In order to meet the heavy obligations of the Government of India in. 
England, the Secretary of State for India sells for sterling rupee bills 
Coasidl bills exchange (usually called council bills) and 

telegrapliic transfers payable by the treasuries 
in India. Tenders for a stated amount of these bills arc invited weekly, 
and are received each Wednesday at the Bank of England. Allotments- 
are made, up to the amount put up to tender but subject generally 
to a minimum price, to tlie highest bidders, and in normal times, and 
at present, tenders may be submitted by any person. But during the 
war council bills and telegraphic transfers were only sold to the British 
exchange banks, and to a few other recognised banks and firms ; and 
even in normal times the greater part of the weekly amounts offered 
is generally taken by them. ’ 

Occasionally council bills and transfers are procurable on other days- 
than Wednesday, being then termed intermediate bills and transfers, 
or ‘ specials and during the war deferred telegraphic transfers, pay- 
able in India sixteen days after purchase in London, -were issued to 
counteract the uncertainty of the mails. These ‘ deferreds ’ are still 
obtainable. 

Sovereigns ara at present legal tender in India at Rs, 10 each and aTe 
receivable at Government treasuries and currency offices at this rate- 
but they are not issued. As the market value 
of a sovereign varies between Rs. 15-8-0 aixd 
Rs. 16-8-0, the import of sovereigns like the 
import of gold and silver bullion is more an ordinary commercial, than an 
exchange, -transaction. From time immemorial there has been in India 
a .keen demand for the precious metals for domestic purposes, jewellery 
and the like, and the import of sovereigns and of bullion to meet this, 
demand normally operates in exactly the same way as the import of other . 
merchandise to reduce a favourable trade balance ; only, when the 
excliangc banks are the iinporters, the proceeds of the sale in the bazaar 
become immediately available to finance exporters’ piirchaes of 
])r6duce. During the war the import of both gold and silver except on 
Government account was prohibited, so that this method of settling the 
trade balance ceased to be available, and both gold and silver had -fco be 
sold on im-{;)ort to Government at prices notified from time to time. 
Those restrictions have since been removed and the import of sove- 
r(‘igns and of gold bullion takes a prominent j)laco among the methods 
of settling the trade indebtedness of other countries to India. 

Exporters’ bills purchased by the exchange banks instead of being- 
luffi’i till .maturity are frequently rediscounted on arrival in London, 
a,nd tlie banks are thus able to secure a quick turnover of their resources. 
Indian bills, both import and export, are usually drawn at three months’ 
wight, but bills of four months’ usance are not uncommon, and occasion- 
ally six, months’ bills are taken. 
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Import of sovereigns and 
of bullion. 



TJie ripcoLiiitry ])raiiG]ies of tlie exchange banlcs also engage in the 
local trade of the places in which they are situate ; but their nuin - 
_ _ . , fT j. ber is not large, and for the most part the 

Thetoper.atBa„ko£i„d.a. intemal-ttado ol the cSuiitiT iS 

in the hands of the Imperial Bank of India, of a certain number of joint 
stock banks, and of tlui large class of indigenous bankers variousl\' 
known in different parts of the country as shroffs, maliajcms, chaffit'.s, 
etc. At the head of this system stands the Imperial Bank of India. 

The Imperial Bank of India was constituted on the 27th January 
1921 by the amalgamation of the three Presidency banks of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras under the Imperial Bank of India Act. The Bank 
carries out the general banking business of the Government of India 
and holds all the treasury balances of the Government of India at head- 
quarters and at its branches. The total number of branches and agencies 
of the three. Presidency banks prior to the amalgamation was 69. The 
Bank has undertaken to open 100 new branches within five years of the 
amalgamation and the total number <5f branches and agencies at present 
is 127 . The Bank frequently holds the unemployed cash of the local 
banks, including the exchange banks ; it makes advances to them, 
when necessary, on Government or other securities and in times of 
.stress it comes to their relief if they are in difficulties ; it thus occupies 
the role of the ‘ banker’s bank.’ 

The branches of the Imperial Bank of India share with a certain 
number of old established joint stock banks, such as the Allahabad 
Bank and the Central Bank of India, in the development of internal 
^ trade. But the banking facilities of the country at largo are at present 
so inadequate that there is room for a large growth in the operations 
of joint stock banks without any undue curtailment of the sphere of 
the indigenous banker ; and it is the latter who, with the assistance 
of the Imperial Bank of India, is and will probably continue to be, 
responsible for a great portion of the internal trade of India. 

This trade is financed by the Imperial Bank of India in two ways, 
either directly by advances against merchandise hypothecated to them, 
Hundis indirectly through shroffs whoso hunclis or 

internal bills of exchange they purchase. In, 
the latter operation the Imperial Bank of India is at the centre of a web 
at whose extreme circumference may be found the local dealer in grain. 
Probably the actual shroff from whom a bill is bought will be a man 
well known to the Bank in a presidency town or one of the larger cities ; 
but he will only have come to the bank for accommodation when he has 
exhausted his a v£ liable funds in purchasing or discounting the bill« of 
smaller shroffs iipcountiy, and this process will be repeated possibly 
more than once, until the village purchaser of grain from a cultivator, 
the original drawer of the bill, is reached. In the instance taken the bill 
would be a produce bill, but for approved customers the Imperial Bank 
.,'f India often discounts pure finance bills, known as hand ’ bills. 

The discount or hmidi rate charged by the Imperial Bank of India 
generally rises and falls approximately to the same extent and at the 
..same time as the bank rate. 



Tlie principal clearing houses in India are those situated at tlie- 
pTesidenoy towns of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, and at 
j . , Karachi. The Imperial Bank of India, the 

earmg ouses. . ^^^^change banks and most of the English 
banking agency firms and the better known local joint stock banks at 
these pliices constitute the membership of these clearing houses, but no 
banJi as of right is entitled to be a member unless approved by the rest. 
The rmj)erial Bank of India at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, 
and Karachi performs the functions of settling bank at the centres, 
named. 

The following table shows the total amount of cheques cleared an- 
nually at the five clearing houses. The hectic trade boom of 1920 is 
strikingly reflected therein. 


Table N(.). 24 . — Total amount of cheques cleared annually at clearing- 
houses from 1907 onwards, in thousand‘s of pounds. 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Karachi. 

Total, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.1907 


149,027 

84,300 

10,320 

(a) 

3,533 

247,780- 

1908 


141,873 

83,900 

11,693 

(a) 

4,287 

241,753 

1909 


131,840 

95,833 

12,987 

{«) 

4,680 

245,340 

1910 


148,263 

111,013 

14,100 

31,767 

5,020 

310,153 

1911 


171,763 

117,367 

' 13,993 

35,993 

5,000 

344,106 

1912 


192,207 

137,040 

14,247 

40,287 

7,640 

391, 42i 

1913 


i 225,013 

146,200 

15,707 

41,320 

8,327 

433,667 

1914 


! 186,873 

115,353 

14,240 

33,260 

8,760 

358,486 

1916 


216.113 

320.113 

111,253 

12,813 

27,127 

9,107 

376,413 

1916 


160,340 

16,633 

32,353 

10,020 

539,459 

1917 


314,620 

224,360 

15,227 

33,107 

13,513 

16,193 

600,827 

1918 


496,113 

365,747 

16,373 

46,180 

930,606 

1919 


601,660 

' 605,547 

20,087 

68,913 

14,793 

i 1,201,000 

1920 


1,022,693 

S 929,293 

51,447 

71,860 

21,253 

23,860 

i 2,096,446 

1921 


611,147 

598,007 

26,067 

79,167 

1,338,248 


{a) Figures not available. 
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PART VII 


IMPORT TRADE 

Tlie outstanding feature of India’s foreign trade from the earliest 
times has been her absori3tion of the precious metals. Tlie commer- 
cial trend has always been towards the West 
Features of oreign tra e. from the days of the Roman Empire 

until the enterprise of the East India Company more or less stabilised 
the sea route round the Cape, exchanges were mainly confined, owing 
to the difficulties of land transport, ^o articles of high value and compa- 
ratively small bulk, such as costly muslins, silks, ivory and precious 
stones. With the application of steam to sea traffic and the opening of 
the Suez Canal the character of the trade was permanently changed and 
the greater part of India’s international exchanges are now concerned 
'with raw materials of considerable bulk and comparatively low value.. 
In the fifty years prior to the outbreak of the great war the excess 
■of exports over imports was persistent. During the first four periods, 
for which figures are given in the table below, the excess was 
■equivalent to 29 per cent and in the twenty years ending 191.3- * 
14 to 19 per cent. This difference was maintained during the war 
as well as in 1919-20, for though the high sterling value of the 
rupee encouraged imports, there were buyers to take exports con- 
sisting almost entirely of raw materials regardless of cost. Early 
in 1920-21 the inevitable reaction set in. The United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and Japan, the best customers for 
India’s exports, showed signs of satiety, and owing to the partial 
failure of the monsoon in 1919 the embargo on the export of 
food grains could not be wholly withdrawn. The total volume 
■of imports exceeded that of expoi-ts by .h58,932,425 and in the 
following year by £30,781,115. In 1922-23, import trade, except 
as regards the precious metals, was stagnant until unsold slocks 
had been cleared, while conditions were favourable for great develop- 
ments on the expoi-t side, had the European markets been able fully 
to respond. The principal reason, however, for the excess of exports 
over imports, amounting to £6,211,237, was the general fall in 'prices 
of imported articles, while the level of export values showed little 
<3hange. 
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Table No. 25 . — Foreign trade of India {guinqiimnial averages) from 

1864 - 65 . 


■ ' '.Year. 

Imtokts. 

Exports.* 

Value in £ 

Value in £ 

1SG4-05 to 18G8-69 . 


* 


32,880,000 

38,440,000 

18G9-70 to lS7:}-74 . 




27,560,666 

38,560,000 

1874-75 to 1878-79 . 




32,146,666 

42,086,666 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . 




41,213,338 

53,60(5,66(i 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 




50,080,666 

60,186,666 

■1889-90 to 1803-94 . 




59,133,333 

72,446,666 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . 




59,040,000 

75,953,333 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 




73,793,333 i 

91,046,666 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . 




104,000,000 

116,895,167 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . 




132,580,000 

155,034,658 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . 




132,213,782 

155,420,520 

1919-20 to 1922-23 (four years) 




217,657,955 

205,075,739 


* Including re-exports. 

la tKe'first century A.D. in return for her exports of spices, precious 
stones and cotton fabrics of tlie finest texture, India received corals, 
copijer, tin and lead as well as the precious metals 
History^ofjmport and until the ^seventeenth, century these items 
predominated in the import list. The early 
history of the East India Company is a struggle against bitter opposi- 
tion, based on bhe fact that the trade with the East Indies involved the 
export of bullion from England and did not sufficiently enlarge the 
market for the hitter’s woollen manufactures, and to silence this opposi- 
tion as far as possible the Company had to export woollen goods in 
excess of the Indian demand and to sell them at a loss . U ntil the spinning 
jenny was invented, no European looms could compete with those of 
Dacca and Surat, but the import of cotton goods from India was banned 
by one Act inimical to the English wool trade and later by another as 
threatening the infant Manchester weaving industry. The Home 
Government looked to the East India Company to supply saltpetre for 
its gunpowder and hemp for its shipping, but the Indian silk industry 
had considerable ups and downs. In the first half of the eighteenth 
■century exports of bullion from England to India aggregated 27 millions, 
while the value of merchand’se exported was only 9 millions. A 
great change was effected by the battle of Plasscy when the Company 
acquired control of the revenues of Bengal. Between 1700 and 1809 the 
total exports of bullion amounted to £141 millions only, while the value 
■of merchandise shipped to India increased to £48|' millions. The first 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable change in the 
■character of the trade between India and England. Henceforward 
India began to receive those very commodities as imports which had 
hitherto bnllced so largely in her export trade, viz,, cotton manufactures 
and sugar. The Lancashire cotton industry had so developed that by 
the middle of the century imports of cotton piecegoods represented about 
half the total im])orts of foreign merchandise into India. In 1869-70, 
of a total of £21,946,660 cotton manufactures accounted for £10,846,060, 
almost all from the United Kingdom, The next most important single 
item was tlie Iu;ad wdiich includes wines, beer and spirits which amounted 
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TO more tinin £1,000.000, followed by copper for domestic utensils 
£906,660, iron :rnd steel £873,330 and salt £500,000. Sugar liad then 
.'icarcely begun to talfe its curiously prominent place among tlie imports 
into tlie greatest sugar producing country in the world but in the next 
half century, the value of arrivals of sugar increased from £476,660 to 
£5,000,000 and now exceeds £10,000,000 annually. Other classes of 
imports which have increased in volume and importance in recent years 
liave been mineral oil (kerosene), which has superseded to a great extent 
vegetable ilhiminants even in remote bazaars upcountry, matches, and 
provisions while the arrivals of spices have reached nearly four times the 
level of India’s exports of the same commodities. Though progress 
\vas suspended temporarily by the war, the most striking features 
of recent years have been the greater volume of imports of machinery, 
railway material, and motor vehicles, while some satisfaction may be 
derived from an appreciable falling off in the quantity of hardware, and 
iron and steel in the last two years. 


Table Ko. 26. — TJ^e principal articles of importation into India for 
1913-14 and 1918-19 to 1922-23 and their values. 


isaiiK! of thft 
articie. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton manufac*- 

44,199,510 

40,369, Sri 

39,386,193 

68,080,020 

37,958,703 

46,753,469 




erpv pieceeooiB . 

10, 966, .115 

15,729,434 

16,011,856 

17,634,673 

15,100,783 

20,296,3.50 

(..’oloured piece- 

11,907,683 

7,870,040 

8,500,092 

28,045,597 

5,062,502 

8,400,222 

«!Ooda. 

White piece- 

9,523,204 

8,753,647 

10,642,225 

14,590,677 

8,446,516 

10,007,776 

uoods. 



'i'vvlst and yarn . 

2,776.163 

5,910,899 

2,906,302 

9,052.223 

7,674,81?) 

6,172.322 

Other sorts 

3,025.045 

2,006,251 

2,325,718 

3,750,8.50 

1,674,993 

1,876,799 

Iron and Stec-i 

10.671.928 

8,299,919 

10,884,243 

20,862.662 

14,094,038 

12,248,967 

Siifsar . 

9,971.251 

10,409,094 

15,328,441 

12,335,316 

18,335,217 

10,325,998 

liailway material . 

6,0.89,794 

005,659 

3,058,184 

0,420,330 

12,007,070 

7,372,056 ■ 

JlaeluucTj' and mil- 

5,172.206 

3,335,597 

6,012,127 

14,917,151 

22,836,720 

15,640,727 

work. 


Mineral oil . 

2.743,764 

2,408,790 

6,176,543 

5,560,613 

4,892.011 

4.534,874 

Hardware. . 

2,032,089 

2,138,897 

2,910,813 

6,055,801 

3.946.027 

3,432,060 

Woollen niamifac- 

2, .568, 168 

1,449,492 

1,065,681 

3,686,691 

819,124 

1,0 10,429 

turas . 


.Silk rjiaiuifaetiir(« . 

2,067,553 

2,472,674 

3,949,651 

3,728,751 

1,991.370 

2,110,298 

ProvifioiLs and Oil- 

1,049,087 

1,292,074 

1,939.408 

2,406,406 

1,802,417 

1,848,692 

uiaiistorra. 

t'oxmev (exeluding 

1,37.3,852 

457,538 

1,401,411 

1,738,292 

836,675 1 

1.317,044 

.ore';. 

mass and OUiss- 

i 1,296,853 ' 

830,711 

1,332,063 

2,250,788 

1,483,295 , 

1,7;!0,682 

ware. : 





In.slrimients and 

i 1,214,014 

1,4.45,331 

1,479,629 

3,874,099 

3,432,035 ; 

2,101,020 

Apparatus, 1 



.Spices . . 

1,154,875 

i 1,600,131 

1,510,197 

1,273,859 

1,283,965 i 

1,6.35,61;? 

Apparel , . 

fiaherciaalierv and 

1,140,092 

! 1,22;?, 17.3 

1,068,834 

2.175,2.33 

750,82.') , 

727.55;? 

1,066,551 


646,68:1 

2;012,583 

418,599 1 

620,146 

Millinery. 





Caper and Paste- 

1,058,4.54 

1,813,779 

1,563,048 

4,808,962 

1,560.763 : 

1,857,782 

board, 

Motor cai-s aiul 
cycles. 

D y ein g and Taiin i ng 

1,022,042 

259,261 

2,618,962 

8,228,863 

1,923.732 : 

1,699,000 

042,633 

1,0.59,951 

1,259,295 

2,492,416 

2,136,775 i 

l,a59.;?30 

'sttbstances. 




Spirits 

Silk (raw) . 

852,070 

1,405,902 

1,425,996 

2,160,723 

1,595,985 1 

1,521,889 

839,309 

603,575 

1,189,031 

1,110,165 

901, .532 I 

1,068,84;? 

Urugs and Medi- 

780,490 

977,962 

1,216,643 

1,408,551 

1,055,815 1 

1.107, 2:?7 

elnas. 




Praits and Vege- 

7,53,583 

621,101 

1, '204, 021 

1,118,826 

1.120,021. 1 

1,223,817 

tables. 


. 

Precious stones and 

714,693 

252,346 

363,273 

439,813 

460,839 ! 

1,504,907 

Pearls, imBet. 


, , I 

Carried o\er . 

102,576,361 

1 

86,319,404 

109,029,270 

182,296,993 

138,244,4.59 ] 

125,253,669 



Table No. 26. — The 'principal articles of importation in'o India for 
191S-14 and 1918-19 to 1922-23 and their values — contd. 


Name of the; 
article. 


11113-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. : 

1922-23. 



£ 

£ 

■ £ :: 


£ 

£ 

]!roii}'lit forward 

102,570,301 

80,319,401 

109,029,270 

182,200,993 

138,2-i4,459 

]25,2,53,0tiii 

<JoaJ, t.Vike and li’ut 

1 

710,02(i 

150,933 

85,705 

. 202,450 j 

3,i)00,:!16 

2,1 11I.79H 

.Building and Engi- 
neering nniteriiils. 

707,130 

543,583 

826,887 

1,500,609 , 

I,:j37,ii20 ! 

1,090,772 

.Vluiiue and Aliza 
line dyfw. 


0i)0,915 

779,500 

922,870 

1,575,001 ; 

],<)47,049 ! 

1,036,781 

Clieinicalti 


070,500 

1,061,710 

1,073,670 

1,774,280 ! 

l,272,.->09 1 
J,35S,6i)8 . 

1.34-1, 0:1(5 

Sliitclies 


507,051 

1,093,3,53 

1,30.5,549 

1,113,425 ! 

1,078,711 

Salt . . 


584,432 

1,554,018 

1,390,827 

1,520,897 , 

1.011,204 

3,125,324 

Paints and Painter 


648,809 

845,429 

■ 871,424 

1,301,445 , 

826,40(5 

Oir.OiU 

material. 





Tobacco 


501,923 

3,430.736 

1,. 345, 771, 

1,972,749 i 
939,042 ! 

1,100,384 

1.5()4,4t57 

Soap . 


500,400 

667,424 

814,875 

,500,173 1 

759,045 

Timl)cr 


497,553 

431.818 

817,551 

679,008 1 

555,935 

305,060 

Stationery (excluc 


406,528 

466,447 1 

521,694 

1,214,303 1 

609,156 ! 

611,631 

mg paper, etc.). 





Beer, ,AIe mnd 
Porter. 

439,385 

i 401,137 

518,691 

072,451 : 

052,097 

559,077 

.Ilnbber 


352,001 

828,174 

' 1,110,603 

1.680,379 : 

1 ,029,227 

3.201,338 

'J’cii ciiwts , 


349,435 

006,736 

404, .589 

681,346 ' 

302,298 ' 

417.096 

B.-ltimi 


28t,9;iT 

.557,548 

300,537 

973,975 ' 

672,540 

5.54.'640 

.B,or.se.s 


2:17,934 


102,5.52 


i:i:{,2(H 

io;i;572 

Oullerv 


388,882 

127, ’980 

226,007 

368,027 

112,153 

154,:129 

iiraiii. PiiEe, etc. 


.180,500 : 

749,030 

2.050, .394 

33,747 1 

0,237,200 

362,135 

(.'otton, raw . 


181,819 : 

802,563 

451,970 

1,129,900 : 

2,29.5,228 

1,155,62:: 

rarriago and Cart 


109,1 09 

71,997 

190,833 

548,818 i 

1 

422,203 

'201,255 

Urand Total (in 
eluding all ottie 
artlelcci). 


122.105,288 

i 

112,089, -128 j 

138,048,203 

223,732,.561 j 

177,504,2:18 1 

L55,i:i8,460 


Tlioiigli the innate conservatism of tlie baziaar tends to maintain the 
" markets for particnlar brands and classes of goods there is little evi- 
ly- .dence, in the records of Indisn trade, of discri- 
Cotton manufactures. // jjiijj^ation in favour of, or against the goods of 
any particular country. The traditional customs of the greater por- 
tion of the Indian population contend to stereotype the demand for 
particular classes of cotton manufactures which admit of little varia- 
tion. The unbleached dJiooti and sari which are worn by so many 
millions are the staple articles of import from Manchester. An improve- 
ment recorded in recent years in the imports of white and coloured 
goods, may point to a slow but definite change in th e ])ublic taste, but is 
probably more correctly ascribable to the more effective competition in 
Bombay mills in the production of grey goods of equalities superior to 
the T cloths and domestics in which they formerly specialised. The local 
character of the factors affecting the distribution is emphasized by the 
factt*hat Calcutta, the port which serves Bengal, Bihar and the eastern 
half of the United Provinces and Central Provinces, as well as partici- 
])ating in the rationing of the big upcountry entrepots of Delhi and 0 ivu- 
por<j, continues to import a preponderating quantity of unbleached 
goods. In this connection it may be noted that the share of the 
tJnitiid Kingdom in the import of. grey goods fell from 98-8 per cent 
in 1913-14- to 89-6 per cent in 1922-23 while that of Japan rose from 
'5 per cent to 9-6 per cent. No less than 66 per cent of the total imports 
of cotton manufactures into Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods 
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in a, yem: wlieii lurr total imports of cotton inanufacturtiH represonted 
one, iiidl: of tlio imports for all India and in 1922-23 tlio porcoiitage 
mm 77. Madran, like Bengal, also exhibits a niarked preEoronc(? 
I’or (.Ih 5 luvbleaclied article but tlie figures for Karachi in 1922-23 aro 
tiG pec cent for white, 22 per cent for coloured and 1 1. per cent only 
■for gr(‘,y. '.riie Rangoon market is mi gmeru. 9?ke !Burtnan pT*eferH 
to wear a lower garment of coloured silk but for work-a-day u,h<^ is 
content with, a cotton substitute which, custom deniaiidH, should lie 
coloured and the proportion of coloured piecegoods in the total volume 
of imports was 50 per cent in 1913-14, of white which is required by the 
emigrant Indian population, 25 per cent, and of grey io per cent. 
The corresponding percentages for 1922-23 wore 49, 32, and 19, 
respectively . 

In 1897-98 the total imports of sugar were 212,000 tons, of which 
just over half was shewn as beet sugar. The countervailing duties 
imposed in 1899 and enhanced in 1902, to 
Sugar. prevent the*ruin of the cane sugar industry by 

bounty-fed beet sugar, did not d'mbiish the total volume of imports, 
for as the supply of beet sugar declined, its place was taken by cane. 
Mauritius, which already supplied more than any other individual 
country, nearly doubled its shipments by 1908-04, while in the same 
period Java made a very remarkable advance, increasing its supplies 
from 7,000 tons to 56,000 tons. Java continued its progress during 
the next ten years, and in 1913-14 sent 583,000 tons out of total 
imports of 803,000 tons ; Mauritius contributing 138,000 tons only and, 
although the countervailing duties had meanwhile practically become 
a dead letter owing to the adherence of most countries to the Brussels 
Convention, the imports of beet sugar from all sources only amounted - 
to 75,000 tons. Since, as during the war, Java has maintained its position 
as chief sui}p}ier. In 1921-22, 623,300 tons out of 71.7,600 tons came from 
this source, the corresponding figures ’.for 1922-23 being 371,000 tons 
and 442,400 tons, respectively. Until February 1921 Mauritius sugar 
supplies were under control and sliipnients from that island during the 
last four years have only averaged 32,000 tons. Ten thousand tons of 
Cuban sugar were imported in 1922-23 ma the United States of America 
and sixteen th<,)usand tons of beet sugar. 

Bengal with its jute mills and its collieries and Bombay with its cotton 
mills divide between them the greater part of the imports of iron and steel 
and machinery and mill-work which wlicu war 
ron, stee an mac tnery. 'jjj.QPe g, position only second 

to that held by cotton manufactures in India’s import trade, and it 
i:; no iiiatter for surprise that tliese classes of imports have (furin.g 
the last three yea.rs bullced largely in the table. The author of i Ini- 
‘ Review of the Trade of .India for 1903-04 ’ i‘<!inark(^d that the. 
importations of iron and steel in that year totalling 459,155 
tons constituted an advance of nearly 85 per cent o:n 'fclie 
figures for 1898-99, which he described as a ‘ year of noriual t!'a,d(.u’ 
In the face of this it is interesting to note tliat ten years laiau’ 
in 1913-14 the total had risen to 1,016,512 tons. More than u (piartc.r of 
this consisted of galvanized sheets, the predilec'tio.n for wJiicli i.Ti Imilding 



especially for roofing sheds and warehouses, is patent to anyone who 
travels in India. In value but not in volume, imports of iron and steel 
have passed pre-war levels. The practical cessation of all supplies 
from the United Kingdom persisted until 1920-21, but in the last two 
years there has been a remarkable recovery, and the ambitious^ 
programme for rehabilitating the railways points to great develop-' 
rnents hereafter under the head of railway materials.” Imports of 
machinery and mill-work had in 1913-14 a value twice as high as 
in 1903-04, yet in 1921-22 the total was again 450 per cent and in 
1922-23, 300 per cent higher, which, even allowing for the rise in prices 
meanwliilc, constitutes an appreciable advance in volume. 

Silk goods are so generally used by the Burmese of both sexes for 
personal adornment that the imports of that commodity into Burma to 
. . some extent reflect the material prosperity of 

Sil an spices. that province.- Bombay is, however, by far the 
biggest market for imported silk manufactures, of whicli Bengal, Sind, 
fmd Madras take little. The valu^ of the imports of raw silk has 
considerably advanced since 1918-19. The chief item which shews 
Madras in a place much higher than its general position is that of 
sx^ices, xnincipally betel-nuts. 

Kegarding xuivate trade as a whole, its division between provinces 
(including treasure with merchandise) in 1913-14 was as follows ; — Bom- 
, , bay 43 xrer cent, Bengal 35 per cent, the balance 

Provincial distribution. nearly equal shares to the other three 

maritime provinces. But Bombay’s figures include practically the 
whole of the imports of treasure, and if the figures of private merchandise 
alone are taken, the axix)ortionment should be : — Bengal 39 per 
i3ent, Bombay 34 per cent, Madras, Sind and Burma 9 per cent each. 
.Bengal was the chief importer of salt, and Burma next, the other maritime 
provinces relying practically entirely on indigenous supplies. The 
corresponding percentages for 1922-23 are ; —Bombay 38 per cent, 
Bengal 36 per cent, >Sind and Madras 9 per cent each, and Burma 8 
per cent, A striking feature of the trade of Burma is the relatively 
large quantity of provisions and silk manufactures which it imports. 
The fact that that province took more than half the total Indian 
imports of milk and butter may be attributable to the national aversion 
from keeping milch cows, but as an importer of biscuits and canned 
and bottled provisions, as well as of other luxuries, Burma takes a 
X)osition quite out of proportion to its poxmlation, which can only be 
ascribed to a higher standard of living and to a greater freedom from 
oriental conservatism. 

India’s legitimate import requirements were starved while the war 
lasted, and in. many directions return to peace conditions was slow. 
^ ■ ' Comparisons between tire- war and rjost-war tradei 

Feature. <.£ pos.-«ar.mde. to great extent by tlie rise i. 

prices which are still much above the levels of 1913 -14. A general declin 
in the volume of imports of cotton piecegoods is noted (though 
Gonsidfirable recovery was made in 1922-23)which may be attributed in par 
toother tloin economic causes. In the last two years transx3ort dif&ciiitic 
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and till', iiicvcasftd cost of Indian, coal have encouraged abtun-mal importa- 
tions of foreign coal. Of 882,000 tone imported in 1022-215, 107 JH)0 came 
from Mic United Kingdom and 254,000 from Natal, 70 p<n* of Mie 
whole going to Ibnnbay. In 1918-19 only tOO motor can; v,'c,re 
import e<l. h’he figurcB for 1919-20 were 9 925 and in 1929-21. 15.1:52. 
9 .M 10 market Inicanu*. in. consequence, Imavilv ovcrstocke.d a,nd l.he 
totals for the last two years have been 2,895 ;uid ■l.:52:5 only. 
A considerable ad.vanco in import, s of; che,mie,iil.s may 

cx.pluined as duo to tho development of inte?*nal imbisij-ies wlih-h 
require t.hose articles for their processes ; matches register(Hl an advance, 
in quantity and value but not in quality ; while the improvenient in 
tobacco should be asenibed to the inoreasing consumption of 
cigarettes by the civil population. Owing to the failure of the 
Northern India wheat crop in 1920, 440,000 tons of wheat valued at 
over £6,000,000 wore, imported from Australia and U. 8. A. Faciftc 
ports in 1921-22. 

Perhaps the most interesting reflection of tlnf^ar upon'India’s im- 
port trade is to be found in the redistribution of the business betwee.u 
, various countries participating Imfore and 

Ongm ot jmpons. ain/wi 


Table No. 27 . — General distribution of import tmde showing the percentages 
borne by the principal countries in the imports of merchmulise into 
India in and from 1918-19 onwards. 


• Kamc of country. 

1913-.t4. 

'I.9J8-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-2^. 

1921-22. 

1922-2:’,. 

■ '■■■ 

UaitoA Kingilorii . 

Oi-l 

4rr.-, 

50-,3 

010 

r)8<7 

. 00-2 , 

Gprniany .... 

<>•0 


•02 

1-4 

. 2-7 


Java 

• ■ 5-8 ■ 

0-0 

9-4 

4-7 

8-B 

5- 3' , 

Japan . . . • • 

2-6 

19-8 

9-2 

7-9 

5-1 

6-2 

Uuitoil StatM of AnioTioa 

2-6 

9‘5 

12-1 

10- ,5 

8-1 

5-7 

Uelgiinn .... 

2-S 

■803 

•3 

1-6 

2-0 

2,7 

Aiwtria (a) . 

2-3 


■00 

•2 

•1 

■1 

Straits SettleraentH 

1-9 

3-3 

2-9 

I'l 

1-.7 

!•» 

France 

1-3 

11 

■9 

1-1 

•S 

•8 

lilanritius .... 

H4 

1‘5 

■0 

•3 

■8 

•4 

Italy 

1-2 

•5 

■7 

1-2 

■7 

■ii 

■C'hiua , . . • • 

•0 

1-4 

1-8 

•9 

■98 

1-2 

Holland . . . • 

•8 

■1 

i 

■9 

■9 

■9 

AU'tralia .... 

•.3 

1’3 

1-0 1 


3-5 

■4 

Honglcong . . • ■ 

■0 

1-0 

1-3 j 

•7 

■6 

• .0 

Persia , . 

■4 

•6 

1-1 j 

•4 

• 0 

•s 

: Ceylon . ■ . . . 1 

■4 

1-7 


■6 

-.7 

•0 

■■B-nssia:",. 

‘03 

■003 

■07 j 

■00 

•02 

•000 


(a) Figures prior to 1921-22 represont .4.ustria-IIuugai'y. 


The country of import for the purpose of the above table is the country 
from which the goods have come whether by land and aoa or sea only 
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withou t intemiption of transit save in the course of transhipment or 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even })efore the war the margin by which the United Kingdom had 
dominated all other competitors had been subject to gi-adual reduction. 
In 18r)3-5'J; the United Kingdom sent nearly 76 per cent of tlic wliole 
im])orts, foreign as well as coasting, into Bengal, China coming next 
wiiih 5 p(o.‘ cent and ‘ New Holland ’ (Australia) with 4 per cent, while 
France ^rith. 31- per cent was practically the only European competitor, 
siiipments fi'om. AntAverp and Cadiz being very small, from Hain- 
])urg even smaller', and from Rotterdam non-existent. Fifty y(iars 
later, the United Kingdom in 1903-04 supplied 64*9 per cent o f the foreign 
imports, Belgium coming next with 3-9 per cent, and Germany with. 3-4 
per (nmt ; while Russia’s percentage Avas 2-9, that of Austria-Hungary 
2-6, of Franco 1-9, and of the United States and Japan 1-5 each. Ten 
years later again in 1913-14, as the above table shews, the United King- 
dom still I’otained its position almost unchanged,. Belgium’s share had 
fallen to 2-3 per cent and Russia’s had become negligible, w^hile Germany’s 
percentage had grown to 6-9 and the United States and Japan had 
progressed pari passu to 2*6 per cent each. The increase in the trade 
with Germany was attributed partly to the special technical skill w'hich 
that coimtiy d.eveloped in certain lines and partly to the displacement 
of expensive British goods by cheaper substitutes more readily 
absorbed in the bazaar. The latter advantage passed after the outbreak 
of Avar to Japan and the great benefit, Avliich that country Avas able to 
secure from war conditions, is amply illustrated in the percentages 
for 1918-19 in the above table. As for the United .Kingdom the 
steady decline in its predominance arose directly or indirectly 
*'from the same causes, the diminution in the volume of some 
exports from that country being due to the Home Government’s control 
and o:f others to the restrictive effect of high prices. Japan and the 
United States of America owe their advance betAA’-een 1913-14 and 1918- 
19 principally to the fact that Indian importers of iron and steel and 
other hardw^are were perforce compelled to turn to one or other of 
these countries to replace the supplies Avhich they could no longer 
obtain from England. Other heads under which imports from Japan 
made a great advance on pre-Avar figures are glass and glassware, cotton 
pieciogoods Avith paper and paste-board, Avhile large ({uantities of 
<lyostuffs came in from the United States. The share of the United 
States in the import trade, although still considerably greater than 
formerly, has shown a steady decline since the Armistice, dropping 
from ;S-1 per cent in 1921-22 to 5-7 per cent in 1922-23. The share of 
Japan, which made a slight recovery in imports from 5-1 per cent in 
1 921 -22 to 6-2 })er cent in 1922-23, also sheAvs a very marked decline, as 
compared Avitli the percentage for 1918-19, though still nearly treble the 
])rn-\var average. Germany, on the other hand, has recorded substantial 
prf)gres!i. pariicnlaiiy in 1922-23, Avhen sterling credits Avere employed to 
advantage in extensive purchases of copra and other raA\' material, but 
the 1913-.1-! level has not yet been recovered. It is worthy of remark that 
Belgium has ])i‘aotically recovered its old share of the trade, while France 
and Italy have even more modest places in the list than m 1913-14. 

• . ' 1.01 ■ 



PART Ylll 


EXPORT TRADE 


A brief survey of tfio early history of Indian iia.viJig been 

made odsewliere, and deta-iled ref erences to the case of 3 )a.ji-icular exports 

, beins: subioined (mVId p. 110 d> m/.), it ih only 

Nature of export iraae. ° t 1 O r ^ i 

necessary to say m general terms that with the 
growth of mechanical aids to manuracturc in Enrope. India has since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century^ come to be regarded iilw yVrgeiitina 
ohTolly as a producer of primaries. In a year of seasonnl prosperity 
India is able to grow' wheat and rice in excess of the needs marn of her 
vast population, and her shipments of food grains Avith tliose of raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw hides and shins and oil seeds constitute one-half 
of her total exports. The inincipal exceptions to tliis clasvsifica.tion are 
jute manufactures, which during the war took an increasingly pro- 
minent place in the table, and East India ‘ kips ’ (partially tanned ludos). 
During the war oiromustances and policy encouraged larger exports of 
manufactured or partially manufactured goods, and in the post-w'ar 
boom of 1920-21 the percentage of exports of private merchandise, 
falling under this category, reached its peak, but has since declined to^ 
approximately pre-war levels. In the following table the values of the 
principal articles of Indian merchandise exported from India are shewn 
in 1913-11- and for the years 1918-19 to 1922-23. Eaw cotton is now 
the most important single item in the list and other articles which have 
markedly improved their position are jute manufactures, tea, metals and 
ores and lac. 


Table No. 28. —Exports of jjrincipal articles of Indian jnerchandise and 
their values for 1913-14, and from 1918-19 to 1922-23. 


Articles . 

' 1013-14. 

lOlS-1.0. 

1010-20. 

1920-21. 102t-22. ’ 1022-2,3. 

Jute— 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

£ * 1 £ 

Ea-tv-jute 

' 20,.')ri0,020 

8,480,052 

10,486,301 

10,007,213 0,360,100 i iO.OI.S.'CO 

Jutft 7ii!uiiifii('-nirfs 
' (including twkt 

and yarn). 

18,848, r,'.!) 

.30, 101, 486 

3.3,343,042 

3, 5, .320, 787 10,007,140. 20,000, lit i 

■Cotton — 





Ea\v cotton 

27,301, (155 

20,6.05,703 

30,101,601 

27,752,500 ,35,078,853 47,310, 22,5 

Cotton mamitaetnie.s 
{including Iwjst, 

and yarn). 

. 8,070,072 

9,860,216 

18,275,550 

12,180,885 10,433,811 1 8,708,125 

Carried orar 

' 74,841,315 

73,597,443 

107.187,094 

8C,170j421 75,776,010 1 08.039,427 
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Taislk No, 28, — Exjwrts of p'inGi^ial miidea of Indian merrliandise and 
fhni' mlur.'t for 191S-14, and from VJJS-W lo :l922~2S- o,(mU]. 



tiu:i-u. 1 

1018-10. 

■1010-20, 

1020-21. 

.1021-22. ' 


1 

■ li i 

.£ 


£ 

£ 

',■£■ ■■ 

llconglit forward . : 

K),.'^0],«.ss ,1:18,120.72(1 J 

77,018,882 

32,040,592 

20,7:!s,.5t;0 ■ 

71,762,1.85 

5ii‘tals «nd Orf« , . 

if-umjm ' 

2,11/4,116 

],7'61,794 

2,833,697 

2,369,325 

3,221,5/9 

Maiigannse ore .. j 

808, 7(111 1 

.501,5:!3 

470,0 16 

■|, 1.86, .540 

831,1.2,5 1 

1,1 18,672 

Tuugateh ore . . j 


751,340 


t 

" 1 

1’ 

Iron: or /steel (m- 
dudiiigiron ore). : | 

.‘100,070 , 

87,766 

312,161 

:508,2(\0 

j 

632,():il 

Lea,d I' ' 

r>o,noo ■ 

287,122 

302,581 

6.18,0'I0 

■■;-745,72‘3:* 

0:11,1.53 

; Zinc, allsqrts . 

31,706 j 


153 

15,071 

30,008 

7.5,:303 

Chromite. 

0,20.7 1 

82,046 

21,743 

87,470 

50,682 

11-1,444 

■ im . ./'•/ 

],:iin,.-i3.l 1 

1,063,640 

4,1742,478 

5,05,5,05:3 

5:277,210 

0,843,440 

C'olfci! 

1,024,402 1 

705,8,56 

l,m,630 

95:3,120 

027,202 

82.1,0.57 

* Oileakfts . 

020,240 

,562,041 

1,223,360 

777,557 

1110,440 

148,100 

■Wood and. Timber . 

714,092 

473,617 

973,853 

813,351 

425,216 

643,648 

Timber . 

r)71.(}:}6 

423,300 

87.5,067 

788,4:38 

333,513 

‘■/'557,442 

!saiidftlwood . 

128,626 

10,529 

62,137 

29,3:34 

47.5131 

50,227 

■Dj'emg and Tanning sub 
stances. 

693,526 

1,366,568 

1,766,740 

733,002 

881,463 

/ 797,540 

MYTotiaian 

370,626 

328,036 

()73,413 

271.873 

!i91,l06 

493,867 

Indigo . 

141,038 

832,340 

385,068 

274,755 

342,457 

112,060 

Tnrmfric. 

87,430 

111,804 

83,637 

65,114 

60,74.3 

65,600 

Cntch and G'ambier . 

62,162 

77.180 

92,425 

.58,204 

.37,473 

.50,816 

Dlvl-divl (from 

3,288 

1,859 

1,806 

1,858 

1,754 

. 1,907 

Madras). 



■Eemp, raw 

682,310 

078,641 

1,262,7:51 

574,366 

262,:384 

405,648 

Oils— 







* Vi'getable, non-er-!cn 

1 383, 653 

1,868,132 

1,479,011 

684,815 

308,822 

346,260 

tial. 



('ocdnnt . 

1 13.3,07:1 

076,987 

948,678 

106,321 

178,377 

1.34,73.3 

(-'ii'il or . 

: 02,504 

208,102 

66,008 

50,918 

, 27,410 

07,491 

ilajte and Mi^tanl 

■ 48,624 

51,532 

75,870 

7:5,045 

55,954 

.80,084 

Gfonndm,it ; . 

:i0.013 

84,740 

185,4.30 

29,600 

10,500 

8,-187 

Sesiiiiiurn 

2.8.600 

10,557 

30,762 

22,107 

18,247 

15,608 

linseed . 

17,403 

431,018 

132,773 

8S,,519 

11,742 

r,2u;; 

Jlineral oil . 

1-12.7:12 

230,(502 

2,-428,952 

1,280,733 

1,370,;586 

1,406,765 

^ Essential oil 

i 113,902 

I 382,809 

392,052 

353,439 

913,958 

282,428 

lenion grass oil . 

i (17,0.55 

22,181 

6.3,407 

108,220 

61,220 

04,814 

.tiiiinal cii! . 

! U,70S 

15,761 

24,181 j 

i 5,460 

2,265 

6,641 

Eish oil 

1 14,6:10 

6,577 

8,101 1 

2, .503 i 

770 

;5,n0 

(J.irrii‘(l over , 

154,340,484 

148,803,288 

194,330,108 

14(},247,R26| 

142,7.51,103 

187,853,320 


* Sor details of this trade see articles under respective! seeds, 
t Information not aA'ailaWe, 
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Mo. 28.-- li/'porfs of priiici-jml articles of hidimi merchamlise and 
/heir mhivs fi r 1U13-14, and fran 1918-19 to 1922-23 — conoid. 


Artieles. 

I'.IKM.i. 

.101 S -10. 1 

1 

1.010-20. 

! 

1020-21. 1 

1021-22. j 

1022.23. 


£ 

V 1 

■ ■" 1 

A 

£ 

£ ■ 1 

£ 

tiil'WiiVtl 

a.l.'.Mtt.-lS.t 

i.s.!-o:i.2'S joFiciiviOM 

1(5,217.82(5 

12,751,10:1 ' 

S7,85:5.:520 

MiUiiire-i 

dM’.'d.Vli 

.1I0.::’10 

0S1,(1I7 

.S.5.5,148 

778,105 

.82.5,210 

HVpiei'ri 

iiO!> an 

V 2, V, 

i.orvssa 

.M),lll’ 


73.7, S.97 

I’lAvpev . 


. -:10,H,SH0 

l:l(i,os7 

i:i().i5.8r, ; 

20(5,000 

232,717 

(Aiillii'S . . 

UU.dUO 

■iSS.lTO 

27J.,:!07 

2.18, 1(57 

207,051 

330.177 

IHiiitt'r 

1:2:1.0(11 

Cm, 707 

310.S.'i.S 

100.513 1 

i:!(),710 

118,(557 

CnTiUiiiiotu 

10, sold 

r.1,60.0 

rn.ass 

. 58,313 ; 

51,1510 

37,1(58 

'iiiji'f'lnut 

8,22-1' 

8,110 

10, 210 

9,010 j 

10.000 

11,140 

Oiiui.'uititn e . 

i,o;Ui 

2,020 

ose 

8(51 

220 

60 tF 

(,'luVlM 

2:11 


6C9 

170 

183 

301 

fniv (i'xeIil'Hi\).', i'i')'(ii4!e 

0(11,100 

•iir.ooo 

«02,«0il 

t:)()6,2Sl 

6i7,;i;;!S 

73(1,3(1.1 

irtul ropi'O 

IJUiilier, I'iUV . ' . 

.'V.M,.IS(.! 

l.(H!0,527 

i.i2n,iiM 

1,0:11,257) 

.511,105 

483,310 

* FmilleV. ('’I'aii UU'I 

ill 0,1)00 

O.'l.Sds 

. 7,Sii,.H;i7 

701,195 

7().'J,!I01 

S.«,705 

I'fdliU’d.. 

101,121 

lol.iio.s 

, mil, 171 

1.011(1,857 

10(5, .807 

100,147 







iMniirtti iv;i\ 

110, 7:10 

7ir>.t:‘>i>2 

700,001 

711,011 

851,3.50 

822,402 

I'rilif.': Itnd ^'et'•etil)^I»•.• . 



1}S,2U 

Ui'i,‘ZU 

JUIMI 

m,'!SS 

•f ('oi'IHMlI.H 

' . i,r,i7 

n.iifiS 

1 .'i.VOI 

1,800 

2,010 

2,401* 

Pi'iivi?-hui:> mid oilman- 


■IViMO 

i II IMS 

■nii.m 

■in,iu 

100,109 

stdVe-i. 

Old 

2:12,01 ft 

2:!.'',(i('.ii 

217,1:58 

:5:5.5,7ll 

I :.ion,80o 

213,(58.8 

liidiiT , , . 

:!0.,oh« 

•18,081 

10,281 

30,500 

41,801 

37,0(17 

Tolmero . . . 

:iii),r.0(’i 

(■•12.2(10 

(517,180 

100,185 

175,38(5 

551,187 

Mint. .... 

ona.fiOl 

rios.oT 1 

571,11:) 

(571,251 

122,271 

405,170 

Fist it . 

SOl.fiSl 

20::, 070 

' :43(5,7Ci7 

. ;i7:l,18n 

102,:i47 

361,(588 

fltemieiil*; and i’n parit- 

/«,«•/,■» 

, F.'.0/.7 

.iis,4n 

•717,573 

Ml, 4.% 

'200,010 

tiniK. 

FilltpelVe 

o.();'>,:d)S 

(i2l,(i(!0 

i567,725 

172,7.17 

275,434 

212,510 

15m-as , 

■i,i:il 

10.{'.:il 

0,110 

10, .87.5 

l:!.180 

.8,11,5 

Silk ■ 
limv'-illv 

1(11,01:1 

i:i:i.;‘.o:! 

2Tr.,12U 

222,«r.:i 

1 175,2:1(5 

251,1.84 

Sill; mmniuid.ui'er! 

:l7,H7:i 

01,2:10 

:;7,-iri0 

31. 1(5(5 

10.7:l.S 

10,107 

lirFties iimi l''ii>re 

ls:2,(iirt 

100,121 

:5i7.riO(i 

107.72:5 

l(52,::.so 

200,811 

Oamlies 

i;-.7,so(i 

20:4. ll.s 

2:47,017 

112,(511 

1.10,002 

08,035 

Urms mid Aiedieii,,., . 

VIS, one. 

‘;2/.v;.v 

iionjri 

;i22 Jol) 


1 02,02s 

Si Him. . . . 

2(5,i2r> 

IT.Ol.l 

1 I2n,.87i 

80,20:1 

(54,703 

46,845 

Niix vomint 

17.:il00 

r,7,ti0(i 

(5.5,(502 

118,221 

,8.8,1(11 

37,250 

i.'i!ieliui\a , 

8.2, so 

70 Cl 

5,5n!{ 

12,785 

6,057 

.552 

Sutiar, , , . 

ol.dio 

. :!2:5,2.:ir) 

; D.'tO.iri:! 

(130,5:1:1 

105,770 

j (50,023 

on.AMi Tm ONiiiiint- 

102.800,000 

* i.v.i,;):).s.r.r.i 

i . 

208.185, !)10 

1(50,008.175 

1.5.1,253,302 

, 100,441,288 

iNii M.i, injiDu .^r.Ti- 






Ol.SSk 


1 . 






W Jl’tir of <JiiH trfttlo S(!n IBS* 

t For details of tliis tvado see Oopra. 
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The general divstribiition, of exports, according to th(f eoiinti*ie,s parti 
cipatihg in it, is illustrated in the table subjoined. Tn L .”>7 per 

cent of the exports went to the Unibid KiiU '- 
Distntution^^^by coun- and British Possessions and <13 per (;c.;tt,i- 

to foreign countries, the corr(‘Sj>onding perci'.n 
tages for 1922”23 being 39 and 61. 56 per cent wetit to Kiirojui and tiie 
greater part of the remainder was destined for Asiatic ports, whiles tiui 
continents of America, Australia and Africa received about 9, 1?. and 1 
per cent, respectively. The import trade is to a much Larger (‘xtent' 
concerned with Europe while a feature of the distribution of (vx])orts 
has always been the number of countries participating in it. 

At the close of the war, the percentage of exports to the United King- 
dom had risen to over 29, but has now relapsed to 22. 


Table 29.— General distribution of the export fxade shewing the shares 

borne by the principial eouniHes of destination in the exports ofmer- 
chemdise from India in WlS-Ii-ta^nd from 1918 19 to 1922»23. 


Name of countrits. 

1913-14. 1 

J91S-19, 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-23. 

. 

1922-23. 

United Kingdom . 

234 

29-2 

304 

22-1 

19-9 

22-(i 

Oermany . . . . 

10-6 


■4 

3-7 

7-0 


Japan . . 

9-2 

12-1 

14-8 

10*1 

16-5 

134 

United States of America 

8-9 

13-8 

15-6 

14-5 ^ 

10*8 

11-5 

rmncQ. ... . 

7-1 

3-0 

■ 6-3 

S-9 

4-2 

r.4 

Bolglnm . . 

4-9 

•004 

3-0 

ri'3 

3%5 

. .3'a 

Austria .... 

-l-O* 

•06* 

•1* 

•4* 

‘4 

'4 

Coy Ion 

3-7 

4-2 

3-5 

4-7 

5'0 

'4-L 

Italy . . 

; , 3-2. 

4-0 

2-7 

2-8 

2-5 

. S'i 

H'onglcong .... 

8-2 

2-0 

2-8 

3-0 

2-7 

8-2 

Straits Sottlements 

2-8 

2-9 

2-3 

3-6 

S-2 

2-5 

China (excluding Hongkong) . 

2-3 

1-1 

■ . S-5 

3-5 i 

4-8 

4-6 

Holland . . . 

1-S 

•03 

•5 

'•5 

1-2 ' i 

1'3 

Australia . . . . 

1-6 

2- 6 

;i-i 1 

2-0, , i 

' V7. ■ ■ 1 

.■ - M;:, ' 

Eussia . . . . 

l-O 




' •tiO'2 

'003 ' 

Byypt 

i -9 

6-1 

. 1-0 

14 

■& 

1-2 

Java . . , 

i ■ '-8 

1-4 

•6 

1-2 

1-7 

1 I'O 

Persia .... 

[. ■ -6 

1-3 

•S 

•s .j 

•9 


Mauritius . . 

1 ■ -a- 

>6 

4 I 


•9 

•s 

Other countries . 

i 9-5 

14-1 

11-2 1 

15-2 1 

13-2 1 

n-7 


* Inclading exports to Hungary. 


. The United Kingdom has at no time claimed such a preponderating 
share of India’s expf>rt trade as, owing to Lancashire piece.goods a.iid 
iron and steel, slio has done for many years in the import trade. 
Germany was at the ontbreah of war the principal recipient of the raw- 
hides shipped from Calcutta and of rice from Burma, France took the 
bulk of the South Indian groundnut crop and Japan much of the cotton. 




While tl).o 'A'a.r lasted enemy countries were of oourse hons ooiicoityj^ 
and tlio tcjideuey was naturally for the Allies to benefit elsewhere at 
tlio oxjxuise ol; luviitrals. Increasing quantities of hides went to the 
Unitful Kingdom and Italy and immense quantities of jute manufacfciiros 
also to tiui former destination, and if Egypt figured largely in the 
sta,tistic.s it was only as a most convenient entrepot, while war ]ast(Dcl, 
for tlu*. Allied foj'C(‘.s operating in Italy, Salonika and .Pulostine. 
in tiui liva.-, ytau's siTU’-o the Arniistice trade has \dth few excfqdioiis 
retui'iKid to the ohi c.hannels. Germany, considering everything, lies 
shewn a remarkahlt^ recovery but Russia and Austria have practically 
ceased to pa rlici pate. Japan has more than maintained the pDsit'on it 
ac(iuire<] during tlie war and other countries participating to a larger 
extent than in 11)1 8-14 are the United States of America and China. 

It may be of interest here to attempt a summary of the principal 
features of .Indian trad© during the last ten years. In September 
Review of traae. 1913 there was a severe banking and com- 

191344. mercial •crisis in northern and western India. 

I.'lie mons(.)oi), was irregular, tliere being floods in Bengal and a 
shortage of seasonal rainfall in the United Provinces which affected 
the sugar croj) in particular. Simultaneously the pi ecegoods market 
beca.me stvriously over.stociciul, the demand from upcountry being 
alTcc.ted liy f'a.miiu< conditions and impaired credit. On the other 
hand, the trade in raw cotton was brisk, and there was an unusually 
largo demand from tlie continent for oilseeds. 

In the first* four months of 1914 the monsoon jmomised to be a good 
one and a general improvement was confidently looked for. At this 
juncture the w'ar broke out and it was diflicult in the next few months 
for India to adopt with any conviction tlie Prime Minister’s motto 
191445 ‘ Business as usual.’ .At first the cessation 

of commercial relations with Central European 
[lowers, who had been for some time and particularly in the twelve 
montlis preceding the outbreak of war increasingly good markets for 
India’s raw material, caused great dislocation. Exporters of raw cotton 
from Bombay and of ra.w jute from Calcutta, lost in Germany one of their 
liest customers, '.riie non-accessibility of invaded Belgium and the 
military preoccupations of Marseilles upset for a time th.e oilseed trade; 
and th.(; tivi-do in groundniits in particular, while the nnairce of the 
' Emdeii ’ i.u f’.lie Ihiy of Bengal and of the ‘ Konigsberg ’ in th.c Arabian 
flea paralysed exports generally. The jute mills of .Bong. 4. wore work- 
ing sliort time and were faced with a reduced demand for their ma- 
nyfactures. i.)'in.-tlier, there was a great shortage of freight duo to 
vessels being commandeered for military transport and the inability of 
neutral siiippiiig visiting Indian ports, to make good all at once 
tli<; olimination of German and Austrian. It was not long, how- 
before; tin; country began to adapt itself to war cundi- 
tio.us. Witli. the .Allies entering upon an indet(Oiuinate period of 
trem'h u'a,rih(ui on th.i.; Western Front, an enormous demand arose for 
siind ba,gs. Unlimited quantities of hides were required for the manu- 
factun; of l.)oots for the new armies and more extensive orders from 
Japivu for ra w cotton coincided with an unusually ahundant Indian crop. 
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As the ■'A'fti; proceeded it became Jiecessaiy to impose restiAitions on 
tIk* ex])ort.s of food stoffe and articles, capable oi' being tirrmnl to warlike. 

. uses, to neutral destinations owing to iJie I’isk of 

tbeir being diverted tlierofniin to ilie e.iieitiy. 
;iiid to impose an endjurgo on certain classes of goods wliie.li miglit lia,V(^ 
been jo.'ofitably export(Hl owing to apprehended diiricidti<‘s of ixipkna; 
ment. The eiiw-ts of Germany’s rnthless submarining ca,mpa.ign a'so 
began to be felt particularly in the import trade. monsoon in 

19ib-lG w'as not altogether favourable, but tln^ export trade;, in s))ite 
of the growing shortag(^ of tonnage and an unj)ara]le1ed inenmse in 
freights and insurance, did extremely well. Ifn^sh records \ven‘, (istub- 
iished in the volume of tea, jute bags and cloth and raw wool exported, 
and large shipments of wheat were made on. Government account. 

In ,1.916-17 the value of India’s overseas trade showed a noticeable 
advance, particularly in exports, which increased by 21 ])ei’ cent, wdiile 
191647 imports increased by over 13 per cent., .fn the 

latter case, h(?wever, this in'liatio.n wa,s due 
to higher prices and not to any increase in volume. Tlie monsoo.n 
was particularly good and w'ell distributed. Omitting sugar, whicli 
scarcely enters into the export trade, the crops were, with, few exceptions, 
better than those of the previous year and the enham'.einent in the 
prices of raw cotton, saltpetre, shellac and indigo wa.s greatly to the 
benefit of Indian exporters. Jute mannfaotu.rers found themselves in 
the happy position of commanding higher prices for their manufactures, 
while the raw material was 15 per cent below the level 6f prices at the 
outbreak of war and, though the intensification of the tonnage scarcity 
and the financial stringency, created by the curtailment of oflerings 
of Council bills, were prejudicial to the full utilisation by exporters of 
the opportunities for profitable trading, the record of tlie year, all 
things considered, was very satisfactory. 

The features of 1917-18 were heavier exports of commodities of vital 
national importance to meet the increasing demands of the Allies 
1917-18 great impetus given by necessity to 

India’s industrial development. The share of 
manufactured goods in the export trade, which was less tlian 24 per cent 
in 1913-14, imireased to 31 per cent. Higher prices again inflated the 
figures given in the tables, noticeably imder the head of imports. The 
textile industries, in particular, enjoyed extraordinary pros])erity . There 
v\-as a furtlnyr fall in the pjice of raw jute and the decrease in the imports 
of cotton piecegoods encouraged considerable manufacture of better 
(.{ua'ities of cotton cloth with .higher counts of yarn in the mills of 
Western India. 

The monsoon, which in 1916-17 and 1917-18 had been miusiially 
favo\n‘able, was a partial failure in many parts of the coii}itry in 
191849. 1918-19 azid, in consequence, there was a great 

appreciation in the value of food grains, wliieli 
had hitherto not responded to the world- wide advance in prices. Tlie 
extent of the seasonal shortage is .illustrated by the fact that tlu^ rice 
crop was less by 12-| million tons or 35 per cent and the w.hoat crop 
2-|- million tons or 24 per cent in defect. The first half of the year 



was by iiidustvial ufjtivity, higli prices and a good deal 

of uu.1ioa.1l.]iy sjxKiulation, particiilaiiy in the piocegouds market. The 
(dTofd.s ol t.lie. sca,reity I’osuitiiig !rom the partial faniiro of tlie monsoon 
had just i)('.eom(‘ a[>parent when hostilities terniinatcd in November. 
A <'.(;ns d(^l■a.bl{^ loill in fnnghts followed, but the cxpectatious of iiiereased 
tontiiigo sciu'c.oly realised. With so many adverse conditions 

operai.ing in (li<5 last live, months of the year, the volume of exports 
\vii,s 10 p(U' c.ioit lower than in, 1917-18. 

With, the rtunoval of wa,r jnohibitions and gradual rclaxi.tiou 
of rostrietioiis on, (‘-omnun-cial iiitc.rcoiirso witli enomy countries and on 
1919-20. export of such articles as raw jute, oils 

and oilseeds, and hides and skins, accompanied 
])y an improv(mi(>nt in the freight position, business Was brisk inspite 
of railway and cable congestion, high juices, labour diiliculties, and 
unstable exchajige. The crop failures of 1918-J9 necessitated the 
continuanoe of (lovernment control over the trade in such important 
food stu*(fs as wheat and rice, b»t the continued rise in the sterling 
valiu', of i lie rupee e'tu'.oiirage.d imports without apirrcciably affecting 
e,.xports, <‘.ousistii),g ma.inly of ra.w materials, able to hud buyers at almost 
aiiv price. Further, the rainfaH of 1919-20 was unusually favourable, 
and i-he yea.r, t.herel'ore, elosetl with trade still booming, though signs 
W(U’(‘. noinvaiitiug of a.i), iuipiuidiiig inaction. As com pai'ed with 1918-19, 
imjiorts marked au increase in value ef 29 per cent and exports of JIO 
jHU’ (:;eu,ti, 

'IMie, slump, whicli iu'gau, as \va,s not altogether unexpected, early 
in tlu'Vear iirst a ITeeted I be expmt trade. The United Kingdom, Aiue- 
ihai. a, ml dapaai. wlio a.re India’s best custo- 
mers, slmwed (*,arly iu tlie yea,r all the symp- 
toms of congest, ed stoc.hs a.iul shickening demaaids. JUissia. and Central 
Kurope W('re known lo be short, but unable to buy. In March 
19201he value of ! ndia's export s had reached the record figure of £21 
millions, in Marc.h 1921 t Im‘ total was only £12 millions. The year 
was a disastrous one. for the tea trade. On the import side, the oilects 
of the. depnvs'on were uiufili. slower i.ii their operation, and the steady 
intbAv of goods t-urmal the bahuieeuf trade against India to the extent 


of Cr>2) millious 

Though the mousoon was satisfactory and freights enormously 
reduced, 1921-22 was a, yeaa’ of nnrelie.vcd de])re.ssion, so far as over- 
<^2 trade is concerned. It ojieiied w-ibh heavy 

stocks on .hand of most of tlui commodities 
wliich India impoi'ts, a, nd throughout the year most of the maihets, to 
wdiich slie. exj)oi‘ts, were lacking in purchasing power to such an extent 
that luu- exports were seriously curtailed. With warehouses congested 
with unsold stoc.ks of imports there was very little demand for now 
supplies. Two ,fa,cf.or.s, which seriously hampered business through- 
out th(>, yeai', wiwe Ih.o falling tendency of prices and tlio instability 
of e.Kchanige. 'riui former was particularly noticeable on tlie imjiort 
sid(^ and forccul importers to jmrehase only for immediate reipiire- 
ments. On the, exjiort side the effects of the bad monsoon in 1920 
were, still noticeable, but the chief factors militating against any 
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rratlc revival wei'u tile economic exhaustion of Europe and tlic chaotic 
condition of foreign exchanges. There was, however, a welcome recovery 
botluusiiigaixlsC[iiniititv shipped and prices realized under the licard 
of tea, and the year closed with an improved demand for cotton 
from Japan and for oilseeds from the Continent. 

During 1922-23 stiignatioii coiitinued to be the keynote- in most 
branches of the im]iort, trade, but on the export side conditions ai 
g India favoured a strong revival, to which, 

■ however, her overseas cnstoiners were only in 

a position to pi'ovide a .moderate response. The rains were, ample 
and ivell distributed and good harvests wmre reaped in practi- 
,'oally all parts of the country. As a result of two good years tlie 
i exportable surpluses of grains and seeds were conside3.-ab}e and pri{3es of 
; the staple food-grains fell appreciably. The unsold stocks of imported 
[goods carried over from the previous year were gradually cleared, and 
I the general increase in purchasing power was- evidenced by the large 
1 importations of gold and silver, whichewere a normal feature oJ Indian 
trade before the war. The decrease, therefore, in the recorded values 
of imports was primarily due to lower prices wdiile the inorcas(> in 
the values of exports "was genuinely attributable to an increased volume 
of business ejected. Political propaganda a.s w'ell as falling rates 
contributed to a very remarkable contraction in the values of cotton 
. piece-goods imported, but there were unprecedently large arrivals 
of wheat, sugar and machinery. As before the war more than 50 per 
(sent of India’s exports w^ent to Europe, a return to normal conditions 
remains dependent upon the full recovery of her former markets there. 
Unfortunately, in the last three months of 1922-23 the economic condi- 
tion of most Continental countries steadily worsened and their ex- 
changes with it, and the uncertainty resulting w^as reflected in India in 
the increased prices of certain imports, particularly iron and steel 
and dyes, and in the slackening of the demand for certain of her ex- 
ports, particularly hides, 


Principal exports 

JuiTi Axm Jtjte Manufactuuks 

Jute fibre, properly so called, is obtained from two varieties of cor- 
chorus (corcJioms capsularis a-nd corchoms olitorius), and India enjoys 
a practical monopoly as virtually its sole producer. For statistical 
pui’poses, however, the fibi’e obtained from Mhiscus cammbinus, which 
is commercially known as BimUpatam jute from, the Madras port fro.m 
which it is principally shipped, is also included under this head. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to the Ganges-.B,rahma- 
putra delta in the Presidency of Bengal and the province of 

Area and production. adjoining Indian State of Cooch. Bihar 

though there is some cultivation also of the 
plant in Bihar and Orissa. River inundation bringing down riofi alluvial 
deposits enables the cultivator to plant this exhausting crop year after- 
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year without expenditure on manure. The plants when once established 
require no attention and grow to the height of 10 to 12 feet. The 
crop is out before ri]3ening and retted for about three weeks in water 
before tlie fibre can be removed by washing and beating. Machine 
treatment for the extraction of the fibre has never got beyond the 
experimental stage. Jute is generally sown from March to May and 
harvested from July to September, and though it is customary in the 
trade to regard the season as ending on June 30th, practically the wliole 
of the season’s jute comes into sight commercially by the 31st March, 
when the official year closes. But the special conditions created by the 
war tended to extend this period. The demand for jute in the world’s 
markets is based upon the fact that no cheaper fibre is procurable 
for bagging agricultural produce. Some idea of the importance of 
the trade may be gathered from the fact that in 1913-14 the total 
value, including India’s internal consumption, of ravr jute and jute ma- 
nii factures, exceeded £40 millions and in 1919-20 over £50 millions. 


Table No. 30. — Estimutes of the mm under and production of jute- 
in 1904, 1909, and from 1914 onwards. 


Year. 

Acreage under 
jxite. 

Productioii*m 
bales (400 lbs). 

loot 





2,899,700 

7,400,000 

1909 





2,876,600 

, 7,206,600 

iOW 





3,352,200 

10,443,900 

1915 





2,376,000 

7,344,800 

1916 





2,702,800 

8,309,300 

1917 





2,736,200 

8,887,200 

iOlS 





2,500,400 

6,955,700 

1919 





2,838,900 

8,481,300 

1920 





2,509,000 

3,915,000 

192] 





],.5iS,000 

3,983,000 

]922 





1,800,000 

5,408,000 

i92:i t ■ 





2,313,000 

1 6,023,000 


Tiiost' fi"iu-('S <i() not incliulB imports from Nepal, which are in the iicigltbonrhooii ol (J0,000' 
bales annually, or the oiittnrii in Miiclras of Eimlipatam jute, etc. 
t Eimm's are subject to revision. 

Tli.<^ ai'c,a under jute calculated from the yield of fibre did not exceed 
850,000 acres in 1874. The average for the five years ending 
1912-13 wes estimated at 3,150,400 acres, and in the last pre-war year 
(1913-14), no less tban 3,352,200 acres were ajipropriated to this crop.. 
T]h 3 dccHuo wliicli follow’-ccl, and which was particularly accentuated 
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m-M and 1922 is attributable cMefly to eomuimic eauses. Uunusr 
'tho('-ir]vTiartoft.liorvar,tkeoultivator saw the imces oi ]iile iiianiilae- 
t a. oai mneb hiithcr proportionately than those of. the raw nvrtenal 
And ihe hl.'b prices obtainable for rice cnconmged larger sowings .,1 
aisiniportont food-grain at the expense of jute ,n areas s.uta hie 1o 
thccnltivationofeitl- 

dUrod' grails liad fallen, and it is no .natter for ™n>nsc that 

it .Js.ler the cron was over BOO.OOO acres in excess of that toi 

thl p-«dons year, tl.e estimated increase of Anold beug equivalent to 
arms under jute and the eslvmaled yield 


Provinces, 

Area (acrc.s). 

yield (bales of 
' 400 lbs. each). 

Bengal . _ • 

Bihar and Orissa 

A.ssam . ■ • • 

Gooch Biliar Stale . 


1,986,000 

184.000 

114.000 
; 29,000 

0,146,000 

396,006 

322,000 

.o9,000 

TotaTj 

1 2,913,000 

■L. 

1 6,923,000 

*Fisu 

res ariisnliject to revision. 



The increasing demand for the fibre may be iuustrar.ea uy a cum- 

• ^ nt t>5cp of raw inte in 1851, w^hen it w<as- the equivalent of 
parison of the price 

the rate ’ was Rs. 57-8. In 1907 there was 
.a drop in value to Rs. 50-12 which was farther accentuated in 1908' 
and 1909, when the price declined to Rs. 39 and Rs. 3^-8^ pei hale 
resnectivelY In 1912 the average wholesale price w^as Rs. o4-4 and in 
1913 Rs. 7l’ and by April 1914 the rate had gone up to Rs. 86-8 or 
more than three times the price of jaw^ jute in 1880-84. .Tlie 
of war not oidv prevented quotations from soaring still higher out 
gave them a severe set-back. The high prices fetched n 1913 by the 
cultivators and favourable agricultural conditions led to the production 
in 1914 of a record crop, some tAVO million bales in excess of the 
world’s annual consumption of jute, as estimated m normal years, Tlie 
marketing- of this bumper harvest could even in ordinary circumstances 
licarcelv have been efl^icted without a substantial decline m pnpes. .But 
iwo important consuming countries, Germaiy and Austria, f ised 

to the trade and exports to other destinations, including the United 
Kinr/dom. India’s principal customer, being severely restricted, the 
market aaxi.s complotidy glutted and prices sagged down to Rs. ol in 
December 1914. A recovery to Rs. 41 by the following March A\as not 
sufficient to encourage cultivators, and in May there was again a decline 
to Rs 37 When the final forecast disclosed that the area under ra.AV 
fntP had diminished by nearly one-third, rates hardened again and. iiy 
CcE me the quotation wL Es. 89. Pricee in 1916-17 to l<.19-20 
rauf^ed between Rs. 35 in August 1917 and Rs. 95 in August 1919 
The record of variations from April 1920 to March 1923 Avill be found 
in the following table. 




Table No. 32, — 'Wholesale price of first gmde^ jute in Calcutta per lale 
of 400 lbs. from 1st April 1920. 


Months. 

1920-21. 

1921- 

22. 

1922- 

23. 






Es. 

AS. 

r. 

Rs. 

A.S, 

p. 

E.s. 

AS. 

p. 

Aprii 





70 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

May 





72 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

JllUi'; 





70 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

July 





65 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

August . 





71 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

S3 

0 

0 

Septoinber 





74 

0 

0 

70* 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

October . 





86 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

S3 

0 

0 

November 





86 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Ijocember 





71 

0 

0 . 

1 55 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

January , 





74 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

February 





71 

0 

0 

I 60 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

March 





68 

0 

0 

1 

1 60 

0 

0 

1 

! 77 

0 

0 


♦Known ag up to September 1921 . 

The first shipment of raw jnte was made apparently in 1795 but the 
recorded exports in 1828 were 364 cwts. only. In 1832-33, the 
Exports of raw jute. to 11,800 cwts. and in 1838 the 

flax and hemp .spinners of Dundee began 
the manufacture of jute fabric.s on power looms. The handloom 
industry in Bengal, however, possessed such vitality that up to 1850 
the exports of manufactured jute goods exceeded those of the raw 
material. The demand for the latter was largely increased by the cutting 
off at the time of the Crimean war of the United Kingdom from supplies 
of Russian flax, and the exploitation of jute as a commercial fibre of the 
'first importance dates from that epoch. In 1882-83 the shipments of 
raw jute amounted to 517,460 tons, and the figures thereafter rose 
steadily until 1908-09 when they totalled nearly 900,000 tons. The con- 
sumption in Dundee had for many years previous to the outbreak of 
war remained steady in the neighbourhood of 1,200,000 bales say 
220,000 tons, annually. In 1913-14 when the exports aggregated 768,000 
tons, or about half the total crop, shipments to the continent exceeded 
those to Dundee, although consignments to the United Kingdom were 
considerably above the normal. 

Table No. 33. — Distribution a,nd total value of the export tradei acconlwc/ 


to countries in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Countries. 

1013-14 

bales. 

1918-19 

bales. 

1919-20 

bales. 

1020-21 

bales. 

1921-22 

bales. 

1922-23 

bales. 

United Ivingdoni 
Oi'rniany . 

United States . 
I'ranoe 

Austria 

Itiily 

Spain . . 

OtliKi’ countries 

1,020,007 
880,928 
659, .360 
407,165 
25G,0T2t 
■ 211,512 

1 18.61 ;{ 
i 137,603 

1,25,5,075 

.342,882 

240,593 

149,144 

73,113 

168,907 

1,739,752 

20,210 

434,834 

452,094 

1,002$ 

157.226 

107.173 

401,867 

761.729 
4031581 
616,028 
280,246 
8,210$ 
128,006 1 
133,690 i 
314,0.59 ^ 

508,076 

806,473 

371,963 

312,687 

14V.820 
, 123; 872 

874, ,597 
702.232 
501,710 
320,807 

195,283 
156,542 ^ 

395,377 

( Baleft 

total 

1 .1.;lO3,320 
708,451 

2,220,714 

398,140 

3,314,158 

591,814 

2,645,518 

472,414 

2,619,030 
, 407,685 

3, 236, .548 
577,955 

(viilueJc 

I 20,550,020 

8,480,052 

16,666,301 

10,907,243 

9;366,106 

15,018,976 


t lacluiling Bimlipat«,Tn jut*?, 
j. Ineluding exports to Himgiiry. 
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Ill J,013-l,4 Germany, where the fibre is used in the manufacture 
of Ida/nlvets, cheap carpets, etc., was, next to the XTnited Kinu'dom, 
Indians best oiistomor for raw jute. Her normal requirements were in 
the neigliliourhoodof 800,000 bales annually and 250,000 w<m.t to Austria- 
Hungary, and the trade did not at first make good. th.c gap caused by 
the disappearance of tliese important markets during the war. In 
1914-15 exports to all de.stinations, except to Italy and Hpain, shewed 
a considerable decline. The 1915 crop was a small one, but in 1915- 
10, when it came commercially into sight, the volum(3 of exports 
increased from 2,828,000 to 3,300,000 bales, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Italy and Spain all receiving increased 
quantities. The estimated yield of the crop in 1916 was consi- 
derably higher but owing chiefly to the conditions created by the 
war the volume of exports was 10 per cent less in 1916-17 than 
in the previous year. From February 1917 onwards exports were 
prohibited to all destinations, including the United Kingdom, ex- 
cept under a license granted by the Chief Customs officer at the 
port of export and the total exports in 1917-18 amounted only 
to 278,000 tons, the lowest for forty years. Of this 94,200 tons 
went to the United States and only 67,800 tons to the United 
Kingdom, about a fifth of her pre-war quinquennial average. 
The control over exports was partially removed in March 1919 and 
with efiect from the 18th October disappeared altogether. 

From 1919-20 the volume of exports has been maintained fairly 
steadily in the neighbourhood of half a million tons annually while 
prices after two years of marked decline have in 1922-23 
nearly recovered the level of 1919-20. The remarkable manner in 
which Germany has recovered its position in this market will not be 
overlooked. Sterling credits have enabled her in the last two years 
practically to sa!;i5fy her pre-war requirements of 800,000 bales annually, 
while shipments to the United Kingdom were more than 50 per 
cento in defect in 1921-22, and 25 per cent in the following year. 

Between the cultivator of jute and the shipper many middlemen 
intervene. The cultivator disposes of his jute to a 6epa?’i or petty 
Commordal orram,.aon. 7'^® Iia^eceived advances from a malm- 

jan or broker (also known as aratkdar) on the 
understanding that he gets as much jute as lie can for the latter. The 
intervention of the bepari if not that of the makajan, between the 
cultivator and the wholesale buyer, is unavoidable because the individual 
holdings are generally very small. The mahajan sells to the big buyer 
who may be the rejnesentstive of a large exporting firm or of a mill, 
•a b<aler or another broker, by whom the preliminary sorting, grading and 
bulking are effected. The most important trade centre upcountry for 
raw jute is at Ka rayang anj. Raw jute is transported by river, rail 
or road to Chit,4ag£)ng anH C alcut ta. The imports into Calcutta of raw 
jute in the year ending June 1922 by rail, river, and road amounted 
to nearly 1,324,000 tons. The bulk of the jute for Calcutta is 
despatched in hutclia bales. Jute, unlike cotton, loses only an 



insignificant percentage of its weight in the processes of cleaning 
and baling. 

The raw jute market in Calcutta is operated by brokers who sell 
either to the mills or to balers who may or may not be exporters also. In 
1923 the number of jute presses in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
amounted to 46, as compared with 32 only in 1918. All jute is baled 
for export, the unit of sale as well as of shipment being the bale of 400 
lbs. though, sterling quotations are usually on the basis of a ton, c.i.f. 
Brilliant colour, glossiness and length are the characteristics of good 
jute. Some mills prefer hard and some soft fibre. Though a number 
•of grades are recognised, snch as uttariya, deswal, daisee (the standard 
quality), deom, etc., traders’ marks play a very important part in the 
business, while Narayanganji and Serajganji are fibres named after the 
localities whence they are obtained. The lowest qualities are sold as 
rejections Vhile cuttings represent*, the hard and woody ends of the 
plants. 

The first power mill in India to spin jute started work at Eishra 
near Serampnr in 1855 and the first weaving mill at Baranagore four 

Jute manufactures. industry progressed steadi- 

ly until 1875 when there was a temporary 
set-back owing to a too rapid increase in the number of looms. Since 
then the record is one of almost uuinterrrupted progress. Hand weaving 
has in consequence altogether died out, but the hand spinning of jute 
twine is still carried on as a cottage industry throughout the jute grow- 
ing districts. The product of the mills is now about 4,000 tons a day 
and the consumption of raw jute in Indian mills is five times that of 
Dundee and five-sixths of the total production of jute in India, the 
actual figures for consumption in 1921-22 being about 4,500,000 bales 
■out of an estimated total crop of 5,408,000 bales. The number of jute 
mills in India has increased since 1870 from 5 to 86, and the number of 
looms from 1 ,250 to 48,500. Practically all the mills are in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta on the banks of the Hooghly for convenience of cheap 
water transport, the only mills outside Bengal being three in the Madras 
Presidency utilising hibiscus cannabinus only. While the chief products 
of the mills in pre-war times had been gunnies and hessian cloth, military 
demands during the war gave an impetus to the conversion of the latter 
into sandbags and to a largely increased output of tarpaulins. But 
perhaps the most interesting war development was the manufacture of 
jute canvas, when the Eussian revolution closed the principal European 
flax" market to the allies. Over 5,000,000 yards were made by the 
Calcutta mills in 1918. 



The record of the jute industry, which is mainly in Bengal, has been, 
as has been stated, one of almost nninteirnpted progress. In the follow- 

Prowess of the mdHstrv table, the quinquennial averages from 

Progress the mdostry. 1913-14 for mills, capital, persons 

employed, looms and spindles are supplemented by actuals for t.be last 
nine years, while the figures in brackets represent the variations 
for each period taking the average for the first quinquennium 
as 100, 
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T'KirW'! No. to illustrate the cx'pansion of tJw jute mhistr/f from 

1879-80. 


'M 

No. of Tuins 
ill; work. 

Xamvlnal oapl- 
tal in l.'vkhi:: of 
Ns. 

Ni:.Mnnu (in' THouKANi>!i) op 

Year. | 

pioj’Oii. 

TiOouis. 

Spinilles. 

1879-80 to 1S8S-S4 . . 

21 (11)0) 

270-7 (100) 

3S-S (100) 

5-5 (100) 

88-0 (100) 

:1S84-S5 to 1888-80 

24 (114) 

341-6 (120) 

52-7 (130) 

7-0 (127) 

138-4 (1.57) 

1889-00 to 1893-94 

20 (124) 

-102-6 (149) 

04-3 (160) 

8-3 (151) 

172-0 (100) 

1S94-95 to 1898-99 . .v 

31 (148) 

522-1 (193) 

86-7 (223) 

11-7 (213) 

244-8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

36 (171) 

680-0 (251) 

114-2 (29-1) 

10-2 (205) 

33-1-0 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

46 (219) 

960-0 (355) 

165-0 (125) 

24-8 (451) 

510-5 (.580) 

1009-10 to 1913U4 . . j 

60 (286) 

1,200-0 (443) 

208*4 (537) 

33-5 (609) 

091-8 (786) 

1914-15 . . . . ! 

70 (33.0) 

1,394-3 (61!5) 

238-3 (614) 

38-4 (698) 

795-5 (904) 

1915-16 

70 (333) 

1.322-fl*(488) ' 

254-1 (6.5.5) 1 

39-9 (725) 

812-4 (923) 

1916-17 .... 

74 (352) 

1,895-5 (.516) 

262-5 (676) 

39-6 (720) 

824-3 (937) 

1917-18 .... 

76 (362) 

1,428-5 (528) 

266-0 (686) 

40-6 (738) 

834-0 (948) 

1918-19 . . . . 

! 70 (302) 

1,477-2 (546) 

275-5 (710) 

40-0 (727) 

839-9 (9.54) 

1919-20 .... 

1 76 (362) 

1,568-6 (577) 

280-4 (723) 

41-0 (7-15) 

856-3 (973) 

1920-21 .... 

1 77 (367) 

1,923-5 (711) 

288-4 (743) 

41.6 (7.56) 

869-9 (989) 

1921-22 .... 

i 81 (386) 

. 2,647-0 (978) 

283-4 (743) 

43-0 (782) 

908-4 (1032) 

1022-23 .... 

i 86 (410) 

j 3,192-8 (1179) 

1 321-2 (828) 

48-5 (825) 

1,002-8 (1140) 


At the begiming of 1914 raw jute commanded abnormal prices—the 
price of ^ group bales being Es. 82 in Calcutta and of first marks * 
in London £36 per ton. When war broke 
xports manu- declined to Ks. 50 — 55 

and £27-10, and when the forecast issued in 
September indicated an luuisually large crop, prices sagged badly, of 
which the mills, with anticipation of a considerably enhanced demand 
for military requirements, took advantage to secure large stocks of 
the raw material at extremely favourable rates. During 1914-15 the 
exports of jute manufactures from India amounted in value to nearly 
£17^ millions. There were increased shipments to the United Kingdom. 
Eus.sia {vid Vladivostok) bought heavily and also Japan, but Aus- 
tralia’s demands w^ere reduced owing to the partial failure of the wheat 
harvest. 

The prosperity of the industry was enhanced in the following year 
owdng to increased W'ar demands from France and Eussia as well 
as from the British Grovernment. Labour was plentiful and while 
the price of gunnies rose steadily the mills were in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able still to command unlimited quantities of cheap jute. 

As regards the direction of the trade, 46 per cent of the gunny bags 
exported went to the Allies and of the gunny cloth 52 per cent to the 
United States of America and 16 per cent to the United Kingdom. 

In 1916-17, the foreign exports of jute manufactures amounted to 
788,600 tons and the value of the trade rose to the unprece<lented total 
of nearly £28 millions. 43 per cent of the gunnies went to the United 



Kingdom, wliile the United States of America took 56 per cent of the 
cloth exported and the Argentine Kepnblic 11 per cent, 

One of the main features of the export trade in 1917-18 was the rise 
in the price of the manufactured article, though the price of the raw 
material was even lower than in the previous year, and with smaller 
shipments the value of the trade touched £29 millions, a figure 
which is more than double the average value of the exports in the 
quinquennium preceding the war. Larger quantities of bags went 
to the United States, the Argentine, Japan, Egypt and South Africa 
but less to the United Kingdom and two-thirds of the total quan- 
tity of cloth was exported to the first named destination. 

The year 1918-19 was one of unparalleled prosperity for the Indian 
jute mills in spite of a rise in the price of the raw material towards its 
close, owing to a short crop of indifferent quality and an unsettled busi- 
ness outlook, and with enhanced prices everywhere prevailing, the total 
value exceeded £35 millions. Of private shipments, Australia was 
the best customer for bags and the United States for cloth. 

In 1919-20, the volume of business was about the same, aiidin 1920- 
21, there 'were increased shipments particrrlarly of bags but prices fell 
c onsiderably . Short time working was resumed in the mills in J aniiary 
1921. In 1921-22, shipments of jute manufactures as well as of raw 
jute were much reduced, and prices further dropped towards pre-war 
levels. Shipments to South America weue markedly in defect. In 
1922-23, Australia and Cuba were the best markets for bags but an im- 
proved South American aggregate was still far below pre-war levels, 
The United States of America took three quarters of the cloth ex-' 
ported and Canada, Australia and China increased their takings. 

In pre-war times the quantity of raw jute exported was nearly equal 
to the consumption in Indian mills. Now the latter is, as the table 
below shows, nearly twdee as great as the former. 

Table No. 35 . — Mill consummation and exports of mio jute f rom 191S-14 


Periofl. 

Hill consumption. 
(1,000 bales.) 

Export 
(1,000 bales.) 

Season ending June 30th, 1914 .... 

4,499 

4,310 

„ „ 1915 .... 

4,944 

3,046 

1916 .... 

5,770 

3,157 

„ „ 1917 . . . 

5,678 

2,840 

r „ „ 1918 .... 

5,447 

1,756 

1919 . ... 

5,139 

2,210 

„ „ 1920 . ... 

5,227 

3,400 

1921 . . . . 

5,623 

2,336 

1922 . . . ■ . 

4,358 

1 2,979 

„ „ 1923 .... 

4,747 

1 2,949 
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Wiien fulltime woriang is restimed, is likely to 

reacli 6 million bales. 

Tlie diniinisliiiig proportion of jnte exported feom India immanufac- 
tiired is illustrated by tbe following table. 


Table No. 36. — Values, 'percentages and totals of raw and wxmufaclured 
jute exported in 191B-14 and 1922-23 contrasted. : 


Articles. 

( 1913-14. 

1922 

-23. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Jute— 

Eaw . . 

£ 

20,551,000 

■52-7 ■ , 

£ 

15,019,000 

35*7 

Manufactures . 

18,849,000 

.. 47'3 

26,996,000 

64*3 

Total . 

39,400,000* 

100 

42,015,000 

100 


In 1918-19 wben restrictions on tbe export of raw jute were stil^ 
in force tbe percentage of jute manufactures to tbe total was over 80 
percent. Details under main beads of tbe manufactures exported are 
given below. 


Table No. Z7.— Details of jute manufactures exported in 1913-14 and in 
1922-23. 


Manufactured articles. 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

No. of bags , 


368,759,000 


344,232,000 


Weight . . . . 

Tons 


325,700 


327,600 

Yards of cloth 


1,061,152,000 


1,254,352,000 


Weight . . . . 

Tons 


276,200 


! 339,200 

IMisccllancous goods weight , 



4,200 


1 4,900 

Total weight 



606,100 


' 671,700 

Value of bags 

£ 

8,353,000 


10,638,000 

• 

„ cloth . . . 

£ 

j 10,396,000 


10,212,000 


,, iniseollaneous goods , 

£ 

100,000 


146,000 


Total £ 

; 18,849,000 


26,996,000 , 
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Towa]‘ds tlie end of 1916 the Director-General of Qommereial Intelligence 
was ajj23ointed Jute Commissioner in Calcutta to effect the purchases of 
raw jute for the Dundee mills by the various 
among whom the orders were distributed 
on the basis of their previous Dundee business. 
This arrangement, which effected considerable, economies, was termi- 
nated in 1917 when a new scheme was introduced involving purchase in 
London from selected firms. An officer, designated Jute Controller, was 
subsequently entrusted with the placing, out of contracts in India for 
the purchase of jute manufactures for army requirements at controlled 
rates which are calculated to have effected a saving to the Indian and 
Australian Governments of £1| millions in 1918 alone. The record of 
Government orders placed on behalf of the British Indian, Australian 
and Allied Governments since 1915-16 is shown in the table below. 
Early in 1918 there was also effected a quick shipment of 4 million wheat 
bags to America on account of the U.S.A. Eood Administration. In ad- 
dition one million bags were shipped early in 1919-20 just after con- 
trol was removed. The appointment of Controller was them abolished. 
Of 22r million bags shipped in 1918-19, 132 million went to the 
United Kingdom ; 74-| million to Egypt ‘ for orders’ ; 7| million to 
Italy ; and 7 million to the Argentine for bagging wheat purchased by 
the Royal Commission on Wheat supplies. Of the cloth, 113|- million 
yards went to the United Kingdom, 80| million yards to the Argentine 
and 66 million yards to Erance. 


Table No. 38. — SMpnents on Government account of Jute mmiufactures 
from 1915-16 to 1918-19. 



The trade names of the principal jute manufactures with their sizes, 
weight and texture are given below. The terms ‘ porter ’ and ‘ shot ’ 
correspond to warp and weft. ‘ Hessian ’ is 
m e names. term applied to the finest quality of 

jute yarn. The name is said to owe its origin to a fine quality 
cloth which Dundee used to supply to Hesse. ‘ Hessians ’ are made 
of hessian warp and weft. ‘ Sacking yarn ’ is inferior and gene- 
rally darker in colour and deficient in gloss. ‘ Fine twill sacking ’ 
cloth is often made of hessian warp and sacking weft. 
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TiBiE No. n 9 .-Ske, tmgU and tature of tU prmcifal jvu mamifao- 
Hires exported. 




Twill Corn-Hacks 

A. Twills 
Liverpool Twills 
No. 2 Twills . 

, B. Twills . 

Ctraiii sacks . : . 

C^ubaii Sugar Twills 
Sugar Twills . 

Heavy C’s 
Light C’s 
K. Bags 
Flour Bags . 

Salt Bags . 

E. Bags 
Hessiaa Cloth 

Fiue twill sacking cloth 
Twilled sacking 
Twill sacking cloth 
Twilled sacking 
Twill sacking cloth 


Bags 


BreadtVi and j 

Wei.gkfc. 

length. j 


.41."X2P>" . 

2| 11)3. 

44" X I 


44" X 261" i 


4-1." X 261" 

21 » 

44" X 261" 


60"X 30" 


48" X 29" . 

2.1 » 

48"X 28" 

5J 

40" X 28" 

2.1: » 

40" X 28" 

2,' if 

40" X 28" 

If !» 

56" X 28" 

2-|- „ 

45"X 26" 

i n » 

4.0" X 28" 

1 » 

4(H 

*8 oz. 

40" 

*10.1 

22" 

*u 

1 22" 

*14 „ 

27" 

*16 „ 

28" 

*16 „ 

1 29" 

f ■ 

*24 „ 


Poi-tor & shot. 


8" X 

('>'' 

6">; 

B" 

S" >; 
t>'' X 
8"' X 
8" 

6" X 

S"x 

f,/' 

Iy'x 

10 " >; 
8"x 
I S"x 


W' 

8" 

8" 

S" 

8 " 

S" or 
S" 

O" 

8" or 
8" 

8" or 
8 " 

8" 

10 " 

12 " 

12 " 

8 " 

8" or 
S" 

■ 0" 


7"X9" 


*Pcr vard. 

Witli effect from the 1st March 1916 the Government of India decided 

. K", « » - i- ;sri 

Export duty. approximately to an ad mlomn duty of 5 per 

omt Tlie duty on cuttings was fixed at 10 annas per bale._ 

Simultan^^^^^ an export duty of Es. 16 per ton was imposed on 

hessians andhs, 10 ^^^^^ 

Metth"lStohl917 th^^^ rates rvere douHed, and now 

stand at Es. 4-8-0 and Ee. 1-4-0 for raw 3 ^ “’if 

and Es. 20 for liessians and sacking, respecti\ eh . duties aie 

applicable to Biinlipatam jute. Tfie amount.realized by tins duty m 

^qiLstim!^ o? legislating to prevent adultCTation, particuilaily 
bv wateilnf^. of raw jute tendered for export lias been irequentl} d].> 
c4?ed ancHn 1916 the Bengal Government went so far as to drah a bi. 
io deal witli the evil but in the face of the opinion, generally held in 

commercial circles, that it would prove unworkable, the measure^vd. 
never proceeded with. ■ . , i i i 

Though there is no true jute {carchorus) grown outside^ the o d 
Presidenev of Bengal and As.sam, there is a consuleiahle aioa lu the 
- Bombay and Madras Pre.sid.encies and sporadic 

Bimlipatam jute— cultivation in the Central Provinces of Inbiscas 

(1) Raw cannabinus which yields a fibre which is very 

similar ami can be put to practically the same uses. This fibre, 
which is knowu as Deccan hemp in Western India, figures more primu- 
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nently in tlie export trade under the name of Bimlipatam jute 
from the port on the Bay of Bengal from which it is chiefly 
shipped. Tlie area under hibiscus cannabinus in the Bombay 
Presidency iscabout 90,000 acres and in Madras between 70,000 and 
80,000 acres. In Bombay it is chiefliy found in the Deccan and Karnatak 
Coiid in Madras, in the Vizagapatam and Nellore districts. Experimental 
cultivation has also begun in Bihar. The normal oiittuni in Madras 
iui\,y be taken at about 700 to 800 lbs, of dry fibre per acre, the 
]jercontage of filn-o to dry stalks being about 10. The oliief ports of 
export arc Bimlipatam, and Vizagapatam. The following table 
illustrates tlie va,garies of the export trade, which was greatly affected 
ill the first three years of the war by an uncertain and diminishing 
steamer seiwice. In 1917 control practically stojiped all shipments, and 
the partial recovery made in 1919-20 was not maintained in the. two 
following years owing chiefliy to poor harvests, which greatly reduced 
the exportable surplus after meeting the mill demands. As in the 
case of CQrchones increased mill consumption is likely hereafter to 
reduce still further the proportion* of this fibre shipped in the raw state. 
Increased mill consumption accounts for the falling off in the last 
quinquennium in shipments ol the raw material. 

Table No. 40 . — Exporls of Bmilijxitam jute (raw) from Madras ports. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

A' 

Tons. 


1913-14 . . ... . . . 

22,003 

517,992 

1910.1{> . . . . . . . 

5,807 

84,002 

1916-17 . . . . . ... 

0,090 

; V 112,268 . . ; . 

1917-18 

'. 32 /' 

j . 551 , 

1918-19 . 

■ •; 2,376 

1 00,750 

1919-20 

5,911 

156,418 

1920-21 . . 

749 

17,483 ■ 




1921-22 . 

912 

i 17,423 

1 

! 1922-23 . . . . . 

2,320 

1 01,519 


■.The principal pre-war destinations were the United Kingdom (67 
per cent) and. Prance (8 per cent), but in 1913-14 Germany took 5,000 
tons equivalent to very nearly 25 per cent of the whole. In 1922-23 
the chief customers tor ^^6^.scM5 ca?'Mici!6«w«s were Germany 58 ])er 
cent, tb,e United Kingdom 20 per cent, and Prance 15 per cent. The 
shipments of the same fibre from Bombay are not separately distin- 
guished. The season for shipments in Madras usually runs from Janu- 
ary to April and the unit of shipment is the steam-pressed bale of 
about 400 lbs. rope lashed. 
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Though there are three factories in the Madras Presidency, which 
deal with this fibre, the principal being at Ghittivalsa near Binili- 
_ - patam, and Nellimarla hear Vizianagrain, tlift 

(2) aniiaciures. exports of manufactures are inconsideiuble.. 
There is a good local demand for the bags which compete with gunnies of 
similar texture from Calcutta mills. Tliere are no mills manufacturing 
Deccan hemp in Bombay. 

RAW COTTON, 

According to the average of the last five years the exports of raw- 
cotton represent no less than 41 per cent of the total value of raw 
Production materials exported from India. The extent 

of the trade depends primarily of course 
upon the exportable surplus which in turn depends upon the general 
harvest in India, but the relation of textile activity in Europe and 
the United States to the supplies available in America and Egypt has. 
such an important bearing upon the prices as to be a factor of* scarcely 
less importance. 

The view was at one time held that the production of cotton was 
scarcely keeping pace with the increasing demand for cotton cloth,, 
and it would be necessary for Lancashire in particular, if she is to main- 
tain her place as a manufacturer of cotton goods, to tap fresh sources of 
supply. In this connection no country in the world offers such poten- 
tialities for making the additional contributions to the world’s cotton, 
crop, necessary to restore equilibrium, as India, but the problem is 
compl’cated by the doubt to what extent Indian short staple will really 
relieve the situation, even if, without any increase in the area cultivated,, 
reliance upon more prolific types of plant, better agricultural practice and 
a more liberal use of fertilisers were to guarantee the proportionate- 
increase in outturn which the situation demands. This problem was one 
of those referred to and considered by the Indian Cotton Committee, 
whose report was published in 1919 and their survey of the position ofv^ 
the Indian cotton crop is summarised in the following paragraphs. 

The area under cotton in India covers such a wide climatic range- 
that the season for planting and picking are divergent in different parts 
of the country and -while in the Punjab and Sind the crop is almost 
entirely irrigated, elsewliexe it depends for the most part upon the suffi- 
ciency and timeliness of the monsoon rainfall. 

The area and yield in 1913-14 and 1914-16 were 25,023,000 acres and' 
5,065,000 bales and 24,595,000 acres and 5,209,000 bales, respectively.. 
The ave-rage yield per acre in India is between 75 and 100 lbs. of lint 
cotton only, as compared with 200 lbs, in the United States of America, 
and 360 to 400 lbs. in Egypt, 

In the last pre-war year the value of the Indian cotton crop was- 
estimated at £49-| millions or 15 per cent of the world’s total crop. In 
1918-19 with the price of good Broach above 13d,, the value of the reduc- 
ed crop gathered was estimated at £76 millions. In 1922-23 with the 
price of good Broach above lOd., the value of the crop is estimated at, 
£88 millions. 
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Table No. 41 . — Acreage and yiddin hcdes of 400 lbs. each of cotton in each 'province from 1918-19 omvards. 



t Excluding Eeudatoiy States, 
(a) |fot available (d) 300 bate> 







Staple in 

Ginning i 

Estimated 

Average 

outturn 

Trade classification. 

inches. 

percentage. 

acreage in a i 
■ normal season. | 

(in bales of 
400 lbs. 





each). 

Broach — 





Navsari . . ' . 

Surat, etc. , 

7/8" to r 
718" 

31 

32 

1 1,210,000 1 

280,000 

Kumiita-Dharwar — 





Kumpta-Dharwar 

7/8" 

26 

1,200,000 

240,000’ 

American Dharwar 

6/8" to 7/8" 

30 

250,000 

65,000 

Westerns . . . 

6/8" 

25 

500,000 

65,000 




(including 

Hyderabad) 


Sind , . . . 

3.'8" to 5!8" 

1 

35 

245,000 

67,000 


Kaw cotton accounted for 64 per cent of tie total exports of Indian, 
nierciandise from tie Bombay Presidency in 1922-23, tie total quantity 
shipped being about 2,735,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. 

During tie five years ending 1922-23 the average area cropped was 
4,466.000 acres equivalent to 21 per cent of 
Central the total for India. In 1932-23 the total 

acreage was 4,703,000. 

Of the total crop, about 2,000 bales of hmvi cotton \vien marketed- 
pn,re and about SOO bales of huri are equal to Lancashire staple. The 
rest are all short staple cottbiE™" Commercially they are all classified as 
Oomms. The most impiortant tracts are the four districts of.Berar and 
the adjacent districts of Nimar, Wardha and Nagpur, the main varieties 
produced being (i) the Berar and Central Provinces in Berar and', 
western part of Central Provinces, {ii) roseum in Berar and the adjoining 
tracts, {iii) ham in the Ilinganghat district and as a cold weather 
crop in the Chanda district. The acreage under 6wn -does not exceed 
2,000. 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Average 
Estimated outturn 

acreage in a (in bales of 
normal season. 400 lbs. 

each). 

Oomras — 

1 



Berar and Central Bro- 

6/8" to 6/8" 

35 

3,700,000 571,000 

'vinces. 




Rosopm ... 

4/8" to 5/8" 

40 

700,000 180,000 

Bani . . . 

1" to li" 

25 

10,000 2,000 


The area under cotton for the five years ending 1922-23 averaged 
„ , , , 2,888,000 acres. In 1922-23, the acreage was. 

Hyderabad. 3 , 81 , 3 . 000 . ' 

Of the total crop realised, nearly 160,000 bales, if marketed piD*e, are 
> to Lanca.sliire standard. ' 

Ihvo main vai'ietios of cotton are cultivated — huri and hani, which 
■th co.mo under tlu^ trade description ot Oomras. Buri is said to pre- 
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dominate in the Adilabad, Nizamabad and Karimnagar districts, while 
baivi, alternatively known as Hyderabad gawani, is the most important 
varii'V in the west, particularly in Parbhani and Nander. In Raichur 
and south of Gulbarga the westerns cotton of Madras are found, wliile 
south-east of Warangal, Oocanadas am gxomi and as a mixed crop 
JDiandesli also. 


Trade classifleation. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

pereentagf. 

Estimated 
acreage in a 
normal season. 

Average 
outturn 
(in hales of 
400 lbs. 
each). 

Bani (Hinganghat Bar's! or 
Gaorani). 

1" to lY 

29 

830,000 

166,000 

.Buri . . , . . 

7/8" to 1" 

31 

115,000 acres are returned, 
but this is probably 
Berar cotton with a 
large mixture of upland 
American and is included 
in No. 3 below. 

.Khandesh .... 

4/8" to 5/8" 

32 

( 630,000 mixed with bani 

(. 116,000 mixed with buri 

'Westerns .... 

6/8" 

26 

600,000 

1 66,000 
(including 

1 Bombay). 

Cocanadaa .... 

5/8" to 7/8" 

23 

No separate 
able. 

figures avail- 


For the quinquennium ending 1922-23, 2,364,000 acres on an average 
were under cotton in the Madras Presidency including Indian States. 

Madras ^ 922-23 Was estimated at 2,400,000 

444,000 bales, an acres with a yield of 
■advance of 26 per cent on the figures for 1921-22, About half of the total 
crop comes within the Lancashire definition of long staple. 

The cotton growing tracts in Madras fall into three well-marked 
divisions 

(i) the "Deccan tableland including the districts of Bellary, Ananta- 
pur, Kurnool and Cuddapah in which northerns and 
westerns are grown, the former chiefly in the two first 
named and the latter chiefl,y in the two last named districts ; 
{ii} the Coromandel coa.st including the uplands of Guntur, Kistna, 
Neil ore and Godavari (of which, the first named is much 
the most important) where Gomnadas are grown ; and 
{Hi) the southern districts of Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Madura, Tri- 
chinopoly and Coimbatore where (1) Cambodia (a Variety 
of American upland, the seed of which was obtained direct 
from Cambodia about 1905) is growm on red soils, preferably 
well irrigated, and (2) Tinnevellies of which pure 
a variety selected by the Agricultural Department, is' much 
the most important Variety, grown on the black soils. 



TJjp'pam cotton gro\vn in tlie Coimbatore and Trichinopoly districts (and 
to a small extent in Salem) passes under tbe trade name of Salenis. 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percent- 

age. 

Kstimated 
acreage 
in a normal 
season. 

Average 
outturn 
{in halos of 
400 lbs.) 

Northerns .... 

7/8" 

27 

439,000 

65,000 

Westerns .... 

6/8" 

25 

650,000 

85,000 

Cocanadas . . 

5/8" to 7/8" 

23 

261,000 

40,000 

Tinneyellies— i 



Kaninganni . . . i 

7/8" 

32 

220,000 

50,000 

TinnevelUes . . . 

6/8" to 7/8" 

27 

320,000 i 

84,000 

■Cambodia — 



Irrigated . . . 

1 6/8" to 1^" 

30 to 33 

1 100,000 

60,000 

Unirrigated 

5/8" to 7/8" 

30 to 33 

200,000 1 

65,000 

Salems — 


1 ■ 1 


Uppam . . 

6/8" 

25 

154,000 ’ 

27,000 


Owing to a reduction in tlie area under tbe crop in tbe previous year 
raw cotton accounted for only 9 per cent of tbe total exports of merchan- 
dise from tbe Madras Presidency in 1922-23. 54 per cent of tbe cotton 
shipped was TinnevelUes and tbe balance cbiefly Noiilierns and ^Ye^terns. 

For the five years endmg;,1922-23, tbe average area under cotton in 
tbe Punjab was 1,723,000 acres inclusive of 145,000 acres returned 
The Pun'ab Indian States. Tbe figures for 1922-23 were 

* 1,417,000 acres only. Seventy-five per cent of 

tbe crop is ordinarily under irrigation and nearly a fourth of tbe cotton 
grown is of Lancashire staple. 

Three tracts may be distinguished : (i) tbe territory lying north- 
west of a line drawn from Ambala to Hissar where Sind-Punjab cotton 
is cultivated ; (ii) the Punjab Canal colonies in tbe districts of 
Lyallpiir, Montgomery, Jbang, Sbabpur, G-ujranwala and Multan 
where Punjab American is grown under irrigation ; and {Hi) tbe territory 
south of a line from Hissar to Ambala w^bere a variety of Bengals known 
as South-East Punjab is grown. 


'trade clas.silication. 

Staple. 

Ginning 

percent- 

age. 

Estimated 
acreage 
in a normal 
season. 

Average 
outturn 
(in bales of 
400 lbs./. 

■(1) Sind Punjab . 

4/8" 

33 

1,400,000 

330,000 

(2) Pimjah American 

7/8" 

32 to 33 

270,000 

100.000 

(3) Bengals (S. E. Punjab) 

4/8" 

33 

309,000 

100,000 


For the quinquennium ending 1922-23 tbe average acreage under 
cotton was 941,000, exclusive of 17,000 acres in Indian States. In 
United Provinces 1922-23 the area was 659,000 acres, including 
Rampur. 

Ib’actically tbe whole of tbe cotton of the province is sold under the 
commercial name Bengals with a staple of 3/8" to 4/8" for ordinary 
Bengals and of 4/8" to 6/8" for :l^e Bengals. Only 500 bales of 
Lancashire staple are at present produced. 
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Tlionsli groAvn all over the provinceSj the chief areas for cotton lie 
in tiie ’vvest in the Biilanrlshahr, Muttra, x4Jigarh and Agra districds. 
About one-third of the total crop is irrigated. The chief varietic^s are 
the (1) United Pmvinces, (2) ivMte flowered Aligarh (a variety se]{u,;ted 
l.rv the Agricultural Department) and (3) Gmvnpore American (g7’Own 
only in canal irrigated areas). 


Ti’ade elas.'siiication. 

Length of 
staple. 

Ginning 

percent- 

age. 

Estimated 
acreage 
in a normal 
season. 

Avei'age 
turnout 
(in bales of 
400 lbs.) 

Bengals — 

United Provincea 

4/8" 

36 

1,120,000 

290,000 

White flowered Aligarh 

(average) 

3/8" 

(average) 

39 

120,000 

* 24,000 

Ca\rapore- American 

1 

7/8" to 1" 

31 

2,000 j 

! 500 


Dor the five years ending 1922-23, the area under cofton in the 
Central India Agency averaged 1,328,000 acres. Of this Indore contri- 
- I y buted about 477,000 acres, Gwalior 451,000 

enra n la. acres and Bhopal 141,000. The estimated area 

and yield in 1922-23 were 1,413,000 acres and 290,000 bales. 

About 7 per cent of the crop, viz., Malwa cotton, if marketed pure, 
comes under the description of Bombay staple. The main cotton- 
growing tract is the southern part of the western of the two detached 
areas of which the Agency is composed. Malwa cotton is grown on the 
Malwa plateau and elsewhere, the type known as Ceiitral India, both of 
which belong to the trade description Oomras. 

In Rajputana the average area under cotton 
Rajput^a^aa^d Ajmer- 1922-23 was 319,000 

acres, exclusive of 36,000 acres in Ajnier- 
Merwara. 

No long staple variety of cotton is produced. The cotton tracts of 
the Agency are in the east adjacent to those of the United Provinces 
and Central India. The cotton which belongs to the type known as 
Rajputana falls under the trade classification of Bengals. 

The average area under cotton for the five years ending 1922-23 in 
Mysore was 105,000 acres. Most of the cotton grown satisfies the 
Lancashire definition of long staple. The chief 
areas are the Chitaldrug and Shimoga districts, 
where the types of the adjoining districts of Bombay are produced, viz., 
Kumpta and Uliarwar- American, aggregating about 22,000 bales 

annually. 

During the five years ending 1922-23, the average area in Burma 
under cotton was 352,000 acres, as compared 
with about 245,000 acres in the previous 

(pimcpicnmum. 

The whole crop is of short staple with the possible exce])tion of wa -gyi 
which can be brought under the Bombay description if a regular stai)ie 
can be evolved. The five chief districts, Thayetmyo, Sagaing, Lower 
Chindwin, Meiktila and Myingyan in the dry zone are devoted chiefly 
to wa-gale cotton which forms nearly seven-eighths of tlie crop. 
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Mysore. 


Burma. 


On tlie borders of tbe dry and wet zones in the Thayetmyo and Prome 
districts tva-gyi cotton is cultivated, and in the Shan Hills, the type 
Shan Hills. Collectively tlie three varieties are called Bumms. 





Estimated | 

Trade classificatioji. 

Staple in 
incheg. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

acreage i Average out- 

in turn (in bales 

a normal ' of 400 lbs.). 




season. j 

Burmas— - 

Wa-gale . . . . 

Wa-gyi , 

Shan Hills . 

4/S" to 6/8" 
6/S" 

1" 

30 ■) 
,39 to 40 [ 
25 ) 

350,000 o8,0()0 

r 1'. . ■■■■ 


Exports of raw cotton from Burma in 1922-23 amounted to 61,000 
bales of 400 lbs. each. 


For the five years ending 1922-23, the average area under cotton in 
Bengal was 70,000 acres, in Bihar and Orissa 79,000 acres and in Assam 
o 1 Tj -1 ’ j rv • 37,000 acjes. In Bengal the chief producing 

ILam. areas are the Chittagong hill tracts, the dis- 

tricts of Bankura and Midnapore, and in Assam, 
the Garo and Liishai hills. The product of these areas is known as 
Gomilla cotton. The acreage in Orissa is insignificant. In Bihar, the 
districts of Saran and the Sauthal Parganas have more than 10,000 acres 
devoted to the crop, and with the Ranchi district they produce the 
(iottonGSilled Bihar and Orism. A variety known as JotM* is found in 
scattered parts of the same province. 

In 1922-23 the estimated, yield of cotton in Bengal was put at 
17,000 bales, in Bihar and Orissa at 15,000 bales and in Assam at 
13,000, the total estimated area under the crop in the three provinces 


Trade classifioation. 

Staple in 
inches. ! 

Ginning 

per- 

centage. 

Estimated 

acreage 

in 

a normal 
season. 

Average 
outturn 
(in bales of 
400 lbs. each). 

Coniillas- . . . . 

3 / 8 " to 4" ! 

45 

98,000 i 

30,000' 

.Tathia .... 

5/8" to 6/8" : 

17 

Figures not available. 

Bihar and Orissa . 

1 3/8" to 4/8" 1 

1 i 

34 

74,000 

17,000 


North-West Frontier 
Province. 


The exports of raw cotton from Calcutta in a normal year amount 
to about 85,000 bales. 

For the five years ending 1922-23, the average acreage under cotton 
was 29,000 acres. The bulk of the crop is grown under irrigation 
in the Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan dis- 
tricts and is known in the trade as North-West 
Frontier Province. Its ginning percentage 
is 32, and as the length of its staple is only from 5/8" to 6/8", it 
scarcely satisfies the Bombay standard of long staple. 

In 1922-23 the estimated area and yield were 15,000 acres and 3,000 
bales only. 

In the following table the average prices of typical grades of cotton 
on the Liverpool and Bombay markets are contrasted. In 1913 the 
figures for Liverpool and Bombay respectively were Id and G-ScZ. 


Table No. 42. — Average ‘prices of American middling cotton at Liverpool 
and, good Broach cotton, at Bombay during the last ten years, in 
2 )ence and decimals of a penny per lb. 


Year. 


1914 

191n 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Liverxjool. 


d, 

6-g 

6 


Boml>ay. 


d. 

5-9 

4 -;! 


16-66 

23- 33 
20-33 

24- 5 
10 

12-56 

16-73 


9-4 

13-3 

13 

10-3 

6-0 

10-5 

10-2 


The effect of tile enormous rise in price during 
Exports. the war period is ilhistratecl by the value 

obtained for rediiced exports. 

Table No. 43. — Quantity and value of raw cotton comported, from India 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. ! 

Quantity. 

Value. 






Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 . 





10,626,312 

27,361,655 

1914-15 . 





10,349,045 

22,325,631 

191.5-16 . 





8,853,967 

16,619,247 

1916-17 . 





8,912,302 

24,087,506 

1917-18 . 





7,308,105 

28,438,272 

■1918-19 . 





3,679,001 

20,655,709 

1919-20 . 





8,566,600 

39,101,601 

1920-21 . 





7,411,700 

27,752,506 

1921-22 , 





10,676,040 

! 35,978,853 

1922-23 . 





12,007,940 

1 47,316,225 


When the trade is classified according to the port from which ship- 
ment is effected, the preponderating share of Bombay is clearly em- 
phasized. Exports from all other ports, except Rangoon, Were in 
1922-23 below pre-war levels. 


Table No. 44. — Exports of raw cotton from different ports in 1913-14, 
1914-15 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Tuticorin.j 

Msisdras. 


Cwta. 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1913-14 . 

7,609,286 

1,493,736 

567,423 

169,797 

393,035 i 

235.821 

1914-15 . 

7,763,701 

1,445,935 

359,595 

167,521 

363,891 i 

147,689 

1918-19 . 

3,211,800 

15,580 

92,940 

191,872 

107,524 1 

3.360 

1919-20 . . : 

6,910,720 

319,980 

47,540 

267,372 

443.120 j 

147,180 

1920-21 . 

5,843,640 ' 

769,740 

259,860 

179,340 

253,160 1 

87,700 

1921-22 . 

8,626,620 : 

724,900 

637,180 

326,280 

268,160 1 

09,100 

1922-23 , 

9,768,100 

' 1,323,200 

366,600 

219,120 

185,720 i 

148,800 
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Vl-^lie bulk of tbc sbiiDments has always gone to the Far Bast 
and the Continent, and Lancashire depends to an insignificant extent 
upon Indian cotton. Even during the war the estimated consumption of 
East Indian cotton in the United Kingdom was considerably less than 
100.000 bales, as compared with 500,000 of Egyptian and over 2,000,000 
of American cotton. In 1921-22 deliveries of East Indian cotton to 
spinners in Ureat Britain amounted, to no more than 30. 000 bales, but 
in 1022-23 the total fell little short of 90.000 bales. In the last 
two years there liave been remarkable increases recorded in ex]!orts 
to China for the Shanghai mills, and if the Cliinese tariff 
encourages the expansion of the spinning industry, the future 
may disclose yet further increases in shipments to that quarter. In 
1922-23 Japan took 48 per cent of the total exports as compared with 
59 per cent in 1921-22. Great efforts are being made to extend the area 
under cotton in Japan and Korea, and importations of American cotton 
are larger than formerly. Though the effect of the earthquake upon 
her cotton consumption is likely to be only temporary, the other reasons 
indicated suggest that Japan’s requirements of Indian cotton are not 
likely to expand much further. 

India’s imports of raw cotton amounted to 200,000 tons in 1922-23, 
of which 50 per cent, mainly Uganda cotton, came from Kenya Colony, 
but much of this was re-exported to the United Kingdom and Japan. V 


Table No. 45 . — Bistrihutidn of the ex'ports of raw cotton among 2 }rincipal 
importing eouMries. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Japan 

4,817,560 

5,918,980 

3,363,620 

6,286,000 

5,789,300 

Germany . 

1,688,070 

173,600 

719,180 

838,360 

939,600 

Belgium . 

1,133,083 

490,840 

867,560 

708,220 

900,220 

Italy 

848,576 

654,260 

760,320 

551,400 

861,880 

Austria 

Hungary . 

1 747,041 

31,440 

121,960 

119,560 

151,900 

Brance 

524,264 

204,280 

137,340 

2*02,440 

451,140 

United ICingdoin 

384,914 

532,280 

342,880 

127,800 

682,620 

Spain 

166,933 

154,640 

273,500 

107,740 

234,520 

Hongkong 

109,581 

46,260 

49,580 ! 

26,820 

10,160 

Cliiha 

84,707 

■275,980 

635,360 

1,528,340 

1,765,900 

Holland . 

28,922 

54,000 

42,200 

19,160 

34,340 . 

United States of 

26,482 

63,380 

33,500 

32,780 

77,960 

America. 

Russia 

26,327 




Other countries . 

39,862 

*66,660 

*74,700 

l’2’6,7C0 

10*8,400 

Total 

10,626,312 

8,566,600 

'7,411,700 

10,676,040 

12,007,940 


With these exports must be contrasted the estimated consumption 
of indigenous cotton by Indian mills, which is arrived at by deducting 
Mill consumption. quantity of raw cotton imported from tlie 

gross figures of mill consumption. No exact 
estimate of extra-mill or domestic consumption is possible, but 750,000 
bales of 400 lbs, each is probably fairly accurate. The quantity of 
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iiaucl'Spim cotton may, owing to intensive propaganda, have increased 
somewhat in the last three years but handloom weavers generally 
depend for the bnllc of their requirements upon yarn from tlie mills. 
Table No. 46. — Net, (mimmqjtion of indigemiiH cot Ian hj Indian power 
mills. 


Year ending 31st August. 

Approximate 
quantity con- 
sumed. 

Less imports 
of raw cotton. 

Not OOUKUIU])- 

tion. 

■ ^ '' 

1914 . . . 

Cwts, 

7,500,941 

Cwts. 

24,779 

Cwfe, 

7,476,162 

1915 . 

7,359,212 

88,225 

7,270,987 

1916 . . 

7,692,013 

21,847 

7,670,166 

1917 . . . . . 

7,693,574 

40,991 

7,652,683 

1918. . . 

7,299,873 

93,829 

7,206,044 

1919 . . . 

7,164,805 

53,300 

7,101,505 

1920 

6,833,1X3 

77,680 

(■),755,433 

1921 . . , . . . 

7,420^805 

404,060 

7?016,745 

1922 

7,712,390 

384,080 

7,328,310 

1923 . - . . . 

1 

7,630,943 

220,980 

7,309,963 


The difierences with regard to ginning, baling and pressing are almost 
as many as the varieties of cotton grown. In the Punjab and Burma, for 
. instance, the ginners buy the seed cotton, else- 

mmng. where they mostly gin on commission. In the 

south of India, however, where th,e ginners are also exporters, they buy 
only the lint after ginning. The greater part of the crop is machine 
ginned, but excejit in Dharwar where the American saw gin is used, 
chiefly with roller gins. In many of the more important cotton growing 
centres the big European cotton exporters have their own gins. 

Though the loose bundles of ginned cotton, if intended for Indian 
mills, are sometimes only half pressed in old fashioned screw' presses, 
■the bulk is steam pressed in steel hooped bales 

duel ^ *7 t t j. x 

upcountry and so railed down to tne port. 
The density of the pressing varies from 45 to 65 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Three-quarters of the Indian cotton crop is sent to Bombay where 
it used to be stored in the open air on the Cotton G-reen at Colaba> 
exposed not only to the weather but also to 
Bomba^cotton trade serious risk of fire. In March, 1923 the new 
cotton depot at Sewri wms formally inau- 
gurated. Until recently there was no single body controlling dealings 
in raw cotton and transactions were carried on under the rules of 


either the Bombay Cotton Trade Association or the Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, mostly of the former, though adhesion to either set of 
rules was voluntary. In July 1918 all cotton transactions in 
Bombay were placed under the control of the Cotton Contracts 
Board, originally appointed under the .Defence of India rules 
but subsequently constituted under Bombay Act I of 1919. 
Upon the repeal of this Act, Bombay Act XIV of 1922 was 
passed giving the East India Cotton Association statutory 
powers similar to those possessed by the Cotton Contracts Board, 
to secure due regulation of the trade; and the constitution and 
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administrative inacliinery as set out in the articles of association 
were declared to be lawful. This Act will continue in forccfor 
three years and for such period thereafter as the Governor of Bombay 
in Council may, by notification, direct. 

Under the Indian Cotton Cess Act (XIV of 1923) a cess of two annas 
])er standard bale of four hundred pounds avoirdupois, or, in the case 
Cotton Cess of unbaled cotton, of six pies per hundred 

pounds avoirdupois, has been imposed on 
ail cotton produced in India and either exported from any customs- 
port to any port outside British India or consumed in any mill in 
British India, provided that the cess shall be levied and collected at 
double the above rates until the expiry of three years from the commence- 
ment of this Act. By the Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) Act I , of 
1924, the cess has been imposed on all cotton produced in India and 
exported by land from British India to any foreign territory outside 
India, whiph the Governor-General in Council may specify by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of Indian The funds, derived therefrom, are 
placed for administration in the hands of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, whose constitution and functions, based upon the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Cotton Committee, are laid down in the Act, 
The Act has not only permanently incorporated the Central Committee 
but provided it with funds to employ upon the imx3rovenient of cotton 
growing and marketing and 3;esearch work in connection therewith. In 
addition to a programme of provincial research, money has also been 
earmarked for technological research under the Committee’s own control 
and a technological laboratory and experimental spinning plant are under 
erection at Matunga (Bombay). Research studentships to the number 
of six have also been instituted. 

The units vary at the different ports. In Bombay the unit of sale 
is the candy of 784 lbs., in Karachi the maund of 84 lbs., in Calcutta 
the bazaar maund of 82y^ lbs., and in the south 
Unit of ^and ship- candy of 500 lbs. generally. Quotations for' 
export to the United Kingdom are generally 
per ib, c.'i./. Shipment is made from Bombay in bales of 392 to 500 lbs. 
and from Karachi in bales of 400 lbs. Calcutta adopts the bale of 
392 lbs., while at the Madras j)orts the weight varies from 400 to 500 Ihs. 

For freight purposes all cotton is taken on measurement, one ton 
being equal to 40 cubic feet. Ordinarily one hundred bales of 400 lbs. 
P each will measure between 25 and 26 tons. 

’ In Tuticorin, however, where Cambodia and 

Tinnevellies are usually shipped in bales weighing 500 lbs. the com- 
{U’ession is so great that one hundred bales measure only 19 tons approxi- 
mately, rie., five bales to the ton. 

/lapo/c or silk-cotton, wdrichmay be conveniently noticed here, is the 
floss obtained from the seed capsules of the white flowered 

K k anfraciuosum* wKich grows in the hot moist 

‘ tracts of western rnd southern India and of 

Burma. The fibre is too short, light and smooth to be easily spun unless 
as an admixture with other flosses, and its chief use is in upholstery for 

* Bombaz fentandnm^ Limu 
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veiopod considerably, tlio quantity shipped “ ®"“'' ."“J f 
total is swelled by consignments of the floss obtained 1™’^ « ^ “ . 
mdabarkum. the red silk cotton tree, which B 

occurrence in India than the white. “ ^ ^ 4^"fa ta ^ 

19M-16 the total was 16,000 cwts, m 19W-18 4 d Italy 

97 000owts the cliief markets being the Lmted Ivmgdom 

The totals ' for the next two years were 9,000 and 8,000 cwts o^y, bnt 
there was a considerable recovery made in 1922-23, when 2^ ^ 
valued at £83,000 were eiipoited. SMpmente were ohie% 

the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and France trora the ports 

Calcutta and Bombay. . t ■ 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the pound and shipment is “ 

pressed bales, rope-bound, weighing two maunds nett ^ 

I sales are per candy of 784 lbs oi pu manna 

Umt of sale and shipment. shipment IB eftected in pressed 

bales weighing from 2 to 4 cwts. Quotations for export to the United 
Kingdom are per lb. c.i./. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

Of the cotton produced in India it may be said in general terms that 
about two-thirds is exportedraw, whUe the balance is f 

yarn and cloth in Indian mills . 1 he chie t c.enti c 
in t * 1 , • 1 of the cotton manufacturing industry as of the 

Progress .f the ma«stry. Cotton inanll- 

factures now represent about 22 per cent of the total value of Indian 
manufactures exported and about 6 per cent o e o ■ p _ - ^ 
of the country. The first cotton mill in India was started myoS at 
Ghoosery near Calcutta and the first to be opened nrtBombay date tarn 
1353 with .5.000 throstle spindles. At the end of March lJ-3 
number of mills in existence was 289, giving, employment to .mb, Mb, 

persons. 1 0, i 

Between 1898 and 1918 the number of spindles increased by noany 
50 per cent and the number of looms by 211 pet cent but the I“>l-“‘by 
duiing the last fifteen years has been to enlarge existing mil s rather than 
open new ones. Indeed India at the outbreak ol war rankea as iourth 
among the countries of the world manufacturing cotton textiles, buut, 
exceeded by Great Britain, the United States and Germany only, ihe 
table below shows the progress made during the last forty-five years. 
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Table iN’o. 47. — Progress of the cotton spinning and weaning indusiry 
in India since the year 1879-80. 


Year. 

Number of 
mills in 
existence. 

Persons 

employed. 

Numbek or 

Looms. 

Spindios. 

1870-80 .... 

58 • 

39,537 

13,307 

1,470,830 

\ . IS8S-89 .... 

109 

92,126 

22,150 

2,670,022 

, 1898-00 .... 

174 

156,132 

37,288 

-1,403,342 

i 1908-09 .... 

233 

236,827 

74,592 

5, 966, .530 

1 1909-10 .... 

. 245 

232,381 

80,171 

6,142,551 

1 1913-14 . . 

264 

260,847 

96,088 

6,020,576- 

1 1914-1.5 .... 

255 

260,440 

103,311 

6,598,108 

f ] 915-10 .... 

267 

275,871 

108,417 

0,075,688 

f 1916-17 .... 

267 

277,370 

110,812 

6,670,162 

1 1917-18 .... 

269 

284,054 

114,805 

6,614,269 

1918-19 ... 

' 264 

290,255 

1 116,094 

6,590,918 

^ 1919-20 . . 

263 

305,611 

117,558 

6,71-1,265 

J; ■ 1.920-21 ... 

255 

328,132 

117,953 

6,052,474 ' 

1921-22 .... 

271 ! 

341,944 

128,314 

0,814.273 

1922-23 . . . . 

289 

i 

356,758 

137,238 

7,245,119 


Of ttie total number of mills in India 200 are in tbe Bombay Presi- 
dency, 12 in Bengal, 16 in tbe United Provinces, 15 in Madras, 9 in tbe 
Central Provinces and Berar, 3 in tbe Punjab, 3 in Dellii, 2 in Ajmer- 
Mer\va,ra, 3 in Prencb India and tbe rest in Indian States, cbieby in 
Central India and Baroda. Tbe mills of tbe Bombay Presidency (cbiefly 
situated in Bombay City and Abmedabad) produce 70 per cent of tbe 
yarn s])un and 79 per cent of tbe clotb ■ woven. As far as could be 
ascertained in tbe Census of 1921 there are about two millions of band- 
looms all over India working chiefly with yarn supplied from spinning 
mills tbougb band spinning bas not altogetber died out. Tbe state- 
ment below originally compiled by tbe Industrial Commission and now 
brought up to date indicates that tbe mill-made and foreign yarn 
available for bandloom weavers averaged indicates in tbe six years, 
1908-09 to 1913-14, ov^er 250 million lbs. annually (after allowance bad 
been made for manufactures of rope and twine) against an estimated 
intra-mill consumption of 222 million lbs.* and there has been, it will 
be noticed, remarkably small variation in , this figure in tbe last six 
years though there has been a great increase in mill consumption. 

* Report of tlie. Indian Industrial Gommission— Appendix I, p. 8. 
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Table No. iQ—Qumiiity in thousands of lbs. of mdll-made ami foreign 
yarn am‘ilcd)le for handloom weavers. 



* Inaluding re-export, 
t All woven goods. 

J Calculated at the rate of 100 lbs. yam==112 lbs. cloth. 

„ , . f Tlie yarn produced in Indian cotton mills in 

Production o yarn. eleven years is shown in the next table. 

The figures for Bombay, Madras, and the Indian States in 1922-23 
mark a substantial advance of those for 1913-14, while in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces there is a corresponding decline. 
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Table ITo. 4:9.— Abstract statement of the quantUy {in pounds) of yarn produced in the cotton mills in Lnha during the, last 

fifteen years. 
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In the eaily days of the industry Indian cotton rnaiiiiiacliui-ers were 
coucenied chiefly with the production of lower counts of yarn for sliip- 
ment to China and for use on indigenous handlooms, but tlie ten(l<'ncy 
in Toceiit years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, Rupjflwuciitiijg 
Indian supplies with imported long staple cotton. Tlie groat dilTerenre 
betn^een the Lancashire and Eastern cotton spinning industries nt}!,y ]>e 
illustrated by the following. Of the world’s spindles 39 per cent are 
in the United Kingdom, but they consume only IG percent by weight 
of the world’s cotton crop, while India and Japan with ().n(>sixto(Ujt]i 
of the total spindles employ one-fifth of the world’s crop. 

It is interesting to compare the imports of coarse, medium and fim*. 

yarns with the production of similar descrip tions 
Imports of yam. Indian mills. 

Table No. 60 . — Imports and production of cotton yarn in W1S-14 and 
1922-23 contrasted. 


Yarn. 


1913-14. 


1 1922-23. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Percentage 
of class. 

Percentage 
of total. 

I Quantity 

I in 11)8. 

I’eroentage 
of class. 

Percentage 
of total. 

Nos. 1 to 25— 



85-21 



84-66 

Indian . 

616,688,000 

B9-6.5 


6.33,661,000 

97-86 


Imported 

2,150,000 

•35 


* 13,870,000 

2-14 


Nos, 26 to 40— ! 



12-40 



13-23 

Indian . . ; 

62,711,000 

69-64 


69,803.000 

- 69 1 


Imported 

27,344,000 

80-36 ! 


31,365,000 

31 


Nos, alDOTe 40— 



1'45 



1-10 

Indian . 

2,698,000 

26-66 


2,195,000 

20-08 


Imported 

7,859,000 

74-44 


6,222,000 

73-92 


TOTAIi . 

726,269,000* 


100 

764,934,000* 


100 


* Includes imports of mercerised and nnspecified descriptions of t-trist and yarn. 


In 1912 and 1913 there had been a marked decline in the spinning 
of counts between 31 and 40 in Indian mills, but while the war lasted 
Indian mills spun less and less of the lower counts. Of counts 1 to 10 the 
total was 87 million lbs. in 1918-19, as compared with 130-| million lbs. in 
1913-14, and the drop in counts 11 to 20 was about 47 million lbs. 
On the other hand, in counts above 20 there was a considera ble rise, parti- 
cularly in counts above 40, -which may be dne partly to the demands of 
the liaudloom -weavers of finer products which importers wmre for a variety 
of reasons unable to satisfy. Though India should be able to command 
considerable quantities of long staple cotton from Uganda there 'has 
been, it ivill be seen, a substantial fall in the spinning of counts above 
40 since the armistice, the total for 1918-19 being 4, 780,000 lbs., 
as compared with 2,195,000 lbs. in 1922-23, A marked increase in 
the imports of yarns of the lo-west counts, chiefly from Japan, wlrcli 
rose from 2,150,000 lbs. in 1913-14 to^.8,460,000 lbs. in 1918-19 and again 
to 13,870,000 lbs. in 1922-23, must also he recorded. 
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tliG principid destinations /being Aden, East Africa (including 
‘ Gcriuiui ' ti.nd Portuguese East Africa), Persia, Zanzibar, the Straits 
and .{iaiuchis(.;t,n, (mil Karaclii), while coloured hmgis and -sYcm which 
go chiefly fr( till Madra,s arc shipped to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, 
and SiunudVit.. 

As ii.n (c\arii]ilc of }ia,n.dloo.nt. weaving for export, the tra,de in Madras 
ha)id!';ci'(;hiefs nni,y Ix' cited, which are shipped to the United Kingdom. 

Madras handkorchiefc. Xiourfi thrir Tiltimate drakUiation i, oHefly 
Airica. ihese so-called handkerchicis are 
imidc^ with, hh^ to Cits' in pieces 8 yards by 3. The value of tliose ex- 
piwtod in lh22-2;UxcGeded £i45,(k)0. 

Ihvo main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as inado 
in India, one resembling the woollen pile carpet but with warp, weft. 

and pile all of cotton yarn, and the commoner 
Cotton carpets. Without any pile and with the same design 

on both sides. The latter are pro3.uced in three principal forms — daris 
(bed carpets), aliatmngis (floor carpets) and jainamaz^ (prayer mats). 
This distinction of terms is not however strictly observed and all pileless, 
cotton carpets are commonly designated dans. In the dari proper, 
the jiattern gem'rally consists of stripes of various colours, blue and 
white being the favourite combination, but flowers and geometrical 
shapes are not iuErequently^woveii into the body of the fabric. The^ 
looms on which daris are woven are generally horizontal and the dyes 
formerly in use were indigenous vegetable dyes, principally indigo, but 
the elieapness of aniline dyes has led to the increasing adoption of the 
latter. The w'eavors in most of the proviiiccvs are poor MaLomedans or- 
low caste Hindus and the organisation of the trade largely depends on 
a system of advances by nmifiajans or middlemen who sell the outturn 
at the big trade centres. Daris properly so called are generally pur- 
chased in the piece, while floor carpets are sold by the yard or by weight. 

The chief centres of manufacture are Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, Cawm- 
pore, Fanikhabad, Moradabad and Etawah in the United Provinces. 
The daris of Agra are noted for their finish, those of Bareilly for their 
cheapness and durability and of Aligarh for the closeness of the stitcli. 
The industry is expanding in Cawnpore where large mills under European 
and Indian 'management are manufacturing with machinery larger sizes, 
suitable for tents and bungalow’'S and turning out considerable quan- 
tities for export to England and America. Other provinces where 
cotton carpets ai'e made are the Punjab, chiefly in the districts of Multan, 
Amballa and Hoshiarpur, the Delhi Province, the Bahawalpur State,. 
Patna city, and the Champaran and Shahabad districts of Bihar and, 
Ayyampet, Bhavani, Adoni and Kurnool in the Madras Presidency 
where tlie local name for these carpets is)A»^7^a^^^m. .In the Bombay Presi- 
dency a not inconsiderable industry is earned on in some of the Deccan 
districts. It is also a popular jail industry in nearly every province. 

.'N'o separate statistics are maintained of the exports. 

* In the Central Provinces, ja-nawas. 
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. GKAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. : 

Bice. 

Altliougli in favoiirable seasons, barley, millets and ];)n]sos a;i;o ex- 
ported in considerable <:]uantities from India, the most valuable ex]>orts, 
included under the head Mdrains and Pulses’, 
Producison. hshye invariably been rice and wheat, theii' 

aggregate values representing about 90 per cent of tlie whole. The 
woiid production of cleaned rice has been calculated* as in the neighbour- 
hood of 60,000,000 tons, exclusive of an entirely empirical estimate of 
30,000,000 tons for China. India’s share of this grand total of 90,000,000 
tons may Ije taken approximately at 35 per cent and though her average 
■exports seldom exceed 5 per cent of her total estimated production, 
she is nevertheless the largest exporter of rice in the world. India’s 
■export trade in rice is less susceptible to seasonal influences than, is the 
■case of the majority of food grains because in Burma, which contributes 
the greater part of it, a failure of the rains is unknow’U. The volume of 
export to foreign countries is, however, afleoted by crop shortage in other 
parts of India. 

The acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India in the last 
ten years are as indicated in the following 

Acreage. 


Table No. 65 . — Acreage and 'production of cleaned rice in British India 
from 1913-14. 


Year. 

Area. 

Production. 

Exports 
(rice not 
in the husk). 

Boroentage 
of 4 to 3. 

■ 1 ■ 

2 

3 

4 

V 

1913-14 



Acres. 

76,908,000 

Tons. 

30,138,000 

Tons. 

2,419,850 

S 

1914-15 



77,669,000 

^ 28,244,000 

1,538,300 

5| 

1915-16 



78,680,000 

33,206,000 

1,339,800 

",...'4 

1916-17 



80,988,000 

35,443,000 

1,588,979 

44 

1917-18 



80,668,000 

35,773,000 

1,939,450 

5 

191S-19 



77,613,000 

24,318,000 

2,017,900 

's 

1919-20 



78,706,000 

31,719,000 

617,600 

2 

1920-21 



78,120,000 

27,442,000 

1,059,900 

4' 

1921-22 



79,700,000 

32,605,000 

1,366,500 i 

4 

1922-23 



80,577,000 

32,947,000 

2,087,900 i 

6 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, VoL XV, April—June 1917, page 2o4. 
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In addition, tliere is an estimated production in the Indian States 
‘i wliicii. is roiiglily placed at 1,000,000 tons. ' The yield per acre for British 
i India is about 8| cwts, which compares: very unfavourably with Japan 
' and Egypt, where it is between 21 and 22. The area in the principal 
provinces in 1922-23 and their percentage are shewn below. The per- 
centages are, in years of normal rainfall, subject to very little variation. 


Table No. 56 . — Acreage under rice according to provinces in 1922-23. 


Provinces. 

Acres. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Beiijial . , . . . . ' . 


21,773,000 

■ ' ■■ 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 


1.5,350,000 

104 

Burma ..... . 


11, 288,000 

14 

Madras . . . . . 


1 1,280,000 

14 

United Provinces 


7,01(5,000 

84 

Oentral Provinces and Berar . 


i 5,143,000 

o' 

Assam . : . 


4,024,000 

54 ' 

Bombay (including Sind) .... 


3,058,000 ; 

3-1 

Punjab . . . . . . . 


929,000 1 

r 

Total for British Irdia , 

80,577,000 

100 


Bice in the husk before hulling is knovui as paddy. After hulling 
it becomes rough rice and after pearling it becomes cleaned or white rice. 

The broken grains of lice are separated out 
Terms employe . coodie or khood, while the higher 

grades of rice are subject to a further process of polishing on sheepskins 
with the object of removing any rice meal which may adhere to the 
g;ram. No chemicals whatever are used in this polishing process or in 
any other process connected with the milling of rice. Cargo, ricg contains 
5 to 20 per cent of unhusked rice, i.e., paddy, and, if exported in this 
form to Europe, is subject to further milling on arrival there. Thejatio 
of paddy to rice by weight depends entirely on the quality of rice pro- 
duced. In the case of specials it may be taken as of 8 ; 5, but the ratio 
for better qualities is lower. 

For boiled rice there is no market in Europe, but there is a consider- 
able demand for the grain in this form in India and also in countries 
where Indian labour is employed such as the Federated Malay States 
and Ceylon. The process may be roughly described as follows. The 
paddy is soaked in water for forty to eighty hours according to 
grain and season and boiled for twenty to forty minutes and dried before 
husking. This business is largely in the hands of small millers in out of 
the way places where there is plenty of room to spread the rice after 
steaming to dry in the sun, though artificial drying is not unknown. 
This parboiled rice has a higher nutrient value, owing to its lighter 
milling and though when husked it has a yellow tinge it becomes white 
when cooked and keeps better afterwards, which is a great asset when 
rice is prepared overnight to be eaten the following day. Attempts are 
being made in Bangoon to evolve a more scientific process for the pro- 
duction of parboiled rice but it Cannot be said that any entirely satis- 
factory plant has yet been devised. 
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For statistical purposes, foreign and coastwise exports of rice are 
divided irp into two Feads—rice in the Imsk (paddy) and rice not in 
the husk (rice), but the volume of the former 
Exports. seldom exceeds 60,000 tons in the year, the 

chief destination being Ceylon. Rice not in the husk includes boiled rioc. 


Table No. 57. — Exports of rice according to jrroimces from 1909-10 
in round figures. 




PSOVINCES, 

total. 

Year. 

Burma. 

Bengal. 

MaOras. 

Bombay 

and 

Sind. 

Qiuantity. 

Value. 

Pre-war years:— 

Annual ayeraRe for quinquen- 
nium— 1909-10 to 1913-1<1. 

Tons. 

1,814,000 

Tons. 

374,000 

Tons. 

121,000 

Tons. 

60,000 

Tons, 

2,398,000 

15,107,000- 

War years — 

Annual average for quinqnen - 1 
niura— igii-lS to 1918-10. | 

1,271,000 

107,000 

175,000 

131,000 

1,684,000 

12,588,000 

Post-war years-— 

1919-20 . . . . ! 

! 492,000 1 

48,000 1 

! 2,000 

76,000 

618,000 

6,608,000 

1920-21 . . . . 

934,000 

11,000 

6,000 

109,000 

1,060,000 

11,928,000 

1.921-22 .... 

1,214,000 

12,000 

53,000 

! 87,000 

1,366,000 

16,875,000 

1922-23 . . 

1,758,000 

207,000 

61,000 

70,000 

2,088,000 

23,183,000 


Burma practically has a monopoly of the export trade in rice and also 
makes good any shortage in the supply for local consumption in other 
parts of India, because the ratio of acreage under rice to population is 
so high that her exportable surplus is far larger than that of Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras ^Yho grow more rice but have to meet a much higher 
internal demand. The &irina trade represents 86 per cent of the whole. 
The Madras trade is practically confined to Ceylon. 

I Any failure of the monsoon in India at once creates a remarkable 
/ inflation of values in Buriua to which the range of prices in foreign 
markets does not usually respond. Prior to 1910'! 1 the average export 
of rice from India did not exceed two million tons ; but the trade sub- 
sequently expanded and in 1912-13 the total exports amounted to a 
little less than 2-| millions. The fall from this level, between 1919-20 
and 1921-22, is attributable to the strict control of rice exports enforced 
by the Clovernment of India. 

The principal causes of the shrinkage in exports from Burma and 
Bengal in the first three war years were the loss of enemy markets and 
sliortage of shipping. The increasing volume of exports direct to the 
United Kingdom, which was a feature of the war years, ha s not been 
lUiiintained since the armistice. 


Table No. 58. — Direct exports of rice to the United Kingdom in 1913-14 
and during the last five years. 


— 

191 3-14, 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

-■| 

1921-22, : 

1922-23. 

Tons 

. , ltil,409 

270,143^ 

' ■,.57,473: ■. 

170,004 

108,110 

78,737 
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Before tie war a good deal of Indian rice was cleaned and polished 
in Germany and Holland before it reached the United Kingdom. The 
pre-war freight rate to the United Kingdom from Eangoon for rice was 
in the neighbourhood of 25 shillings per ton : at the time of the declara- 
tion of the armistice the Government rate was 125 shillings and for 
outside steamers 400 shillings and upwards. The present rate is 27s. 6 d. 

The principal countries participating in the export trade in rice in 
tlie ye:n.' before the war and in 1922-23 are shown in the table sub- 
joined. 


Table Ko. 59. — Quantities and values of rice exported fro7n hidia in 
1913-M and 1922-23 classified according to destinatious. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 1 

1922-23. 


Tons. 

Per cent. 

£ 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

£ 

Ceylon . ... 

335,059 

f3-8 

[3,16-2,450 

302,927 

17-4 

4,104,325 

Straits Settlements, including 

284,589 

11-8 

1,915,029 

173,648 

8‘3 

1,842,135 

Labuan. 

United Kingdom . 

161,409 

6-7 

1.129,677 

78,737 

3'8 

858,219 

Egypt 

63,SS4 

2-2 

371,097 

95,183 

4-5 

1,104,915 

Mauritius and Dependeiieies . 

51,344 

2-1 

503,988 

66,064 

S-2 

903,684 

Other Britisli Possessions 

144.S7S 

G-0 

1,189,541 

283,433 

13-6 

3,322,312 

r'OTAI. BlimSH COUNTMES . 

1,031,16a 

42-0 

8,271,782 

1,059,942 

60-8 

12,436,620 

Holland .... 

333,782 

13-8 

2,020,221 

63,603 

8-1 

020,858 

(Jennany .... 

315,896 

13-1 

2,096,054 

840,150 

16'3 

3,642,536 

Austria 

j- 211,442 

8-7 

1,870,032 

( 6,400 

1 .. 

•8 

78,933 

Hungary . . 




Japan . . . . 

160,646 

6-6 

1,076,880 

79,526 

3'8 

842,611 

Asiatic Turlsey 

81,067 

3-4 

665,860 

1,005 

•0 

14,407 

Java . ... 

39,412 

1-6 

261,168 

75,765 

3-G 

757,021 

France .... 

23,679 

0-9 

152,972 

2,842 

•1 

30,788 

Italy . 

900 

•04 

6,110 

3,960 

•2 

41,6-21 

Other Foreign Countrias 

221,937 

9-26 

1,672,498 

454,766 

21-8 

4,768,917 

Totaii FonieiGN ConsTEiES . 

1,888,700 

57-4 

1 9,327,800 

1,027,997 

49-2 

10,697,692 

ALL COUNTHIES . 

2,419,803 

100 

jl7,599,.582 

2,087,939 

100 

23,133,212 


Of India’s total exports about 47 per cent went in. pre-war days to 
Europe, 42 per cent to other Asiatic countries (Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Japan, etc.), the remaining 11 per cent 
Principal recipients. distributed amongst Africa, the West 

Indies and South America. About half the volume of exports is for 
consumption as food, the remainder being utilized partly for food and 
partly for the manufacture of spirits and starch. 

The exports to Java vary according to the quantities which that 
country is able to obtain from Indo-China and Siam and the nyices ruling 
in those markets. In 1910-11 and 1911-12 they exceeded a| 1 larter of a 
million tons and in 1912-13, 160,000 tons. "While India p.'s-* 1 4,^4 about 
1,400,000 tons to foreign countries in the last pre-war 3 and 

Indo-China, the next most important exporting countries d an 
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almost equivaleafc ciimntitj to British, countries (1 ,300,000 tons). Ceylon 
continues to be tlie best customer for Indian rice, but Germany, It will, 
be noticed, has more than recoTered its pre-war position, while Japan, 
with a much larger demand in 1922-23 than in the preceding year took 
less than half of her 1913-14 requirements. Direct trade with the 
West Indies develo])ed considerably during the war. The demands 
of (biba were previously met by re-exports of Rangoon r.ice, practicfilly 
all Straits (juality. from Liverpool or by German millers with similar or 
better qualities produced from cargo rice purchased in Burma. Direct 
shipnrents, chiefly from Calcutta, only in one year exceeded 2,500 tons. 
The exports fro.m .Burma to Cuba in 1915-16 amounted to 28,071 tons 
and in 1916-17 to 75,451 tons, the corresponding figures for Calcutta, 
being 7,176 tons and 10,199 tons respectively. If more freight had 
been available the Calcutta figures in this and the following year 
would have been largely increased. In 1918-19, the strict, rationing, 
established just before the new Burma crop came on the market, dis- 
appointed many prospective buyers.'' The Bengal rice, which goes to 
Cuba, is of a quality grown chiefly in the districts adjoining Calcutta 
for which there is little or no demand in India. In 1922-23 the total 
exports of rice to Cuba and other West Indian islands exceeded 
ilO.OOO tons, almost entirely from Bengal. 

An export duty of three annas per maund (equivalent to aboui- l-|d. 
a bushel) is levied on all f oreign exports' of rice husked or unhusked 
including rice flour but not meal, the tax 
Export duty. being included in the /. o. b. price. The total 

revenue from this source during the last ten years is shewn below. 


Table No. 60. — Revenue derived from export duty on riee since 1913-14. 


Year. 

Revenue. 






, £ 

1913-14. . 




. . 

SllO.OOO 

1014- IS . 




.. . . 

■>53,000 

1913-iS 





507,000 

191(5-17 . 





580,000 

1917-18 . 




. 

702,000 

1918-19 




. . . 

741,000 

.1919-20 





24.5, 01. !0 

1920- 21 

1921 - 22 

■ J 




-l:02,0(,t(t 

536.00!) 

l!)22-22 





720,00! f 


Early in 1918 the Government of India decided that no exports to 
Europe of Buwna rice should be permitted except for the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies and a Rice Commis- 
Rsce contro . sioner for Burma was appointed. In November 

of the same year, the monsoon rains having been disappointing, a Food 
Stuffs Commissioner for India was appointed and the Rice Commissioner 
placed under Ms orders. The main features of the control scheme were 
the determination by the Government of India of the quantities to be 
shipped to any particular destination, and the insistence upon licenses 
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before shipment, wiiicb were granted only upon production of satisfac- 
tory evidence that tbe price paid or to be paid was not in excess of the 
controlled basic price, wHcb was in the first instance fixed at Es. 336 
ex-liopper for the (piality known as ‘‘ big mills specials/’ This ])i’ice 
had to bo raised in May 1919 as the control had threatened to break down 
owdng to the rise in the price of paddy, and again in January 1920, 
wli.eii the control scheme was modified in certain other important 
particulars. In 1919-20 the other provinces of India absorbed no less than 
80 per cent of Burma’s exportable surplus, the prircipal foreign 
destinations being Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the United King- 
dom and Mauritius. Up to the end of 1920 control continued unchanged 
but the sudden* break in the Indian demand led to a reconsideration of 
the allotments for other countries. In January 1921 all restrictions 
on the movement of rice coastwise were removed, w’hile shipments 
to foreign destmation were allowed freely under license. Power was, 
however, reserved to reimpose control, should prices rise unduly. A 
notable feature of the year was the reappearance of Germany as a 
buyer of Burma rice and but for difficulties of finance, despatches 
would have been even larger than they were. On the other hand, Java 
and Cuba, which had purchased heavily in the previous year, received 
very sjuall allotments. There was an unexpected revival in the Indian 
demand in early part of 1921. Gambling upon the ultimate removal 
of control led the latter half of this year to a sensational advance in the 
price of ]3addy which the refusal of further licenses for foreign destina- 
tions in July failed to arrest. Shipments to Germany again increased, 
while there was a marked fall in the exports to the United Kingdom 
and Japan, Pinally all control over exports of rice from Burma was 
removed in December 1921, and from India on 1st April 1922. The 
total net profit accruing from the Eice Control scheme amounted to 
over 9 erores of rupees (£6 millions) wdiich have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of Burma for the development of the province. 

Since the British occupation in 1852, rice has been Burma’s principal 
export and Eangoon rice, as it is called, is the standard of the European 
rice trade. About two-thirds of the rice crop 
Burma. coiiies from Lower Burma where it represents 

90 per cent of the cultivated area. Erom threshing fioor to river or 
railhead the paddy is commonly carted in buUv. It is thence conveyed 
to the various ports either by rail in bags or more commonly by boat 
in bulk, measured alongside the mills as discharged, and stored in the 
mills’ goilowns, Paddy prices in Eangoon are quoted with reference 
to a unit of 100 baskets containing 46 lbs. each, but in the districts the 
ba'skets used are not standardised and there is considerable local vari- 
ance. For example, the Akyab paddy basket contains 23 lbs. only. 

As a rule the paddy is taken over from the cultivator on the thresh- 
ing floor either by middlemen acting on behalf of the mills, by specula- 
tors, ox by local traders known as jungle brokers. 

Maritetmg. The beginning of the jmddy seasoii corresponds 

pretty closely to that of the calendar year as harvesting commences 
generally towards the end of November and the crop comes commercially 
into sight in January. The crop is all hand-reaped chiefly by coolies 
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from Madras and Bengal, mecliaiiical aids being uiilmowa. The mill 
vrhicdi own tlieir own boats advance money to their paddy buyers on the 
secui'icy of the latter’s land or other property. In some cases the paddy 
buyers mortgage their boats against the moneys received. A 1)oat may 
do three or four trips per month according to the position of the paddy 
but if bringing paddy from the more distant and outlying districts a full 
inontli may be occupied in maldng one trip. As soon as the buyer 
obtains a boat he proceeds to the district, buys grain and brings it to 
the mill for measurement. Measurement is done fairly rapidly and in 
very few cases occupies more than one day. In fact, generally speaking, 
the boats which arrive in the morning can return up-country the same 
day. When a boat of paddy is discharged, a certain number of baskets 
are weighed and the average weight arrived at therefrom is taken as 
representing the weight of the whole consignment, credit being given to 
the seller for any excess over 46 lbs. and deductions being made if the ave- 
rage weight is found to be less than 46 lbs. Storing facilities in the 
districts, which were formerly limited, are now considerable and at a 
rough estimate almost half the exportable surplus can be distributed in 
godowns upcountry. Paddy deteriorates to some extent as regards 
colour and grain with lengthy storage, but its merits as a food stuff remain 
unimpaired. Deterioration in colour is brought about by heating and 
so far no expedient has been hit upon to overcome this difficulty. 

In the cargo rice mill, the paddy is put over shakers and sieves in 
order to remove extraneous matter, such es stones, dirt and straw, 
and winnowed. It is then hulled, i.e,, passed 
^ between the grind stones which remove the 

husk, winnowed again and then becomes what is known as loonzain, 
‘ Pive parts cargo rice ’ consists of 80 per cent lomzain and 20 per cent 
paddy. In white rice mills, the hcnzr.in rice is again milled by cones or 
pearlers, which remove the outer cuticle. The rice then goes "through a 
further process of sieving, the sieves being so arranged and graded that 
the percentage of broken rice, which it is desired to separate from the 
whole rice, can be removed and bagged off separately. It is thou ro- 
winnowed and bagged. In the higher qualities of rice, usually shipped 
to Europe, there is a further pohshing in cylinders made of wood and 
wire gauze in which revolve rollers covered with sheep skin. This takes 
place after the rice has left the cones or pearlers, but before the final 
sieving process, Eormerly the bulk of the rice shipped was cargo rice, 
but now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shipped is practically 
the inverse of what it was a quarter of a century ago. 

. . ■ , , . The following are the terms on which rice is 

Umtof sal, .M shipment, sold in Burma 


When sold locally, at a price per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each. 
,, „ to Europe ,, ,, „ cwt. of 112 lbs. nett. 

„ „ to Java „ „ „ picul of 136 lbs. nett. 

„ „ to Manila „ ,, „ picul of 133-| lbs. nett. 

„ „ to Straits „ „ „ coyan of 5,333^- lbs. nett. 

„ „ to Japan „ „ , „ picul of 136 lbs. nett, (or per 

cwt. of 112 lbs. nett.). 

» >p bag (according to weight). 
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Bice for tlie United Kingdom is usually on consignment saletb-roj.?’! 
brokers in London. Tbe general level of prices for Burma rice is lower 
tban for any otber variety. 

Tbe qualities of white rice milled in Burma are known as follows : — 

Kos. 1, 2 and 3 Europe rice. 

B. Q. (Straits Quality) Europe rice. 

Small Mills special. 

Big Mills special. 

Special grains have their own names, e.g., Meedong lice, YaMne rice, etc. 

The following qualities of broken rice or coodie are produced from the 
above 

From all quaUties :-~ 

Nos. 4, 6 and 6 white broken rice. 

Cargo broken rice. 

From Nos. 1 and 2 Eurojpe rice 
A I, A 2 and A 3 white broken rice. 

From No. 3 Eurofe rice and Q. Eurofe rice : — • 

B 1, B 2 and B 3 white broken rice. 

From Small Mills specials and Big Mills sqyecials and Meedong 
specials :■ — • 

G 1, 0 2, and C3 white broken rice. 

The barometer of the Rangoon market is the price of big mills special 
rice which again depends upon and bears a definite relation to the 
current price of paddy. 

The unit of shipment in Rangoon is the bag which varies in weight 
from 168 to 225 lbs. nett. 

The usual busy season for paddy commences about the 15th of 
January and lasts till somewhere about the 15th of April. By the latter 
date it is normally reckoned that about half the exportable surplus has 
been marketed. The remainder of the crop is marketed throughout 
the year and under normal conditions is delivered at the port of export 
by the middle of December. There has been a growing tendency, of recent 
years, which war exigencies have accentuated, to store so as to distribute 
the business more evenly throughout the year. Co-operative Credit 
Societies have enabled cultivators to hold up part of the harvest instead 
of rushing it down in the first three months of the season and glutting 
the market with disastrous results to themselves. 

The milling capacity of a typical Rangoon mill may be put at about 
30,000 baskets of 46 lbs. paddy per day of 12 hours. The largest mill 
at Pazundaung is capable of turning out 700 

. . tons of cargo rice a day. Mills generally 

run night and day for about three months in the year and paddy husk 
is the only fuel used. The quantity of husk produced is always in excess 
of fuel required and until a year or two ago the surplus husk used to be 
discharged into the creeks and rivers. Now-a days, however, when 
fuel is exircnsive many other industries are glad to purchase the available 
.surplus. 

No exact figures are available as to the number of rice mills in Burma 
•and their milling capacity, but there are over 300 employing twenty 
hands or more and on a conservative estimate the outturn may be put 
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at about 6,000,000 tons of ‘ five parts cargo rice ’ per annum. In Buma, 
as in other parts of India, the capacity of mills is considerably in excess 
of the cpiantity of grain available for milling. 


Table No. 61. — The, distributmi of the exports of rice from Burma accord- 
ing to countries in 1913-14 and 1922-23 cmiirasied. 


1913-14. 

1922-2 

1. 


Destination. 

I’ons. 

Per 

cent. 

Destination. 

Tons. 

cent. 

Ceylon . . . 

44,723 

2 

Ceylon . . 

268,451 

15 

Straits Settlements 

280,922 

15 

Germany . . . 

1 339,450 

19 

United. Ivingdom 

139,250 

8 

China and Hongkong 

' 271,990 

16 

Holland . 

325,300 

IS 

j United Kingdom 

i 71,959 

••4 ■ 

Germany. . 

297, .560 

16 

Japan . . 

79,5 1() 

5 

China and Hongkong . 

20,429 

1 

StrailR'Scttloments . 

; 172,578 

10 

Austria-Hungary 

209,417 

11 

Mauritius and Depen- 

24,9tK} 

1 

Japan . 

160,643 

9 

(Rmcies. 






Other Countries 

525,821 

.30 

Other countries . 

356,701 

20 


i 



The normal distribution of the foreign trade before the war between 
the different Burma ports was — ^Rangoon 68 per cent, Bassein 13 per cent, 
Moulmein 10 per cent and Akyab 9 per cent. In 1922-23 the percentages 
were Rangoon 83 Bassein 10 Moulmein 6 and Alryab 1. 

Though the average acreage under rice in Bengal and the adjoin- 
ing province of Bihar and Orissa, which is chiefly served by the port of 
Calcutta,* amounts to 47 per cent of the aggre- 
Bengal. British India, the volume of foreign 

exports has never been compa,rable with that of Burma, thougli in a 
favourable season the Madras figures are generally exceeded. The 
principal destinations for Bengal rice in pre-war years were Ceylon and 
Mauritius. Since 1913-14 Natal has taken an increasing share of the 
trade and a direct trade with Cuba has .sprung up. Of the total, 99 per 
cent went in pre-war day.s from Calcutta, and the balance from Cliittjigong. 
The following table gives the consolidated Bengal figures. 


Table No. 62 . — Qiamtiiies and values of rice ejporied frain Bengal. 




Year. 



1 

Quantity. 








iL'ou.s. 


,1913-14 . 





. 1 

326,921 

3,304,148 

1914-1.5 . 






170,244 

l,770.27(i 

191.5-16 . 





, ' 

75,450 

8! 1,7.59 

10 16-17 . 






64,107 

742.600 

,1917-1.8 . 






71,404 

713,342 

1918-19 . 





■ ^ 1 

153,326 

1,626,675 

1919-20 , 





i ' ■ 

48,078 • 

720,330 

1920-21 . 





I 

10,502 

207,193 

1921-22 . 






11,711 

217.171 

1922-23 . 






207,319 

2,78.5,962' 


* In 1913-14 and earlior years there wore also some shipments trorn C’litta.ek. 
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Sliipments in 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-18 were affected by freight 
sliortage, and in 1918-19, when a better shipping position and a brisk 
deniand for common rice frona Ceylon, South Africa, Mauritius and the 
West Indies encouraged heavier exports, it became necessary to con- 
serve supplies for local consumption in consequence of the partial failure 
of the monsoon. The Poodstuffh Commissioner, whose appointment 
Ijecaitie necessary in October 1918, decided that these markets should 
be rati ojied as far as possible from Burroa. 

Tiio cliit^l va,,rietics of Bengal rice on the market are table or white 
Patna, broken table rice or khood, Patna, old hard and cJiinisukur, while 
iimong boiled or brown rices may be mentioned boiled Patna, dowd~ 
khani, hallm'n and raree. The principal variety of rice exported is kazla 
wdiich goes to Ceylon. The chief market for white Patna before the 
war was Hamburg, but considerable quantities went also to Liverpool 
and Bremen ; for old 7iunl, which is grown chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Colcutta (the designation Patna having reference to the boldness of 
the grainund not implying locality of origin), Cuban ports ; and for boiled 
Patna and balkmi Trinidad, Martinique and the Persian Cfulf. For 
raree there is a considerable demand in Mauritius. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maiind and shipment is 
made in bags of 164 or 224 lbs. nett, while sterling quotations are based 
on the cwt. c.i. l'. 

Foreign exports from the Madras Presidency are comparatively 
limited. The following table shows the quan- 
Madras. titles exported during the last ten years : — 


Tabl;k No. 63. — Quantities and values of rice exported froin all 2 ^oris in 
the Madras Presidency during the last ten years. 


Year. | 

(•iluantity. 

: Value. 

! 






Tons. 

£ 

} 5)13-] 4 . 





.155,000 

; L.iTO.OOO 

lOM-m . 





18.3,000 

1,850,000 

lUi.-)-]!', . 





2 : 10.000 

2,627,000 






184,000 

2.077,000 

.mi7-is . 





' 17 : 1 , (SCO 

1.005,000 

10 18-1 a . 




. 

OT.OOO 

1.120, 000 

1010-20 . 





1 2,000 

25,000 

.1020-21 . 





1 (),U00 

78.000 

1021-22 . 





' 5 : 1,000 

, 705,000 

1022-2:1 . 




] ! ] 

i 51.000 

; 07 : 1,000 

Practically the whole of the trade is with Ce)4on. 

Tie chief ports of 


export were Cocanada, Tuticorin, Negapatarn and Dlianushkodi. At 
Cocanada the. usual grades shipped, all parboiled, are mill rice A, B 
and G grades, chahyam or unpolished rice and bazaar boiled, which is 
prejjared in local hand mills and is of very inferior quality. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 164 lbs. nett, generally. 

Foreign exports of rice from Bombay are on an even smaller scale 
than those of Madras. In pre-W’-ar years, the average shipments did 
not exceed 26,000 tons a year, the actual 
Bombay Presidency. figures for 1913-14 being 28,884 tons. The 

{} om ay. table below gives the quantities and values 

of rice exported from 1913-14 onwards. 
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1\-\.BLR N'o. —Quantities and values of rice exported from Bomhaij from 
191S-li onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

i 

1013-14 . . . . . . 

'^rons, 

28,SS-( 

£ 

283,515 

1914.1.1 

2,^>,27(‘» 

2.5(),021 

19ir>l(i :• • . • 

30,959 

322,098 

19i()-17 . . . . . . . 

72,057 

797,509 

1917-lS . .... . . 

n3,40-l 

299.4 2.5 

1918-19 . . . • . • • 

1.04,035 

l,52(i,.504 

1919-20 . 

49,071 

831,909 

1920-21 . 

27,839 

481,031 

1921-22 . 

2,377 

39,079 

1922-23 . . . . - . . . 

22,538 

.354,21-1 


The considerable increase in the figure ' in the triennium 1916-17 to 
1918-19, was in consequence of larger shipments to the Persian.Gulf and 
East Africa, chiefly of rice railed acrOss India, because there was no 
freight ofiering in Calcutta or Rangoon direct to these destinations. 
The total for 1922-23 represents a return to pre-war levels. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 168 lbs. gro.ss. 

The following table shews the quantities and values of rice exported 
from Karachi to foreign countries from 1913-14- 

©KaracW. 


Table No. 65. — Quantities and values of rice exported frotn Karachi to 
foreign- countries from 1913~14,onwards. 


Year. ■ j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

,1913-14 

Tons. 

53,739 

£ 

4 89, (HU 

1914-15 . . . . , . . . 

41,345 

402, (..52 

191.5-10 

49,399 

4(i9,390 

1910-17 • . 

77,363 

7.59,187 

1917-lS 

82,742 

822,735 

1918-19 

51,817 

729,507 

1919-20 

26,427 

435,302 

1920-21 

81,341 

1,254.4:72 

1921-22 

84,934 

1,302,251 

1922-23 . . . . .... 

48.009 

07.5,197 


There is comparatively little rice grown in the hinterland served by 
Karachi and the average value of shipments did not exceed £300,000 
before 1913-14, when a good harvest in Cutch stimulated foreign exports, 
the chief customers being Ceylon, Aden, Mauritius, Red Sea ports, 
Muscat and Persia. Subsequent develoxDments were due to the same 
causes as have been specified in the case of Bombay, but the embargo 
imposed in September 1918 on shipments of rice from Burma ports to 
Calcutta affected despatches in the latter h'lf of 1918-19 and in the fol- 
lowing year. 

The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the candy of 056 H).s. and 
shipment is made in bags of 2 or 2|- maunds nett. 
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In tke ofliciaJ Indian trade returns rice meal or bran is merged in the 
general he^iding ‘Bran and Pollards.’ The total quantity exported 
under this item in 1914-15 was 194,588 tons, 
K,emea. 183,697 tons were shipped from 

Biirnra and the Burma exports are known to consist entirely of rice meal . 
As bef<yre the war, the United Kingdom is the principal customer for 
Burma rice meal as cattle fodder, taking about 120,000 tons each year 
witli. tlm Straits Settlements and Germany next in importance. The 
averiJgc price was Rs. 69 (£4 12-9.) per ton in 1921-22, as comjjared 
with Rs. l3 (17,9. U.) in 1917-18 and Rs. 8 (lO.s-. 8d.) in 1918-19. The 
bulk of the sliipments goes from Rangoon. 


Wheat. 

Though India produces about one-tenth of the world’s wheat, this 
grain is an indispensable article of food to the inhabitants of the 
. Punjab only. In other provinces extension of 

Produfction. cultivation' has been dictated rather by the 

prospects of profitable export to Europe than by internal demand. 
The five principal countries exporting wheat in pre-war times were 
the United States of America, Russia, Canada, the Argentine Republic 
and India in that order, while as regards production, India occupied 
the third place as the table below shews, with about a third of the 
American crop and nearly double that of Canada. 


Table No. 66. — Production and exports of wheat uecording to countries 
in 1914. 


Cottutriept. 

i?rodnctkni. 

Exports. 

Pereentugo 
of exports 
to . 

production. 

tluited States uf America . . 

Tons. 

23,816,885 

Tons. 

4,647,300 

20 

llnsftia . . . . . . 

1.5,324,047 

2,368,500 

16 

ludia . . . . . . . 

8,336,484 

694,680 

8 

Argoutiue ].lepnblic ..... 

4,498,215 

963,000 

21 

Canada . 

4,311,015 

1,879,200 

44 

Total . 

56,286,646 

10,552,680 

19 


The variety of wheat most commonly cultivated in India is tniicum 
vulgare. The larger part of the Punjab crop is under irrigation, po,rti- 
Gularly in the new canal colonies. Little or no labour saving machinery 
i,s yet employed in the wheat fields and the crop is hand-rea.ped. On 
land liberally manured and irrigated, yields of from 1,500 to 1,600 lbs. . 
per acre have been obtained but the crop is liable to damage by rust 
if there is rain or cloudy weather in February. On dry (Ae. un-irrigated) 
lands 800 lbs. would be a fair average crop. 
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Harvesting of the crop begins in March and April and winnowing 
continues until the end of Ma}’-. In a good year the surplus crop is at 
nnc;e brought u]> by exporters and no time is lost in putting it on the 
En ropean market where it bridges the interval between the antipotloan 
liarvests of South America and Australia and those of northern latitudes. 
Good prices are often procurable for early shipments o,s they iMuive. iit 
a time when home stocks are .'practically exhausted. Ilhc rush of v\h(?fi.t 
from tlie tlrresiii^Jg ib')or to the ports is therefore concentrated in norinal 
years to May, June, July and August and shipments thereafter, except 
when a good monsoon coincides with a brisk European doviand, ai'e 
comparatively small. The divergences, noticeable between 1919 and 
1922 in the subjoined table are due chiefly to control.*’' 

T.ABLE jSTo. 67 . — Monllily exports of wheat in 19M a/nd during the last six 
, years from Karaclii. 


Montlts. 

1014. 

1918. 

1919, 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

January 

IS, 07(1 

12,446 

1,249 

640 

79,827 

394 

03,446 

li'etamry . 

8,994 

1,942 

643 

691 

52,499 

88 

29,076 

Maxell . 

8,479 

50,677 

400 

661 

54,436 

111 

20,642 

April . , . 

7,010 

48,109 

56 

371 

18,864 

94 

56,70(} 

May’ . . ' . 

21,771 

63,649 

597 

688 

12,131 

146 

89,016 

Juno . . 

1 106,997 

75,840 

323 

510 

13,824 

160 

188,103 

July . 

168,447 

55,583 

455 

.510 

23,734 

66 

131, SiO 

AuguH , . 

41,824 

122,050 

436 

380 

8,001 

82 

44,091 

September . 

; 55,907 

39,793 

601 

400 

150 

57 

(50,447 

October 

j 87,742 

i 10,405 

292 

629 

474 

848 

11,699 

Xor ember . 

I 54,615 

( 935 

157 

8,958 

399 

46,961 

29,141. 

Beceinber . 

1 36,494 

j 401 

.695 

35,722 

142 

L 57,991 

15,467 


In years of plenty the cultivators in the Punjab are generally anxiou.s 
to realise tlioir money in order that they may pay ofl; .advances, satisfy 
Government dues and avoid the risk of loss from weevils by storage in 
the monsoon. In years of famine the local price is generally so liigh 
iluit the parity of prices in Europe is exceeded and the volume of exports 
falls to a very low figure. In a good season the percentage of exports to 
outturn maybe K.); in a year of scarcity, such as 1908-09, the percentage 
may fall below 2. 

In the five years ending 1912-12, the ai-ea under vv,Iieat in I’udia 
averaged 27 million acres with an annual outturn in the neigbj.)oin.‘- 
hood of 8 million tons. The wlieat exports of 
Acreage. statistical year are mainly drawn from the 

crop of the previous year, and in the table which follows this is recognised, 
as the export figures indicated against each year in the table stand ff).r 
quantities that actually went forward only in the following year. Though, 
the area under wheat increased by over 2|- million acres in 1922-23, the 
estimated increase in yield showed scarcely anv advance on that for 
1921-22. 

page 157 ia/ra. 
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Table No. 68, — Area, yield and exports of wheat in India in the last- 
quinquennium. 


Year. ,, 

Area, 

Yield. 

Exports. 


Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

. . . . . . . 

23,798,000 

7,507,000 

8,643 

1.9HL20 . . . . 

29,9-19,000 

10,122,000 

237,6(15 

1920-21 . . . . . . . 

2.7,784,000 

i li,70l».n00 ! 

80,809 

1921-22 . . . . . . . 

28.207.000 

9.830,000 ! 

220,194 

1922-23 . . . ....... 

30,844,000 

9.888,000 

638,300 


The estiinatcd area and yield in 1923-24 were 30, 725, <J0U acres and 
10,055,000 tons. 

India’s participation in the world’s wheat market date.s from 18.70,^: 
wJren the opening of the Buez Canal }>rought the wheat fields of the"' 
United Provinces within thirty days of Europe. 

Marjcehng. early days of the trade the wheat grown 

in those provinoe.s was railed down to Calcutta for .shijjiiient until tlio 
extension of the railway system enahled Bombay to compete, and then 
with the expansion of irrigation in the Punjab tlie trend of exports has 
> gradually drifted north-westward and lUirachi where, it is claimed, 

I the co.st of handling and storage is lower than at Calcutta or Bombay, 

( has now assumed a commanding position. Wheat is bought at centres 
upcoiintry, such as Lyallpur, and bagged and railed down to Karachi 
where it is sold by the candy of 656 lbs, including bags, manipulated and 
stored before shipment chiefly to the United Kingdom. Bhipment is 
us'ually made in bags of 2 ewts. nett. In Bombay sales are made per 
candy of 750 lbs, and wheat is shipped in bag.s varying in weight from 1S2 
to 224 lbs. nett. Quotations to the United Kingdom are generally per 
quarter of 492 lbs. nett. Typical descriptions on the Karachi market 
are — while, including 6 per cent barley, 3 per cent dirt, 30 per centred ; 
red, including 5 per cent barley and 3 per cent dirt, and superior grades, 
white and fed with admixtures in each case of 2 per cent barley and Ih 
per cent dirt only. Though the chief varieties of wheat exported from 
India fall within the definition of soft wheat commercially, there are 
hard wheats (red and yellow) grown in Central India which find a market 
in M{i/jseiiles and Italy, where they are used in the manufacture of maca- 
roni. in the general absence of wheat elevators, Karachi, with a rainfall 
tliat seldom exceeds five inches, has great advantages over Bomba}q where 
the mon.soon rains are hea.v.y and 'the general humidity throughout the 
year miicli higher. The wheat aw^aiting shipmient in Karachi can be 
sto^-ed at tlie docks in open sheds with very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat /it one time had the reputation of being dirty, but it 
■v\^'is established that this was not due so much to careless threshing or 
luindlijig as to deliberate adulteration to conform to the practice of the 
English gi'aiii trade. Since 1-907 there has been a marked improvement 
in tii.e quality of Indian wheat owing to the new contract of the London 
Corn Trade Association being on the basis of an admixture not exceeding 
2 per cent of other food grains (in practice chiefly barley) but free from 
dirt. A specimen of the contract at present in force will be found in 
A]>pendix VII. 
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Tiie (listributioii o:f the exports of wheat, among the three principal 
ports interested, are shewn in the next table. 
Exports. No less than 99 per cent of the shipments hi 

1922-23 went for Karachi, Bombay’s participation in this trade haring 
steadily declined since the war. 


Table No. G9, — Exports of wheat in 1913-14 mid from 1918-19 onwards. 


Principal ports. 

1918-14. 

1018-19, 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


rons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toirs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

, Karachi . . 

893,324 

410,127 

5,505 

234,945 

77,762 

218,438 

Bombay . . . 

235,640 

39,613 

2,473 

2,037 

1,513 ' 

849 

■Calcutta . 

73,191 

25,362 

665 

683 

1,534 

1 

894 

f'QtlASTITIES 

TCVTAli < 

CXAliVES £ 

1,202,206 

8,755,571 

476,1063 

4,502,062 

8,643 

135,773 

237,665 

3,733,646 

80,800 

978,859 

j 220,19‘t 

1 3,293,475 


The principal recipient for Indian wheat has always been the United 
Kingdom, In 1922-23 87 per cent of the total shipments went to that 
•destination, and 5 per cent to Belgium. 

Wheat prices are always expressed in India by the number of seers 
(of 2-05 lbs.) sold for a rupee and the higher the figure the cheaper the 
-wheat. 

There was a general rise of wheat prices all over the world as soon as 
_ j war was declared and Indian bazaar prices 

Government control. moved up in sympath}L In October 1914 the 
Government of India by ordinance gave authority to Local G overnments 
to inquire into stocks and take over if necessary any unreasonably 
withheld. As this did not stay the upper trend of prices, it was decided 
to restrict the export of wheat and wheat flour from December 1914 
to March 1915 to 100,000 tons. Prices nevertheless continued to soar 
and in February 1915 w’-ere 45 per cent above the level of the previous 
July. The promise of an excellent harvest then steadied the market 
n,nd the measure of increase was reduced to 21 per cent by the end of 
March, 

In April 1915 the Government decided to prohibit all private exports 
of wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and the world 
market, and created a special appointment of Wheat Commissionej* to 
secure the most advantageous terms for the exportable surplus. WJiile 
this control was in force the firms which had previously been engaged 
in the shipment of wheat to Europe were appointed buying agents for 
the Wheat Commissioner at a fixed commission, the maximum prices 
to be ofiered to sellers up-country being fixed by Go vernment from time 
to time and gradually reduced so as to discourage speculative hoarding. 
The total quantity purchased on Government account between April 
1915 and May 1916, when the arrangements wm“e altered, exceeded 
525,000 tons, of which 458,067 tons were shipped from Karaclii, 40,870 
from Bombay and 29,606 from Calcutta. 
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With efi'ecb from the 1st May 1916 shipment on private account was. 
once, more permitted up to the limit of quarterly aliotments fixed by the* 
Wheat (Vnimiissioncr on the basis of pre-war business but this arrange- 
ment on]y continued until the end of October when the Royal Commission 
on wheat supplies assumed control and made direct purchases until 
.hchruary 1917 and then the Wheat Gommissioner was again invested 
with entire', responsibility for buying operations. The wheat harvest of 
1 7 beat all previous records and in 1917-18 no less than 1,454,400 tons 

^vere exported, exclusive of 25,600 tons shipped on military account, 
Tlie Wheat Gommissioner on behalf of the Royal Commission purchased 
1,078,816 tons in 1917-18. Though purchases on behalf of the Royal 
Gommission were terminated in October 1918, 384,545 tons were export- 
ed on this account in the following year of which 331,464 tons were^ 
shipped from Karachi, 229,304 tons were of Punjab wheat and 125,978 
tons of wheat from the United Provinces. 

The widespread failure of the rajjas in 1918-19, though it affected the 
wlieat harvest of the Punjab but little, caused a general rise in the price 
of all food grains in Noi-thern India and to meet the situation the Govern- 
ment of India arranged to take over some of the large stocks of Austra- 
Jiau wlieat wliich tlie Royal Commission had purchased some time ago, 
l.)ut Cor which no freiglvb could be found. During the four months March 
to ,lunc 1919 arrivals of Australian wheat at Indian ports aggregated. 

1 68.000 tons. Tlie quantity of wheat exported in 1919-20 was the lowest 
on record owing to the embargo on exports imposed by the Foodstuffs- 
Commissioner. Tlie harvest of 1919 was also the poorest of recent years,, 
but that of 1920 being above the average the Government of India re- 
leased 400,000 tons for export between October 1920 and March 1921, but 
the total actually shipped from Karachi, before the close of the official 
year was only 229,000 tons. In 1921-22 the failure of the monsoon of 
1920 affected the wheat harvest of the following year and exports fell to. 

80.000 tons while imports of wheat from Australia and the United 
States of America amounted to 440,000 tons. The ' Indian, 
wheat crop for 1921-22 was estimated at 9,800,000 tons as. 
compared with 6,700,000 tons in the previous year and in Septem- 
ber all restrictions on exports were removed. The total quantity export- 
ed by the close of the year was 220,000 tons only as compared with 1,200, 
000 tons in 1913-14, but it must be remembered that in normal times the 
heaviest months for sliipment are May, June and July when the embargo- 
was still in force. 

The expo],-ts of wheat flour correspond pretty closely, when un- 
controlled, to those of wheat. The products of the mills are known by 

the vernacular names maida, atta and sujji 
Wheat fiour. which are statistically shown under the common, 

liead of ivheat flour. These names represent three grades of flour in 
order of fineness. Sujji is the round, granular meal of inferior quality 
obtained b}-^ grinding wheat which has been moistened overnight and then, 
passing it through a sieve, the bran mixed up with it being later on 
separated by winnowing. It is used chiefly for making a sort of coarse- 
poj'ridge and us a constituent in certain bazaar sweetmeats* The other- 
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two qiiftlitieB are obtained by regunding and passing it; tlu'ougli a 
second sieve, the liner flour resulting being called nmida, and tli.e coivrser 
atta. \Vliile the former is the luxiiry of the richer classes, the latter 
baked into coarse cakes called Gha'pikiUis comprises the main Icxfd ci' Ike 
poor ill many parts of India. The chief destinations for uh.ee t- .Hour' 
before the war wore Egypt, Asiatic Turkey, IVljinritius, Aden, Ceylon, 
the Btraits Sett) enients and the United Kingdom, the viiriidy generaJiy 
shipped being aUu^ EgTP^b Arabia, Ceylon, and Mauritius are now tlie, 
principal participants. 


T \BLE No. 70. —lixports of ivhwt fiouf {gunnUties on.J vi/laci^) irom 

im-u. 

Year. 

Qiuintit}-, 

V'alrie. 


Tons. 

* e 

191.3-14 . * • 

79,412 

88 i.OOS 

1914 -ir^ . 

53,98.:) 

011.922 

1915-1 n . 

58.908 

7^)6.S12 

i9iti-i7 

70,1,5(5 

80"), 287 

1917-lS . . . - . ... 

71,5ti8 

1,090,219 

19IS-1!) 

30,942 

.543,02! 

J.919-29 . . . . . ... 

48,209 

980,782 

1920-21 , . . . . ... 

00.769 

1.1-1(5,324 

1921-22 . . . . .... 

, 04,420 

1,24(5,789 

1922-23 . . . . . ... 

50,0.5.5 

1 ' 867,417 . 

The principal ports concerned in export are Karachi, Bombay and 


Calcutta in that order. The unit of sale and shipment in Karachi is 
the bag of 164 or 196 lbs., the latter being the 
unit commonly accepted in Bombay, In 
Calcutta sales are made on the basis of the 
bazaar maund and the flour is shipped in bags of 164 or 224 lbs. nett. 


Unit of saio and sHip'* 
meat. 


Barley. 

Barley {horcleum vulgare) is chiefly grown in the United Provinces 
-and Bihar. The total area under the crop in British India in 1917-18 
was 7 million acres in addition to about four 
hundred thousand acres in Indian States, chiefly 
Jaipur, Alwar, Bliaratpur and Gwalior. Of the four million acres in 
the United Provinces the greater part is in the Gorakhpur, Benares, 
Lucknow imd Allahabad divisions. Barley is a rabi crop sown in October 
■or November and reaped in March or April. Arrivals in the iijicoimtry 
markets begin in April and business is brislc till July. 

There is such a large internal demand that the volume of export.^ 
has never attained any considerable dimensions and Indian barley plays 
a very humble part in the world ruarket for 
the grain, though the volume of Indian exports 
responds at once to any shortage of supplies in the United Kingdom. 
In 1912-13 as much as 615,177 tons were exported of which 82,872 tons 
■went from Bombay, 154,420 tons from Calcutta, and 377,874 tons from 
168 


Experts. ' 





Tlie Buriiva wiii te bean {^pliaseolus lunutiis) is locally known ^^ pelmgale, 
tJie trade in which is large and important.: The h.ai.‘vesting of white 
beans begins in February or March but those 
Rangoon beans. growm on the islands formed when the livei; falls 

a.re not gathered till April or May and these are of superior quality. 
They are sliipiied as bought from the cultivator, and were formerly 
utilized chiefly as feeding stiifi for cattle. During the war an enhaiic'od. 
dejiiand arose foi* Burma beans to take the place of the haricot beans so 
lai’crely grown in the Danubian provinces from which the Allies were 
temporarily cut oh, and large quantities were purchased by the Belgian 
Relief ConWssion and .shipped to Europe, In 1919-20 the high prices 
of the previous year encouraged an extension of cultivation and the 
exports to foreign destinations totalledl09,000 tons chiefly to the United. 
Kingdom, aSTetherlands ard Belgium. The features of recent years have 
been greatly reduced exports to the Continent and steady shipments to 
Japan, where bean cake is popular as a cattle feed, and to Madras. 

No separate statistics of acreage cy: production of any of tiese pulses 
are maintained, but the aggregate outturn must be very considerable 
as every bazaar in India contains one or more 
Exports. varieties. The extent of the export trade in 

pulses is illustrated in the following table. 

All the five principal ports participate. The n:iain,je.cipients are 
the United Kingdom, C^lon, Mauritius, and Japan though in pre-war 
days large’ quantities found their way intoT Germany, Holland and Beh 
gium. An improved demand for wdiite beans from Burma is evidenced 
by the fact that Rangoon accounted for 75,000 and 77,000 tons respective- 
ly, out of the totals for 1916-17 and 1917-18, against an average for the 
three preceding years of 30,000 tons. 


Table Ko. 72 . — -Quantity and value of pulses {exckiding gmm) exported 
from Indw, from 19IS-14. 


• Year. 

Quantity. 

'V’alw;. 



Tons. 

114,028 

7n,()0i) 

lyi-t-iD 

88.11", 

070,1-1:5 

1915-16 

ilO.tWo 

972,1.59 

1916-17 

107,9:59 

i,750,;5o:} 

UM:7-IS . . . . . . . . 

229,724 

2,4:58,578 

1918-19 . . . . . . . . 

159,818 

1,970,7:52 

1919-20 . . . . . . . . i 

i:ir>,:5;52 

5 .090,95:1 

1920-21 . . . . . . . j 

54,195 

016,641 

, 1921-22 ... 

75,422 

824.810 

1922-2;} . , . 

125,449 

1,1:52,274 





The unit of sale and of shipment varies for these pulses in all tlie ports . 
In Calcutta sales are made on the bazaar maund, in Karachi on the candy 
of 666 lbs. and in Bombay on the candy of 28 
menL* * Bombay maunds. Qiiotatious for sliipments 
to the United Kingdom are generally based 
on the quarter of 504 lbs. gross. Shipment is made from Calcutta in 
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bags of 164, 210 or 224 lbs. nett wMie ilaracjii aaopua uj. 
and 206 lbs. nett. Bombay ships in bags of 168 lbs. nett. For Burma 
beans the customary unit of sale is a hundred baskets of 69 lbs. each and 
shipment takes place in bags of 180 to 280 lbs. nett. 


Millets. 

A miiuber of important food crops grown in India falls, Avithin the 
category of millets, the most important being j/oica/' (sory/uon rn/ycor) 
the great millet, yielding an excellent grain which is the staple food of 
the agricultural population of the Madras and Bondjaj^ Deccan and 
the adjoining districts of Hyderabad.^ There ai-e considei’able areas 
under the crop in the Central Pro\dnces and United Pro\dnces and to a 
smaller extent also in Burma. The harvested straw constitutes a popu- 
lar fodder crop for cattle, but the plant.s, if grazed or cut when immature, 
are sometimes poisonous in their effects. A smaller variety known as 
bajra, the bulruvsh or spiked millet (jiennisetwn tyj)hoi<hum) is scarcely 
less widely cultivated. Neither af these millets is at any time exten- 
sively exported. The following table shows the exports of iowar and 
bajra during the last ten years. 


Table No. 7B. — Quantity and value of jowar and bajra exjyorted from 
l7idia from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. ' j 

Quantity. 

Value, 


Tons. 

£ 

19I3-U- ; 

84,294 

676,164 

1914-15 

105,206 

743,441 

1916-16 

41,845 

288,102 

1916-17 . t . . . . . 

36,301 

261,217 

1917-18 . . • 

15,322 

120,300 

1918-19 . 

5,396 

56,182 

1919-20 . . 

7,715 

112,972 

1920-21 . 

13,129 

166,226 

1921-22 . 

4,679 

51,603 

1922-23 . . . . . . 

15,690 

161,024 


The principal ports from which shipments are made are Bombay, 
Karachi and Rangoon and the principal destinations are Aden, Egypt 
and the United Kingdom among British and Asiatic Turkey, x^rabia 
aud Italian East Africa among foreign countries. Restricted shipments 
to the first-named destination owing to the general control of food stuffs 
accounts for the drop in the export figures for 1918-19 and subse- 
quent years. 80 per cent of the despatches in 1922-28 were to the. 
United Kingdom. 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of 656 lbs. and of shipment, 
the bag of 164 and 206 lbs. nett. Sales are made in Bombay on the 
basis of a candy of 27 Bombay maiinds, but 
the unit of shipment varies for jowar and 
bajra, the former being shipped in bags of 154 
to 168 l])s. iiett and the latter in bags weighing 168 to 180 lbs. gross. The 
unit of sale in Rangoon is a 100 baskets of 62 lbs. eaclu 


Unit of sale and ship« 
meat. 
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Gram. 

Grara [ckei' u,rie(mum) is probably tbe most important of tlie pulses 
grovrii ill iiidiii, being sown over an area of about 13,000.000 acres of 
wliicii the United Provinces account usually 
for about lialf, but tbe crop is important, also 
in Bengii.1, Bombay, and tbe Central Provinces, but not in Southern 
India. Tbe new crop comes on tbe market generally in April, and •t;]ie 
biilk of the business is put through before tbe rains. It should be care- 
fully distinguished from tlie horse-gram {doUchtis bijlorus) grown so 
largely in Southern India as a substitute for oats. 

As in the case of other pulses gram enters so largely into local con- 
sumption wherever it is grown that exports even 
Exports, years of plenty are comparatively limited. 


Table No. 7i,— Quantity and value of efforts of gram from 1913-14. 


Year. ^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1813-14 

69,597 

415,104. 

1914-15 

23,298 

156,195 . 

1915-16 . 

32,494 

224,590 

1916-17 

38,223 

275,46.5 

1917-18 

327,063 

2.328,532 

1918-19 . . . . . 

. 282,193 

2,233,414 

1919-20 . . 

5,190 

72,580 

1920-21 . . , . . ... 

5,733 

7(),94-8 

1921-22 . . . . . . . . 

4,938 

71,883 

1922-23 . . . . . 

21,957 

214,371 


The ports participating in. the trade axe Karachi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Eaugoon, and the principal destinations are the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon, the Straits and Mauritius among British, and Prance among 
foreign countries. Before the war Germany absorbed fairly large quan- 
tities, The phenomenal increase in 1917-18 and 1918-19 is to be 
accounted for by enhanced shipments to Egypt on Government account 
‘ for orders ’ and also to Italy. Exports were controlled from January 
1919 until September 1922 and the figures for 1922-23 shew a considerable 
recovery, though still much below pre-war levels. 

The unit of sale is the same as for barley,* but shipment is made 
from Calcutta in bags of 164 or 218 lbs., from Karachi in bags of 2 cwts. 
„ . nett and from. Bombay in bags of 168 to 180 

Unit of s ip- gross. Gram is sold in Kangoon per 100 

baskets of 65 lbs. each and shipped in bags 
weighing 180 to 280 lbs. nett. Quotations to the United Kingdom are 
generally per quarter of 604 lbs. gross. 

Maize. 

Garden plots or patches of maize or Indian corn (zea mays) may be 
found practically all. over India, but extensive cultivation is confineu 
to the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
the Punjab, Bombay and the Central Provinces . 

* See page 159 supra. 
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in tlie Aliinednagar, Saturn and AhmedaJaid di.sirict.s of tlic 

Bomba,}' ProHidoncy. ' Elsewhere it is more frequently cnit green for 
Civttle fodder, No separate statistics of area or production are 
maintained and tlie foreign export trade is noririally insignificant in. 
coin],>ariso.ii with tliat of other gmins produced i]i the {country, as f.,i!e 
following table indicates. 


Ta.ble No. 7 {).- Quantity and value of oats rx'jwrfed froni l 

onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Vtdxw. 



■■■ £' ' , . 

3913-14 . . . . . , . . i 

4(i{) 

3,391 

1914-15 . . ... . . . 

670 

5, 580' 

1915-16 . .... . . ! 

2,()64 

24,548 

191(3-17v. . . . . 

791 

8,240 

1917-18 

700 

6,575 

1918-19 . . . . . . 

431 

5,409 

1919-20 , . . . . 

824 

12,67r> 

1920-21 

1,226 

15,037 

1921-22 ... - ■ . . . 

515 

6,757 

1022-23 .... . . 

929 

11,486 


Very nearly 60 per cent of the exportfi go from Calcutta and the 
balance from Bombay . The chief recipients in pre-war' days were Mauri - 
tins and Ceylon, but in 1915-16 nearly 1,600 tons found their way to 
Australia, a market which did not receive any shipments in the previous 
quinquennium. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar mauud and shipment is 

Unit of shipment. ^<1* f 2 maunds lit Bom- 

bay sales are made on the candy of 28 Bombay 
maimds and shipment is effected in bags weighing 1| to If cwts, netrt 


OILSEEDS. 

The importance and value of the trade of India in oilseeds has only 
recently been generally recognised. The annual^production of seeds is 
estimated at over 5,000,000 , tons with an 

Exports m general. aggregate ^;^ue of 0 7ev £50,000,000, and if 

] 91 3-14 be taken as an average year, the exports were equivalent in 
quantity and value to one:third of the total. If the exports of the 
residual cake and oil are added, viz., 3,250,000 gallons of oil and 175,000 
tons of cake, the aggregate of India’s annual trade under this head 
amounted ten years ago to £18,000,000, and in 1922-23 Avith a. reduced 
volume of trade to about £19,500,000. 

The following tabulated statement will give some idea of the actual 
percentages of the world’s demands for seeds 
that used to be met from Indian sources. 
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Seeds. 



Table jSTo, 77, — Share of India in the world’s trade in oilseeds in 191B-14. 


Seeds. 



Total 

exports 

from 

producing 

countries. 

Exports 

from 

India. 

Percentage. 

Linseed .... 



Tons. 

1,808,000 

Tons. 

414, OuO 

23 

i-froundniit. , . 



779,000 

364,000=!= 

46 

Cotton seed 



858,000 ; 

284,000 

33 

Rape and iMiistarcl seed 



385,000 

254,000 

' 06 

Castor seed . . 



135,000 

135,000 

100 

(Sesame seed . 



264,000 

112,000 

42 

Copra . , 



537,000 ■ 

38,000 

7 

Mowra seed. . 



, 33,000 1 

33,000 

100 

Poppy seed . 

Nigerseed .... 


• "1 • 

25,000 

19,00(i 

76 



4,000 ; 

4,000 

100 


* Including exports from Pondicherry. 


About one- third by weight of the total exports was absorbed by the 
United Kingdom, but only a fifth in point of value as the principal items 
were the relatively cheap seeds, linseed (157,300 
Pre-war dhtnbution of seed (279,200 tons), and castor 

seed (55,000 tons) out of a total of 508,270 tons. 
France and Germany, on the other hand, which claimed no more than a 
fourth and an eightli respectively of the total exports, accounted for 
one-third and one-sixth of the aggregate value of the trade. France’s 
total of 455,260 tons was made up mainly of groundnut (222,400 tons) 
and linseed (115,600 tons), the only other considerable item being rape- 
seed (53,900 tons). The disxnoportion between weight and value in 
Germany’s figures was likewise due, as in the case of France, to the 
Xrreponderant share taken of the more valuable seeds and in particular of 
copra (24,000 tons) and movTa (28,400 tons) though her aj^propriations 
of linseed (48,300 tons) and rape (58,200 tons) were also considerable. 
Apart from these three main consumeis, Belgium took 98,900 tons of 
rapeseed and 38,500 tons of linseed, while Italy imported chiefly linseed 
(30,700 tons) and sesame (14,300 tons) and Austria-Hungary, sesame 
(19,300 tons) and groundnut (10,700 tons). 

The bulk of the oilseeds for the United Kingdom are sold under the 
terins of the contracts framed by the Incorporated Oilseeds Association 
on a pure basis. A sjjecimen of tliis Associa- 
Contaracte to^t^Umted tion’s linseed contract will be found in Appendix 

Of very much smaller importance are the exports of oil from India, 
value of which in 191.3-14 Avas rather less than £400,000 and in 1 922-23 
to £350,000 only. The United Kingdom was 
the best all-round customer, but 50 per cent 
of fclie exports of castor oil went to Australia and New Zealand and 44 
per cent of the exports of coconut oil to the United States of America. 
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A great quantity of oil is of course required for internal conBunip- 
tiori. %ioug}i most of tlie vegetable oils manufactured are extracted 
by crude processes in mills worked by bullocks or in liand presses, yet 
tie number of well-equipped modern mills for oil crusliing is on tJie 
increase, and the quality of the linseed oil exported from India in 1918-19 
was higher than of any imported into India irom the United Kingdom 
and commands a higher price. In the dry zone of Burma, where tluvre 
has been a great expansion in'recent years of groundnut cultivation,, tlie 
development of the crushing industry on up-to-date lines lias l)Con 
taken up chiefly by European agency. 


Table No. 78. — Exports of oils from India in 191B-14 and 1922-23 con- 
trasted. 


Oils. 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

Cocomtt oil . . 

1,091,477 

165,073 

834,243 

134,733 

Castor oil . . . . 

1.007,001 

92,504 

602,877 

97,491 

Mustard and Rape oil-s . 

407,178 

48,624 

426,075 

80,084 

Groundnut oil . . . 

288.190 

3b,013 

52,876 

8,487 

Sesame oil . 

208,053 

28,699 

92,890 

16,008 

Linseed oil . . . 

102,300 

17,493 

30,728 

7,203 

Cotton seed oil 

2,607 

347 

8 

2 

Other vegetable oils 

135,321 

12,900 

13,580 

2,663 


There has been, it will be noticed, a decrease in volume under all 
heads except one, but a considerable increase in values. 

The value of India’s trade in oil-cakes was at the outbreak of war in 
the neighbourhood of £1 million sterling annually, the chief recipients 
being the United Kingdom, Ceylon and Japan 
I .'cakes. which together accounted for six-sevenths of 

the whole. In 1922-23 the value of linseed cake shipped amounted 
to £112,000, of groundnut cake to £451,000, and of rape and sesame 
cake to £473,000, the principal recipients being unchanged. 

Linseed. 

The feature of the cultivation of linuni usitatissimum in India is 
that it is cultivated entirely for its seed and not for its fibre. 
Practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake used to be exported 
but there has been a considerable change in this respect since 1914, 
and foreign marketsTire now more of a convenience and less of a necessity 
than they used to be. The plant is identical with the flax of Europe, 
but having long been cultivated for its seed only, is sown niuc}). more 
sparsely than on the Continent and has developed a branching habit 
of growth which would render it useless, or, at any rate, greatly lessen 
its value as fibre. When sown experimentally for flax in India special 
seed has always been procured from Europe. 
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In 1904-05 nearly 560,000 tons of seed were shipped and India 
practically monopolized the Avorld’s production, kit thereafter the 
increased competition of the Argentine Republic, the United States of 
America, Canada and Russia had, when the war broke out, reduced 
India's share of the trade to 25 per cent. 

The average production of seed in the trienniiim 1912, 1913, and 
1914 exceeded half a million tons, of which 75 per cent was exported, 
p j . and this proportion may be taken a s the normal 

ro uctwn. pre-war percentage. While the war lasted, of 

course it w'as much low^er. No linseed is grmvn in Madras, and the 
principal producing areas are Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
Bengal and the Central Protdnces. The area under cultivation in the 
provinces for which forecasts are' available aggregates ordinarily 
betiA^een 3 and 3| million acres, inclusir^e of a mixed crop of about 
600,000 acres' in the United Provinces, but in years of scarcity, such 
as 1918-19 and 1920-21, the total is much reduced. In a good year the 
quantity available for export is iiJ the neighbourhood of 5(, 0,000 tons, 
but this figure has only been exceeded thrice in the last ten years. 
Table No. 79 . — Acreage imder cultivation according to Provinces in 
1918-14 and from 1918-19 omcards. - . 



• Mixed crop, 
t Not available. 

j Figures are -subject to revisioD. 

(a) Includes Indian States from 1919-20. 

The crop is sowm either pure or mixed and the fair average yield may 
be taken at 300 lbs. to the acre. There are two readily recognised 
varieties grown, which yield the commercial 
Trade varieties. varieties kndwn as yelloio and broivn linseed 
respectively. The bulk of the linseed which is marketed is of the variety 
known as brown, which is graded into bold, medium and small. Bombay 
exports chiefly hold and small, and Calcutta, medium. The exports 
from Karachi, which are small, approximate to those from Calcutta in 
quality. Yelkm linseed is exported only from Bombay, and is generally 
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sold with ;:ui admixture of ' bold broivn ’ wliieh may amount to as luuch, . 
iis SO per cent. This yelloiv is mostly shipped to MarseJlIos wliere 
it, is preferred to the usual Bombay &a/d quality on account of the ligliter 
colour of the resultant oil cake which commands a slight ])rcnuuju in that 
market. Probably the total crop does not exceed 1 ,000 to T ,00( ) tons i n a, 
yea,r. , i 

Linseed, as has been noticed, was formerly grown in Iml.ia largely to 
meet a foreign demand. The first mention of export from India ocauirs 
in 1832 when 3 cwts. were recorded. By 1839 
• Exports. figure had risen to (>0,000 tons and in 

1880-81 to 300,000 tons. The exports since 1910-1 1 are shewn in the 
follmving table. 

Linseed is generally shipped throughout the year but the busy season 
runs from May to July. 

Table No. 80. — Quantity and -value of eximis of linseed from. India from 
1910-11. 


Year. . j 

QuiMititpy. 

Value. 

■' 




Toon. 

£ 

1910.1 1’ . 




370, .752 

5, 593, .492 

1911.12 . 




.522,023 

8,643,277 

1912-13 . 




354,489 

5,318,383 

1913-14 . 



. 

413,873 

4,457,998 

1914-13 . 




• 321,576 

3,502,411 

1915-1(1 . 




192,987 

1,982,782 

1916-17 . 




399,193 

4,836,061 

.1917-18 . 

7 . 



146,112 

1,785,307 

1918-19 . 




292,453 

4,391,402 

1919-20 . 




252,415 

0,977,962 

1920-21 . 




188,440 

4,095,829 

1921-22 . 




173,503 

2,806,808 

1922-23 - 



' ] 

274,280 

« 4,902,398 


In 1904:-05 there was a record shipment of 659,100 tons valued 
at £1219,150. 

The fall in 1914-15 was due more to the indifierent harvest of the 
previous year than to the war. In 1915-16 there was a more substantial 
contraction with greatly reduced exports to France and Italy and 
shipments to the United Kingdom at pre-war levels. In 1916-17, 
however, when an abundant crop coincided with a great shortage of 
supplies from the Plate, a recovery to 4.00,000 tons was achieved but in 
the following year, owing to smaller supplies arriving at the ports from the 
provinces and partly because of the curtailed demands from the chief 
importers, the total that left the country was very small. In 1918-19, 
the increased stimulus imparted to the production of margarine and 
edible oil.s to replace butter and to the manufacture of glycerine for 
explosives, compelled larger exports of linseed from India. The British 
Ministry of Food made an arrangement by which imports from India 
were purchased by a Director of Oils and Seeds Supply in London "with 
the Collectors of Customs as agents at the Indian ports concerned to 
supervise shipments. The total quantity that went to tlie United 
Kingdom in 1918-19 was 242,000 tons or nearly 83 per cent of the whole. 
The volume of trade was about the same in the following year but short 
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stocks and liigli prices in India kept down tke volume ol exports in 
1919-20. Depression in tke Britisk oilseed criisliing indnstiy and a 
bumper Argentine crop account for the disappointing figures of 
1921^22, but there was a partial, if not complete, recovery in 3 922-23 
with the United Kingdom and France as principal customers, and Italy’s 
takings approximately the same as in 1913-14. 


fl’A.ur,E No, 81 ,^ — DistHbution of the trade in linseed among prlnci-pid 
irngoorting countries in 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 


Countries. 

1913-M. 

1922-23, 

Quantity. 

Percentage, 

Quantity. 

Percentage, 


Tons.^ 


Tons. 


United Kingdom . 

157,315 

38 

141,296 

52 

Fj'anee .... 

115.459 

28 

49,016 

IS 

•Germany . . 

48,326 

11 ‘5 

2,840 

1 

Belgium .... 

38,459 

9-3 


8 

Italy 

30,657 

7-4 

30,544 

11 

Holland .... 

9,575 

2:i 

7,941 

3 

AtJstria .... 

1 6,500 

1'5 

C .. 


Hungary .... 



1 • . 


Australia .... 

" 3,360 

7 

11.998 

"4 

Other countries 

4,222 

1-3 

7,822 

3 

Total 

413,873 

100 . 

274,280 

100 


In pre-war days the average exports to Clermany w^ere 30,000 tons 
annually, but in 1913-14 she took, it will be noticed, nearly 50,000 tons 
and there is reason to believe that her direct imports were largely supple- 
mented by indirect shipments xid Belgium and Holland. 

The only two ports interested in the shipment of linseed are Bombay 
and Calcutta, which practically share the trade between them. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maiind and in Bombay the 
cwt., while sterling cyiotations are for the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett. Li.* or 
c. i. f. Shipments are made from the former 
single B twill bags of 104 lbs. or double 
E bags of 186 lbs. nett. In Bombay the unit 
of W' eight ranges from 168 to 196 lbs. gross. 

The oil content of linseed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of the 
seed retained in the country for conversion into oil the bulk is dealt 
with in country mills by primitive methods 
Lmseed onL but while war lasted increasing quautiticvS -were 

consumed in factories working on modern lines under European 
management. Production, figures for the three leading mills in the 
neighbourliood of Calcutta for the twelve months ending September 
1918 -wore 1,311,867 gallons. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 


* i.e., landed terms. 


Table IsTo. Quantity and value of exports oflitisccd oil f rom India 

from 1910-11 omvards. iii 

Quantity. Value. 

Gallons. ■ j £■ ■ I 

316,111 42,694' 'I 

249,975 ■ '1 ■ 49,966'. ■ | 

106,807 ^ i 20,823 ' • ' I 

102,360 i 17,493 I 

132,796 !'■ ' 27,869 ''."I 

280,850 I 47,274 „| 

178,267 I 32,829:. 

560,176 ' 1 127,582 ' ■ 

1,674,958 I 431,017 ,, | 

438,775 I . . 132,773, . :| 

265,848 i ' 88,519 ' .i 

40,222 i 11,742 „ , i 

30,728 ! 7,203 , , „ ' , | 

The decline in the volume of experts between 1910-11 an"d the out- 
break of wax is due. chiefly to the opening of a mill in Melbourne for 
crushing linseed and the consequent falling ofl in the Australian demand 
for oil. At the same time the exports of seed to Australia rose from 700 
tons in 1910-11 to 16,850 tons in 1917-18. The recovery in 1917-18 
and the phenomenal exports in that year and in 1918-19 are due to a 
very strong demand, particularly from Australia for oil, in view of the 
restrictions placed upon shipments of seed.* The fall in 1919-20 is attri- 
butable partly to a rise of 50 per cent in the price of the raw materia] 
and partly to a reduced demand for Italy, Natal and Australia. Im- 
ports of oil crushing and refining machinery into India between 1918-19 
and 1920-21 exceeded £l 50,000 but there was a further fall in the latter 
year in the exports of linseed oil, and in 1921-22 and 1922-23 new low 
levels were reached, which is to be regretted, as in the latter year there 
were increased shipments of linseed to the United Kingdom. An in- 
teresting feature of the trade returns is the steady importation of linseed 
oil from the United Kingdom at prices lower than the/.o.6. price of oil 
manufactured in India though charged with freight, insurance, etc., 
hut generally speaking the best Indian oil enjoys a higher* reputation 
in the local market than the imported oil which is chiefly used for indus- 
trial purposes where first quality oil is not required. The average 
quantity imported annually between 1910 and 1917 was 330,000 gallons. 

The unit of sale in Oaloutta is the gallon and shipment is made in 
half-cases of 72 lbs. or in drums of 45 lbs. or barrels containing 360 lbs. 

. The bulk of tbe sbipments goes from Calcutta , 

Unit of sale and shipment. neighbourhood of which the principal 

mills are situated. The distribution of the trade between Calcutta 
and Bombay is shown below. 

Table No. 83 . — Share of the principal ports in the export of linseed oil 
from. India in 1922-23. 



1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
22-23 





Exports of linseed, rape and .sestoe. cakes "were until the statistical 
year 1918-19, , Grouped under one head when the compilation of separate 
, returns for linseed cake was arranged for.. 

snsee ca e. The coiu’se of the trade during the last quin- 

quenium is illustrated in the following table. During the last' four years 
tlicrc lias been remarkably little variation in the volume shipped. 

Tatvle hso, 84 . — Quantity and value of linseed calce exjmried. 


Year. Quantity. ' Value. 


! Cwts. £ 

122,840 46,564 

. ' 249,000 113,281 

. ! 231,980 117,627 

222,400 109.521 

226,240 111,633 


The distribution of exports in 1922-23 was confined to two provinces- 
Bengal and, Bombay, as in the case of the seed. ’ 


Table No. 85 . — Provincial distribution of exports of linseed cake iiv 
1922-23. ' 


Provinces. 

Quantity. 

Value, 


Cwts. 

£ 

Bengal 

118,360 

55,383 

Bombay . 

107,880 

56,250 


The main destinations for linseed cake are the United Kingdom 
and Belgium, where they are used for manurial purposes. Germany, 
Hongkong and New Zealand also participated in shipments from 
Calcutta. 

The unit of sale for this cake in Calcutta is the bazaar mauiid and in, 
Bombay the cwt. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 164 and 
224 lb.<4. nett, while in Bombay tbe unit is the bag of 180 lbs. gross. 

Groundnut. 

The groundnut {arachis hypogaea) also known as }')ea nut, earthnut 
and monkey nut is, though long cultivated in India, probably not indi- 
genous. Tile appearance of the Indian nut in Europe dates from about 
1840, but forty years later the total exports amounted to less than 1,300 
tons or little more than ] per cent of the aggregate imports into France.* 
Of 112.000 acres under the crop at this time 70,000 were in Bombay and 

34.000 in Madras. In 1895-96 the corresponding 'figures were, Bombay 

164.000 and Madras 243,000 acres. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the trade suffered from a very marked set-back due, it is said, 

* O’Clnnor'i? report on tho cultivation of groundnut in India. Journ. Agri. Hort., 
,Soe., ed. 1879, Vnl. VT, nos. 97-98. 


1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 31 . 

1921- 22 . 

1922- 23 , 
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to bli.c Jticirkijd <leterioratioii of the so-called indigenous varieties of seed 
■u-.lne]i led to a great contraction both in Madras and Bombay in the area , 
cultivated with groundnut, the acreage in the former Presidency dcclin- 
iiig from nearly 300,000 to less than 100,000 acres. But the sneci.'ssful 
introduction of disease-resisting seed from Senegal and Moxamhkiiie 
with a inucli. liigbor oil content is reflected in a remarkable recovery 
which dates from 1.900-01 , and under the further stimulus of an increois<M{ 
world demand for seeds yielding edible oils, the trade progressed vsteadily, 
particularly in Southern India, until in 1913-14 the total area devoted 
to the crop was not less than 2,100,000 acres, with an estimated yield 
of 749,000 tons. T,lie figures for subsequent years are given below’. 

'Table No. 86. — Acreage and yield of groundnut in India from 1914-16 
onwards. 



Year. 



Acreage. 

Yield. 

1.914-10 . 




2,413,000 

r Tons. 
94.7,000 

i9ir>-i() . 



... . 

1.664.000 

2.334.000 

1,058,000 

1910-17 . 




1,196,000 

1917-18 . 




1,936,000 i 

1,056,000 

1918-19 . 




1,407,000 

i 620,000 

1919-20 . 




1,586,000 

1 822,000 

1920-21 . 




2,127,000 

1 1,022,000 

1921-22 . 




2,144,000 

' 959,000 

1922-23* 




2,533,000 

' 1.175.000 


During the war several causes contributed to fluctuations in the 
acreage under cultivation. At first there was a marked fall in prices, 
disorganisation of the labour market a,t Marseilles and the closing down 
of several Brenoh mills which caused a considerable contraction in area 
in 1915-16, and after a good recovery in the following year, high freights 
and the almost complete suspension of sailings to Pondieheny and the 
smaller Madras ports, which in pre-war times were responsible for so 
■considerable a portion of the exports, led to a further set-back. 
Fortunately, however, the yield when the area wms smallest, was so 
abundant that the estimated outturn of the previous year w^as actually 
exceeded and again in 1917-18 the fall in acreage wms to a great extent 
made good by a heavier crop. In 1918-19 there was a marked decline 
both in acreage and yield, due to failure of rains at sowing time, and 
the crop afterwards suffered from drought in Madras and Bombay. The 
record of the last three years however is one of steady recovery to 
pre-war levels. 

The following table gives the total exports of groundnuts, oil and 
cake from India during the pre-war year and the last five years. 

Table No, 87. — Exporls of groundnuts, oil and ealce from BrilisI India 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Articles. 


i 1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21, 

1921-22. 

1022-23. 

■Oroundaut . 

('Cons) 

! 278,000 

17,000 

112,000 

104,000 i 

230,000 

267,000 

Groundnut cake . 

, 

' 63,000 

! 56,000 1 

80,000 

48,000 ' 

56,000 

04,000 

•Groundnut oil 

(Galls.) 

I 288,000 

i 590,000 1 

828,000 i 

144,000 ; 

58,000 ' 

53,000 


* yigures az’e subject to revision. 
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On an average 3 cwts. (36 gallons) of oil represent 10 cwts. of nuts cnished .. 

The greater portion of the nuts produced in the country is consumed 
in India, the volume of exports scarcely keeping pace even in normal 
times with the increased cultivation. Taking 
Exports of nuts. figures for the last pre-war year, mz . , 1 01 3-14 , 

it is found that considerably more than half the crop was retained for 
homo consumption, only 278,000, tons out of 749,000, being; sent out 
of the country. Yet in normal times the total exports from Imlia 
conijnired very favourably with exports from tfie other principal 
producing countries of the world. When the exports from Pondicherry 
(chiefiy grown in British India) are added to those from British Indian 
ports, India accounted for 364,000 tons out of a grand total of 
779,000 tons received from all sources in Europe in 1913-14- the 
principal consuming country being France with a percentage share 
of 68. The following table shows the percentage borne by exports to 
outturn in each of the three provinces in which the crop is grown, cal- 
culated on the figures for 1913-14. « 


Table No. 88. — 'Relation of ffovincial outturn to eoapoiin cn basis of 
figures for 1913-14. 


Provinces. 

• 

Estimated 
yield of 
nuts. 

Exports of 
nut.s and 
oil.* 

Percentage 
of exports 
to yield. 


Tons. 

Tons. 


Madrast . . . . 

411,300 

287,277 ! 

69 

Bombay . . , . 

249,500 

.53,672 

21’- 

Burma . . . . . . 

88,000 

26,969 

31 

Total 

748,800 

367,918 

49 ' 


Ill the table which follows though the Pondicherry returns are 
excluded, the predominance of France in the gioundnut trade is very 
marked. In fact Marseilles prices and the Merseilles demand goveyn 
the market. 


Table No. 89 — Quantity and -value of exports from British Indian ports of 
groundnuts in 1913-14 and during the last five years and the 'principal 
destinations. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. j 

192S-23. 

Eranee .... 

Belgium .... 

Austria . . • > 

Buiigai-.v . . . 

(,’erruai.iy . ■ 

'.Italy . . 

United Kingdom . 

Otlwsr coimtrios . 

Tons. 

222,380 

16,608 

10,706 

9,436 

1,225 

480 

17,072 

Tons. 

2,563 

2,030 1 
402 

12,214 I 

Tons. 

75,425 

9,755 

227 

.. 

12,064 
7,920 ' 
6,344 1 

Tons. 
39,210 
20,156 
1,870 
2,002 , 
11,207 1 
23,596 
5,974 1 

Tons, i 
149,200 
23,290 i 
1,300 1 

23’ 702 ' 
17,407 i 

1 7,891 i 

; 13,101 ; 

Tons. 

178,719 

10,409 

1,206 

24,056 

23,513 

11,078 

17,743 

( Quantity 

Total \ 

i Value £ 

277,907 

8,254,246 

17,199 
1,249,891 1 

111,735 

2,820,645 

104,01.5 

j ],i!01,001 

235,891 j 
, 4, 1 74,647 

207,384 
j 5,044,083 


* Couvortcd at the rate of 36 gallons=10 cwts. of nut? crushed, 
t jiKilucling Poodiclierry. 
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■ The decorticated kernels are generally skipped from liladras in bags 
Aveigliing 80 kilograinmes, equal to 176 English lbs. nett, and are sold 
in Mai'seillcs in francs per unit of 100 kilos. The grouiidnuts botli in 
the shell, and decorticated, are us\iall.v sold 
Shipping. more southerly pi’odncing districts of 

the Madras Presidency at so much per French candy of 520*100 Jhigiish 
lbs., but in the northern area the unit is the English candy of 500 lbs. 

, Sterling qnotadions are generally per ton of 2,2d01b.s. nett, e.i.f. Until 
recent years the universal method of decorticating ivas to damp the 
groundnuts and beat them with sticks to separate the brittle shells from 
the kernels, a method which involves considerable damage to the latter. 
Further, once the kernels have been wetted they are liable to discoloura- 
tion and fermentation, when the oil produced from them is rancid. The 
use of machinery for decorticating is growing in popularity, a.s by this 
method the seed is decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are 
uninjured, and consequently command a much better price in foreign 
markets than hand decorticated keriiels. There are several satisfactory 
types of decorticators, and the percentage of seed for export now 
decorticated by machine instead of by hand is increasing every 
year. 

The best grades of oil in Europe are obtained from nuts shipped in 
the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the heavy 
sea freights. The nuts when shipped in 1>he shell occupy nearly double 
the space on the steamer than they take when shipped as kernels, and in 
this respect India is handicapped, in comparison with the west coast of 
Africa, where, the freight consideration being negligible, the bulk of 
the crop has always been shipped imdecortieated. The want of adequate 
facilities for shipping at the minor ports in the Madras Presidency is 
a drawback to the South Indian trade, steamers having to lie at consi- 
derable distances from the shore owing to the shallow and surf-beaten 
nature of the coast and the cargo has to be carried from the shore, in 
bghters and small boats which facilitates peculation. In 1919-20 and 
1920-21 the exports were nearly seven times as large as in 1918-19, but 
still less than half those of the last pre-war year, the bulk of them going 
to France, but in 1921-22 and 1922-23 a further recovery has been made, 
the competition of Bengal and West African nuts for the Marseilles 
market being less acute. 

Before 1916, when the Burma figures swelled the total for the first 
time, practically the only shipments of groundnut oil from India 
were from Madras and for the use of India.u 
Growndaut oil. coolies working in Mauritius and Ceylon. The 
bulk of the oil crushed is still consumed internally for domestic purposes, 
and the substantial increase in the foreign exports of oil from India, 
while the war lasted, has not been maintamed since. If the 
gallonage is converted into the weight of seeds assumed necessary 
to produce it, according to the formula already given, it will be 
seen that the oil exported represents an almost negligible percentage 
*of the total tonnage. The oil content of the shelled kernel is about 
40 per cent. 



Table No. 90. — The ‘percentage share of the exports of groundnuts and 
oil to the total yUM in hidia in, 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 



YIELD. 

EXPOSm 

Year. 


Nuts. 

Oil. 


Tons. 

1 ' 

! 

Tons. 

Percentage 
to yield. 

Gallons 

converted 

into 

tons. 

Percent. ige 
to yield. 

I 

i 

1913-14 . . 

1 ' 

749,000 

278,000 

■ ■ 

37-1 

4,00.3 

•53 

1922-23 

1,175,000 

• 

267,000 

1 • 

1 

1 22-7 

j 

734 

•06 


The question of further expansion of seed crushing in India on up-to- 
date lines appears to be limited by the difficulty of finding more 
_ , remunerative markets for the cake. Machiun- 

Groundnut cake. pressed cake is regarded with more favour by 

agriculturists in India as a cattle feed than the produce of country mills, 
because it is less adulterated, but four-fifths of the cake retained in India 
is used for manurial purposes and only one-fifth as fodder. The bulk 
of the groundnut cake exported is taken by the United Kingdom and 
tp a smaller extent by Ceylon, though before the war G-ermany was 
participating to some extent in the trade. Burma’s principal customer 
is the United Kingdom while Ceylon, where the cake is admirably 
suited for tea plantations, relies for her supplies on Madras and Bombay. 
A promising trade is developing in the export of cake to Java. In the 
home market, the cake from the East Indies is known by the name 
of Coromandel to distinguish it from Rufisque devived. from the African 
nut. 

Taking the provinces, where groundnut is cultivated, in order of 
their importance, we find that in Madras the annual acreage is about 
1,400,000, yielding on an average about half 
Madras. ^ ton of unshelled nuts per acre, or between 

400,000 and 450,000 tons of kernels. The general trade name for the nuts 
exported from Southern India is Pondicherry which are classed as small, 
while a hold grade of the Bombay nut (i.e. shipped from that port) is also 
recognised. The crop is sown between July and September and comes 
into sight commercially between January and March. France took 88 
per cent of the exports in pre-war days, no other country taking more 
tkan 4 per cent. The exports from Pondicherry chiefly to Marseilles 
between 1st October 1921 and 30th September 1922 (in bags of 1641bs.) 
amounted to 285,000. 
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T^TJAils^>. iTL— Exports of groimdrmts foreign and coastwise in 1922^23 
fnrui- Povdieherrg and frincifal Madras ports. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pondioberry 
I^Uulras i5orts— • 
Madras 
Cnddalore 
Porto Novo 
Negapatain 
Vizagapatam 
Calicut 
Oocanada , 
Biralipatam 
Other ports 



Tons. 

;i9,781 

99,075 

72,130 

15,430 

^ 12,157 j 

10,097 
8,740 
3,562 
4,483 

228 

J 

£ 

t 

- 4,270,000 


Total (Madras ports) 

225,890 

-4,270,000 


t Not available. 


Since 1919-20 tliere lias been a gradual revival of trade in gtoimd- 
rmts as a result of removal of all restrictions on tbe export alter tlie 
war, tbe abundance of available tonnage, and tbe gradual decline in 
freight rates. Consequently the exports ^from Madras ports in 1921-22 
and 1922-23 were considerably above the pre-war normal. 

Foreign exports of groundnut oil from Madras ports amounted in 
1913-14: to 280,000 gallons, valued at £29,000, of which 48 j)er cent 
went to Ceylon and 50 per cent to Mauritius. In 1917-18 the total was 
026,242 gallons, but with France eliminated and the United Kingdom, 
a smaller buyer, the total for 1918 19 shrank to the pre-war level., ha 
1922-23 the exports amounted to 36,000 gallons, valued at £5,200, 
ol. which 57 per cent went to Arabia and 32 per cent to Ceylon. 
Machine-pressed oil does not fetch such good prices a.s that 
pressed in chekkus (country mills) which is cold drawn. Groundnut oil 
is generally sold per candy of 500 lbs. and shipped in casks containing 
350 to 400 lbs. Cochin casks holding 700 to 750 Ihs. have gone out of 
favour and are now^ rarely used on account of their greater liability 
to leakage. There is further a large coastwise exports of groundnut oil 
from Madras, averaging in Ibe last three years one and a half million 
gallons annually, the exports iu 1922-23 amounting to 2‘3 million 
gallons, 88 pier cent of which went to Rangoon. It is of lower quality 
than the oil expressed iu Burma and is largely used to adulterate gid 
and other vegetable oils, and for Indian confectionery. 

The foreign exports of cake in 1913-14 amounted to 472,000 cwts., 
valued at £106,000, of which Cejdon took about half for niaimrial 
purposes, and 38 per cent went to Germany. The corresponding figures 
for J 922-23 were 332,000 cwts., valued at £130,400, of which Ceylon 
took more than three-fourths for manurial pmrposes and 13 per cent 
weut to the United Kingdom. The cake is sold either per ton or ])er 
candy of 500 lbs. and ship)ped in bags containing 1| cwts. neft. 
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During the iast fifteen years Burma has evinced a growing interest 
in the oultivation and crushing of groundnut. The centre of the trade 
is at Myingyan in the dry zone. The estimated 
Burma. yield in Burma in 1913-14 and the following 

year was in the neighbourhood of 90,000 tons from an acreage of 258,000. 
in 1915-16 tlje yield soared to nearly 120,000 tons and the estimate for 
1916-17 w'^as onlv slightly less. The figures for the three years 1919-20, 
1920-21, and 1921-22 have been 102,000 tons, 115,000 tons, and 95,000 
tons, }‘espeetiveiv. Exports from Burma for the corresponding periods 
were respectively (1913-14) 538.254 cwts., (1915-16) nU, (1916-17) 43,160 
cwts., (1919-20) 405,880 cwts., (1920-21) 99,400 cwts., (1921-22) 60 cwts. 
and (1922-23) 680 cwts. The cessation of foreign trade in 1915-16 and 
since 1921-22 will be remarked. In spite of the fact that the entire out- 
put for 1916-16 w'as available for use within the province itself, coastwise 
imports from Madras aggregated 2,000 tons of nuts and 420,000 gallons 
of oil, Burma's chief pre-war customers were France, Hongkong and 
Austria-Huligary. Exports of iiuts^^o foreign countries in 1917-18 and 
1918-19 amounted to 20,537 cwts. ahd 5,222 cwts., respectively. 

In 1919-20 the exports of cake from Rangoon to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 45,000 tons and in 1922-23 to 39,600 tons. 
The foreign exports of Burma oil which is regarded as superior in quality 
to Madras oil amounted in 1915-16 to 77,000 gallons and the following 
year to 495,000. In 1917-18 the total was 297,990 gallons, of which 
211,336 gallons went to the United Kingdom. In 1918-19, with ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom practically suspended, the aggregate w^as 
76,836 gallons, and in 1922-23, 92 gallons only. 

The unit of sale in Burma for groundnuts is a hundred baskets of 
25 lbs. each and of groundnut oil and cake, a hundred viss of 360 lbs. 
The kernels are shipped in bags of 150 lbs. nett, the oil in casks of 
80 gallons and the cake in bags of 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 

The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything like the 
headway it has in Madras smee the beginning of the present century. 

In 1896-96 three-quarters of the groundnuts 

om ay resi ency. exported were shipped from Bombay ; in 
1917-18 they represented less than 38 per cent of the whole, and in 1922- 
23 about 15 per cent only. 

The centres of groundnut cultivation in the Bombay Presidency are 
Sholapur and Satara and the area under the crop in 1918-19 w^as 116,000 
acres '(inclusive of 21,000 acres in Indian States, chiefly Kolhapur) 
equivalent to about 10 per cent of the total area under the crop in British 
India. The average yield on the basis of figures for the five years ending 
1917-18 is 260,000 tons. The crop in Bombay is sown about six weeks 
earlier than in Madras and is harvested about November. Twm grades 
of nuts are recognised' — boZc? and smuZZ, which are sold either shelled cr 
unshelled. The following table illustrates the volume of the trade in 
groundnuts, oil and cake from the Presidency for 1913-14, 1914-15 
and from 1918-19 onwards. . 


T-Anf-r: No. 92 . — Exporis of groimdmilf^, oil mid cuEefrow the Bmxhoy 
Presidmcg for .1913-14 mid 1914-13 and fro7n 1918-19 onwords. 


Articlas. 

.1913-14. 

1914-15. 

■ 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1021-22. 

1922-23. 

Cironnilimt Tons 

53, <170 

21,178 

6,042 

30,406 

J 2,s;i.s 

26,061 

•12,701 

Crromidniit. Oalls. 
oil. 

j 100 

1 8,421 

132, .384 

26,67.9 

.S,.5,v6 

17,7.82 

6,047 

Groundnut Tons 
ciiko. 

8,031 

j 5,112 

4,263 

0,182 

3,729 

1 7,701 

1 

3,927 


In tile last pre-war year, more than 60 per cent of the nuts went to hh'jince ? 
the balance being divided mainly between Belgium and. Germany, th« 
share of the United Kingdom being only 40 -tons. In 1916-17, iioweverj 
the United Kingdom percentage of the trade rose to 20, the major 
quantity still finding its way to France, viz., 59,000 tons, Bombay 
sufiered less than Madras ports and Rangoon from the shorti^e of freight 
in this year, and her total shipments of groundnuts were considerably 
higher than in the yeans preceding the war. The trade in oil, which rose 
to 132,000 gallons in 1918-19, has since fallen again to inconsiderable 
dimensions (6,000 gallons),the chief customers being Mauritius and Meso- 
potamia. The United Kingdom and Germany were the only two custom- 
ers for the cake in 1913-14, the greater part going to the former. In 
consequence of the temporary elimination of the German ma,rket, 85 per 
cent of. the exportable surplus has been diverted to Ceylon, and the 
balance only to the United Kingdom, but the total is ikdow pre-vrar 
levels./ 

The unit of sale in Bombay for groundnuts is the candy of 20 Bomba v 
maunds, for oil, the maund of 28 lbs, or the cwt., and for cake, the cwt. 
Shipment of the decorticated nuts is made in bags of 168 to 182 lbs. and 
the undecorticated nuts in bags weighing 85 lbs. or less, while the oil is 
packed for export in tins of 84 lbs. or drums of 6 or 8 gallons. Cakes 
are shipped in hydraulic pressed bags of 180 lbs. or in native pressed 
bags of 161 or 168 lbs. Sterling quotations for the nuts are generally 
based on the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 


Trad® varieties. 


Rape and Mustard Seed. 

The term rapeseed is commercially often indiiferently used to denote 
atleast two sub-species of brassica cam-pestris, m., Indian colza or mr.^on 
and Indian rape or toria, while musi ard seed is 
derived from a closely allied s])eeies, brassica 
The chief qualities of rapeseed recognised by the exportgi-s are 
toria, brown bluisli in colour, chiefly exported from Karachi, Ferozrporc 
brown, brown Canonpore, chiefly shipped from Bombay and Calcutta, 
hroivn Delhi, mainly exported from Bombay and Karachi, yellow bold, 
from. Bombay and yellow small from Bombay and Calcutta. 

Excepting for a small area devoted to mustard .seed in the. south, for 
which no separate figures are available, the cultivation of rape and 
. j , mustard , is eatirelv restricted to Upper India, 

_ _ tne average acreage under the two erupts, 

iYip.ln«We of mixed cultivation in the United"Province&, being estimated 
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at 6,000,000 acres, of whicli the United Provinces account for 40 per 
cent, Bengal 22 per cent, Punjab 19: per cent, and Bihar and Orissa 
10 per cent. Tlie actual figures for 1917-18 were considerably more 
than this estimate, mz., 6,924,000 acres. The crops are grown either 
pure or mixed almost entirely on imirrigated land and are sown in 
October or JNovember and gathered in February or March. The total 
aniiuar outturn of rape and mustard seed has been ])ut at 1 ,260.000 tons, 
equivalent to 4 cwts. only per acre, but when rape is cultivaled by 
itself as a pure crop the yield is probably appreciably higher. In parts 
of the country the crop is cut green iu January for cattle fodder. In 
up-country markets the bulk of the crop is disposed of between March 
and July and the principal trade centres are Cawnpore in the United 
Provinces and Ferozepore in the Punjab where supplies are collected 
for export wa Bombay and Karachi, 

India has always been the principal source of the rapeseed imported 
into Euippe in supplement to the supplies of Russia (chiefly ravison), 
Roumanii, (chiefly colza) and France. The 
xport of rapeseed. other ccAiiitries contributing to the world’s 
exportable surplus in recent years are China and Japan and to a modest 
extent Argentina and the Dutch East Indies also. In pre-war years the 
proportion of exports to total production was about 20 per cent or 
240,000 tons per annum. Most of the seed grown in Bengal and Bihar 
would appear to be retained for local consumption, and the principal 
exporting centres were Karachi and Bomhay. The figures for all ports 
are combined in the table below, which shews the principal destinations 
for the seed. 


Table No. 9^.— Exports and destinations of rapeseed from India for 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Belghim . . . .■ 

98,869 


30,368 

119,519 

45.923 

53,900 

Germany .... 
France 

68,199 



24,182 

38,526 

63,125 

63,943 

10‘729 

17,371 

10,026 

7,881 

28,856 

United Kingdom . . 

14,099 

54,488 

09,453 

20,332 

27,866 

46,536 

Italy . . . 

i 13,726 

4,068 

2,616 

8,633 

10,169 

27,094 

Japan 

1 

9,906 



1,470 

3.288 

Other countries 

1 10,168 

471 

3,010 

1,131 

6,862 

I 29,072 


Though Belgium was, before the war, nominally the principal market, 
there is little doubt that a great deal of lier imports via Antwerp found 
their way eventually to Holland and Germany. Germany is now the 
principal recipient but the United Kingdom and Italy are taking a larger 
share, while those of Belgium and France have correspondingly declined. 

The effect of the war on the trade was very perceptible. In 1914-1 5 
only 97,000 tons were exported as against 249,000 tons in the previous 
year, a ]iartial revival being experienced only in 1916-17 when 122,000 
tons were sent out of the country. Of this the greater portion was taken 
by the United Kingdom and France, both of which countries fotmerly 
relied for their supplies on Russia to a great extent. There was a great 
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cict-bar'k afndn iu 1917-18 owing to lack of tonnage. Witli the Unitc^rl 
Kiiia.loni trade, reduced by two-tliirds and \yitli lu-ance s iv(imr(‘menti|. 
iiiiicli curtailed, it was easy to satisfy a fleeting interest on i- ic pai ■ ^ 
Japan in the orusliiiig of rapeseed for oil. , 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of 050 ibs and m '‘h> 
the cwt. Shipment is made from Karachi m bags oi Ibl to - )^ - • 

nett, from Bombay m liags of KuS to lb, . 
Unit of sale and shipment, ^nd from Calcutta of 101 01* 18() lbs. bterlmg 
quotations are generally on the basis of the ton of 2, 210 lbs. mAt, c.'i.j. 

The, average quantity of mustard seed exported does not usua,ll> c. - 
ceed 5,000 tons a year and even that is believed to contain a large ac - 
mixture of rapeseed. In the last pre-war year 
Exports of mustard seed. 5,104 toiis and in 1916-17, 0,174 tons. 

The hulk of the exports goes from Bombay packed in bags of 168 to 182 
lbs and France is the chief customer, more than 60 per cent being 
appropriated by her every year. Occasional shipments ^’e m^e 
to Germany in pre-war days. From«South India there is a small tic 
with Ceylon and to a limited extent with France, the ports oi export 
heingMadras, Cocanada, andTuticorin. The unit of sale in Bombay 
i,s the candy of 22| Bombay maunds. 

Large quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually cruBhed m 
India for local consumption in the form of oil which is commonly use ^ 
particularly in Bengal for cooking purposes 
Rape and mustard oil. generally by Hindus to anoint the body. 

Indian seed is assumed to yield from 42 to 46 per cent of oil. Mustard 
oil is not imcommonly adulterated in the bazaars*, if not tor the 
market, with gingelly, mowra and jpahra which is obtained irom t le 
seeds of schleicJiera trijuga {kusumh). The refining ot rapeseed m , 
as colza is refined in Central Europe for the manufacture of margarine, 
has not yet been taken up in India. Pre-war exports from In la 
averaged about 400,000 gallons (including mustard oil) of which prac- 
tically the whole went to British Possessions and nearly three-quarters 
to Mauritius and Natal alone for the Indian cooly population in those 
colonies. In 1915-16, 352,969 gallons, out of a total of 466,73a gallons, 
Avent to these two destinations. Large quantities are also sent and for 
the same reason to Fiji and British Guiana. In 1916-17 
quantity of oil exported exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1 Jl7-1<. 
488,000 gallons. In 1922-23 despatches amounted to 426,700 gallons. 

Table No. 94. — Quantities and values of rapeseed and mu aid seed 
and rape and mustard oil exported from India in 1913-14 and dw> mg 
the last five years. ■ .. ■ ■ - 


Rapeseed — 

Quantity . . Tons 

Value . . . . £ 

Mustard Seed — 

Quantity . . Tons 

Value . ... £ 

Rape and Mustard oil — 

Quantity . Callous 

.. . Value .. > & 


1013-14. 

1918-19. 

i 1919-20. 

1920-21. 1921-22. 

1922-23. 

249,005 

2,851,711 

79,662 

968,811 

122,818 

1 2,046,726 

1SI.(,S23 : 133,697 

3,527,111 : 2,111.828 

251,031 
3,721,1 51- 

5,104. 

70,724 

1,888 

48,821 

2,870 

103,701 

1,368 1 762 

34,771 15,308 

3,818 

79,015 

407,178 

48,624 

265,672 

56,532 

352,905 

75,870 

388,904 310,205 

76,045 1 65,954 

426,676 

80,084 


Karaclii and Calcutta are the principal ports concerned. The unit 
f.)l. sale is the Indian maimd at the former port and the bazaar maund 
at the latter, while shipment is made from Calcutta in drums of 15 lbs. 
or lial!; cases of 72 lbs. and from Karachi in tins of 1 71- to IS seers. 


Kirpesoed cake, though accepted on the Continent as cattle foddc]', 
is chieily used in the United Kingdom for mamirial jnirposes. Japan 
P ^ . has always been a good market for Indian rape- 

apc.,fie ca e. Cake, and since 1913-14- a fresh opening 

has been found to a small extent in the Straits Settlements. The 
({uantity of rapeseed cake (together with sesamuni cake) exported in 
1922-23 was 62,000 tons, valued at £473,200, the principal recipients 
being Japan and Ceylon. 


Sesame. 

The seed of semnmni mdicwm,|an annual plant thriving in the tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical parts of the world and variously known to the 
. trade as til, teeL, gingeUy or scifame,. yields a 

tea. an pro uction, valuable oil. The seed is generally grown in 

India, except in the United Provinces, as a pure crop, and a fair average 
yield is about 300 lbs. to the acre. In Southern -India it is probably 
higher. Cultivabion extends* to almost all the provinces of India hut the 
crop is raised most extensively in Bombay, Burma, M<adras and in the 
Central Provinces. The aH-India total in a good average year may be 
placed at 5,600,000 acres and the output at 600,000 tons. The 
following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the annual 
jield in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


'Table No. 95.- 


- Acreage and yield of sesame in India in 1918-14 and 
from 1918-19 onwards. 



Provinces. 


1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23.* 

.IJurnv.a .... 

(J(‘iitrai Provinces and Berar . 
Boiiiliay (including Indian 
Stated. 

3Iadras .... 

Ilyileitibad State . 

Uiiiteil Provinces . • [ 

Bengal 

Biliar and Orissa (6) 

Punjab .... 

Baroiia State 

Uujputana (Kotali) 

Ottii'r Provinces . - 

Acres, 

(o) 

865.700 
851,200 

809,300 

612,000 

378,400 

■\85U,000 

241,000 

219.700 
144,100 

(0 

(fl) 

104,600 

Acres. 

407.000 
217,000’ 

681.000 

512.000 

207.000 
^0-25,000 ' 

218.000 
194,000 

61,000 

26,000 

42.000 

15.000 

Acres. 

(a) 

489.000 

521.000 

881.000 

538.000 

168.000 
fSTS/iOC 1 

•210,000 

192.000 

110.000 

73.000 

49.000 

48.000 

Acres. 

(a) 

709.000 

646.000 

753.000 

620.000 

276.000 
fsn,or‘o 

199.000 

167.000 

108.000 

77.000 

66.000 
46,000 

Acres. 

1,034,000 

773.000 

643.000 

778.000 

564.000 

250.000 
^373,000 

208.000 

193.000 

166.000 

75.000 

64.000 

63.000 

Acres. 

865.000 

590.000 

547.000 

727.000 

530.000 

198.000 
^873,000 

156.000 

192.000 

147.000 

76.000 

64.000 

49.000 


fACMAGE 


j 5,076,000 

1 3,685,000 

j 4,254,000 

4,432,000 

5,746,000 

5,006,000 


i^YlELO . 

tons . 

j 403,500 

1 278,000 

j 449,000 1 382,000 

518,000 

484,000 


* Figures are subject to revision, 
t Mixed crop. 

(а) Not avaiiable. 

(б) Excluding Feudatory States, 
(o) Included uud^r Bombay. 
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Het-bacic again in 1917-18 owing to lack; of tonnage. With tbo Uniiod 
Kiugdoui trade reduced by two-tliirds and with France’s r('.(|iufcui.cnt.s 
mucli curtailed, it wuis easy to satisfy a fleeting intert'st on the pari of 
.Japan in the crushing of rapeseed for oil. 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of (ibG lbs. and in Bombay 
the cwt. Shipment is made from Karachi in bags of IGl to 20(> lbs, 
nett, from Bombay in bags of U>8 to 182 lbs. 
Uait of sale and shipment ^,^1^1 from Calciitta of Kil or 18() Ibs. Sterling 
quotations are generally on the basis of the ton of 2,210 lbs, nett, a.i.j\ 
The average quajitity of mustard seed exported does not usually ex- 
ceed 5.000 tons a year and even that is believed to contain a large ad- 
mixture of rapeseed. In the last pre-war year 
Exports of mustard seed. ^ 1916-17, 6,171 tons. 

The hulk of the exports goes from Bombay packed in bags of 168 to 182 
lbs., and France is the chief customer, more tlian 50 per cent being 
appropriated by her every year. Occasional shipments were made 
to Germany in pre-war days. FromeSouth India there is a small trade 
with Ceylon and to a limited extent with Frtince, the ports of export 
being Madras, Cocanada, and Tuticorin. The unit of sale in Bombay 
is the candy of 22|- Bombay maunds. 

Large quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crushed in 
India for local consumption in the form of oil which is commonly used^ 
particularly in Bengal for cooking purposes 
Rape and mustard oil. generally by Hindus to anoint the Body. 

Indian seed is assumed to yield from 12 to 15 per cent of oil. Mustard 
oil is not uncommonly adulterated in the bazaars*, if not for the export 
market, with gingelly, mowra and pahra which is obtained from the 
seeds of sclileicliera trijuga {knsumb). The refining of rapeseed oil, 
as colza is refined in Central Europe for the manufacture of margarine, 
has not yet been taken up in India. Pre-war exports from India 
averaged about lOOjOOO gallons (including mustard oil) of which prac- 
tically the whole went to British Possessions and nearly three-quarters 
to Mauritius and Natal alone for the Indian oooly population in those 
colonies. In 1915-16, 352,969 gallons, out of a total of 466,735 gallons,, 
went to these two destinations. Large quantities are also sent and for 
the same reason to Fiji and British Guiana. In 1916-17 the total 
quantity of oil exported exceeded 571,000 gallons and in 1917-18, 
188,000 gallons. In 1922-23 despatches amormted to 126,700 gallons. 


Table No. M.— Quantities and values of rapeseed and mu. .aid seed 
and rape and mustard oil exported from India in 1913-14 and during' 
the last five years. 


Artielcf. 


1913-14. 

1918-19, 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-2.2, 

1922-23. 

Uapasced — 

Quantity 

. Ton.s 

249,005 

79,662 

122,818 

183,S23 

138,697 

251,931 

Value . . 

£ 

2,851,711 

968,811 

2,646,725 

3,527,111 

2,111,828 

3,721,151' 

Mustard Seed— ^ 
Q^lantity 

. 'I'ons 

6,104 

1,888 

t 2,870 

1,368 i 

752 , 

8,818 

Value . 


I 70,724 

: 48,821 

1 103,701 

34,771 i 

1.5,308 

79,010 

llape and Mustard oil- 
Quantity , 

Callous 

i 407,178 

265,672 

362,905 1 

388,904 ■ 

310,295 

05,954 

420,(57.5 

Value , . 


49,624 

66,532 

. 75,870 j 

75,045 

80,084 
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Karachi and Calcutta are the principal ports concealed. The unit 
sale is the Indian maiind at the former port and the ba;^aal• maund 
at the latter, while shipment is made from Calcutta in drums of 45 lbs, 
'<..)r hall: ca ses of 72 lbs. and from Karachi in tins of 17-| to 18 seers. 

Ra])eseed cake, though accepted on the Continent as cattle fodder, 
is chiefly used in the United Kingdom for maniirial juirposes. Japan 
„ , , has always been a good market for Indian rape- 

apesee ca e. cake, and since 1913-14 a fresh opening 

lias been found to a small extent in the Straits Settlements, The 
■quantity of rapeseed cake (together with sesamimi cake) exported in 
1922-23 was 62,000 tons, valued at £473,200, the principal recipioiit.s 
being Japan and Ceylon. 


Sesame. 

The seed of sesmmm indicimiXi]i auuuai plant thriving in the tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical parts of the world and variously known to the 
. trade as til, teet, gingelly or sesame,, yields a 
rea an pro action. valuable oil. The seed is generally grown in 
India, except in the United Provinces, as a pure crop, and a fair average 
yield is about 300 lbs. to the acre. In Southern India it is probably 
higher. Cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but the 
crop is raised most extensively in Bombay, Burma, Madras and in the 
Central Provinces. The all-India total in a good average year may be 
placed at 6,500,000 acres and the output at 500,000 tons. The 
following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the annual 
yield in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Table No. 95. — Acreage and yield of sesame in India in 1913-14 and 
from 1918-19 onwards. 


Provinces. 


1013-14. 

1918-10. 

1919-20. 

1920-21, 

1921-22. 

1922-23.'» 

Burma .... 

Ot'ntral Provinces and Berar . 
Bomb.ay (including Indian 
States). 

Madras .... 

Hyderabad State . 

United Provinces ■ ■ ( 

B.-nSU 

Bihar and Orissa (&) 

Punjab . . 

Earoda State . - . 

iRaJputana (Kofcab) 

Otlier Provinces . 

Acres. 

(a) 

865.700 
851,200 

809,300 

612,000 

•378,400 

■fS3O,O0ll 

241,000 

219.700 
144,100 

(c) 

(a) 

104,600 

Acres. 

(a) 

497.000 
217,000' 

681.000 
612,000 

207.000 
^925,000 

218.000 
194,000 

61,000 

26,000 

42.000 

15.000 

Acres. 

(a) 

489.000 

621.000 

881,000 

638.000 

168.000 
i f97a,oor; 

210,000 

192.000 

110.000 

73.000 

49.000 

1 48,000 

Acres. 

la) 

709.000 

646.000 

753.000 

620.000 

276.000 
^873,000 

199.000 

167.000 

108.000 

77.000 

56.000 

46.000 

Acres. 

1,034,000 

773.000 

643.000 

778.000 

654.000 

250.000 
^973,000 

208.000 

193.000 

156.000 

75.000 

54.000 

53.000 

Acres. 

865.000 

590.000 

647.000 

727.000 

530.000 

108.000 
isrs.vtw 

156.000 

192.000 

147.000 

76.000 

54.000 

40.000 

f ACKBAflE 


1 5,076,000 

1 3,585,000 

j 4,254,000 

4,432,000 

5,746,000 

5,006,000 


tons . 

i 403.600 

1 278,000 

j 449,000 1 382,000 

"”'518,000^ 

481,000 


* Figuies are subject to revision, 
t Mixed crop. 

(a) Not available. 

(b) Excluding Feudatory States. 

(c) Included under Bombay. 
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Tlic iievv crop comes on to the up-country markets towards tJie end 
of ^sovember and sales are heavy till March. Five qualities are known 
to the trade, white, black, mixed yellotv and red, of which tin', iis'st- 
iiamed is regarded as having the highest oil conteni:. ’'Jin' chief f)ort 
of export for tliis variety is Bombay. 

In the last pre-war year the exports of sc^saine sca'd fj’orn India, 
amounted to 112,200 tons, only exceeded by (lhi.ua with 121,000 i.ons. 

About 50 per cent of the world’s supply is 
Expoifts. found by the British Enqaro, to wliieh India 

contributes half. Between 1870 and 1890 France was the pilneipal 
customer for Indian sesame and took nearly 75 to 85 per cent of tlie 
exports, but this proportion has declined since groiindnut.s displaced 
sesame in the Marseilles market and the trade of the quinquennium, 
1910-11 to 1914-15, indicated an average import of only 33,000 tons, out 
of India’s total of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the pjositiou t^f the trade 
was as follows. The total exports amounted to 78,000 tons, -of which 
21,700 tons went to France, and 19,0|)0 to Austria-Hungary and about 
18,000 to Belgium, other importers being Italy and Germany wdtli very 
much snjiallei' quantities. The distribution of the trade in 191 3-1 4> 
the last pre-war year, and from 1918-19 onwards is indicated in the 
following table. 


Table No. 96. — Share of the frincifal im^>rtmg countrm of sesame in 
1913-14 and f rom 1918-19 onwards. 


Coimtries. 1 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23, 

Belgium 

Erauce . . , 

Austria* .... 
Germany .... 

Italy 

Ceylon. . . 

Egypt . . . . . j 

Aden . > . . . I 

United Kingdom . . . i 

Other countries . . , i 

rQuAjfXITX . . 1 

T0TAI«.t 

(.VAnuE . £ 

Tons. 

33,800 

22,200 

19.000 

16.000 
14,000 

1,B17 

1,242 

870 

3,563 

Tons. 

”150 

”613 

67 

2-16 

1,308 

Tons. 

4,887 

20,224 

1,942 

15,178 

318 

200 

1,323 

5,304 

Tons. 

1,550 

703 

738 

6,052 

829 

”gii 

6 

1,743 

Tons. 

1,975 

2,791 

8,560 

228 

10,687 

1,422 

63 

315 

76 

5,001 

Tons. 
2,426 
0,482 
4,060 
3,416 
11,083 
1,6; 2' 

! 198 

114 
-10 
3,387 

112,201 

2, .384 

49,326 1 11,832 

31,098 

30,436 

1,790,841 

40,070 j 1,562,807 j 310,003 

632,445 

727,020 


* li’igures prior to 1921-22 represent Anstria-Hiingary. 


The figures for the last quinquennium reflect in no uncertain manner 
the increasing competition which Indian sesame is meeting in the 
world markets from Chinese sesame, West African palm kernels, 
and the tendency of soap makers to utilize groundnut in preference,. 

The total exports for 1922-23 are less than a third of those for 19.13-14 
but there was a slight improvement in the volume of the trade, with 
France at the expense of China, while Germany has once more entered 
the list of competitors. 

There have never at any time been exports of any magnitude to the 
United Kingdom or to other parts of the British Empire till ,1,9:],()~17,. 
when 25 iier cent was absorbed by the former. The ports, most con- 
cerned in the shipment, are Bombay and Karachi on the west coast, 
and Cocanada, Bimlipatam, and Yizagapatam on the Bay of Bengal,. 





Of these markets Bombay is far the largest. There are practically 
110 exports from Burma as the entire crop is retained for home con- 
sumption. 


In the Madras Presidency the unit of sale as well as of shipment is 
generally the single gunny bag of 164 lbs. nett, while in Bombay, the 
™ries for shipment from ].« to 1C8 
lbs. nett and in Karachi, the bags weigh 
I bl, 168 or 184 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 20 
Bomba.y maunds and in Karachi the candy of 656 lbs., but quotations 
for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

The percentage of oil in til seed is assumed to be in the neighbourhood 
of 40. Though the oil is generally extracted in crude mills, worked by 
Sesame oil bullocks, the better qualities are clear and 

nearly colourless. Most of it is retained in 
India for cooking purposes and as an illuminant or for anointing the body. 
The average annual export of oil from India was in the neighbourhood 
of 200,000 gallons before the war, ibut since then the volume of trade 
has been subject to considerable fluctuations. The distribution of the 
trade among the principal provinces in the last pre-war year and in 
1922-23 is contrasted in the table below. 


Table No. 97.- — Distribution of the exports of sesame oil according to 
provinces in 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 


Provinces. 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

Bombay (inchiding Sind) 

153,680 

20,991 

85,473 

14,251 

.Madras - . 

53,102 

7,520 

7,366 

1 1,346 

'.Bengal .... 

911 

128 

49 

1 

'Bunna . . , . 

360 

60 

2 

1 

Total 

208,053 

28,699 

92,890 

1 16,608 


The Bombay trade, which is the most important, is mainly with 
Maslqit territory and Mauritius and the war has not created any altera- 
tioninthe direction of exports. Pre-war shipments from Karachi aver- 
aged only 3,000 gallons but in 1916-17 nearly 20,000 gallons and in the 
following year 55,000 gallons went forward, mainly to Aden and Maskat. 

In Madras the principal ports of shipment are Tuticorin for the 
Ceylon market and Madras, Cuddalore and Negapatam for the Straits, 
and the demand is chiefly on behalf of the Indian cooZy population in 
these colonies but the market is a small one. The following table shews 
exports from India in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards, classified 
according to destinations, 
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The ne^'; crop comes on to the np-countiy markets th.e <‘ihI 

of K'ovcmber iiiul sales are hea\y till March. Five qualities a.re Iciiowu 
to the trade, white, bheh, mio>zd yelloiv and red, of vdiieh tlu* lirst- 
named is regarded as haviiig the highest oil content. The chi('i: port- 
of export for this variety is Bombay. 

In the last pre-war year the exports of sesame seed IVojii India 
amounted to 112,200 tons, only exceeded by Cluna witli 121,000 tojis. 

About 50 per cent of the world's sup[)]y is 
Exports. found by the British Empire, to which India 

contributes half. Between 1870 and 1890 France was the ])7’inci])al 
customer for Indian sesame and took nearly 75 to 85 per cent of tire 
exports, but this proportion has declined since groiindimts displaced 
sesame in the Marseilles market and the trade of the quinquennium, 
1910-11 to 1914-15, indicated an average import of only 33,000 tons, out 
of India’s total of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the position of the trade 
was as follows. The total exports amounted to 78,000 tons, -of which 
21,700 tons went to France, and 19, 0|)0 to Austria-Hungary and about 
18,000 to Belgium, other importers being Haly and Germany witli very 
much snjaller quantities. The distribution of the trade in 1913“14> 
the last pre-war year, and from 1918-19 onwards is indicated in the 
following table. 


Table No. 96. — Sha4'e of the principal impprting countries of sesame in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1918-10. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1022-23. 

. . 

Belgium ... 

France . . , . 

Austria* . 

Germany .... 
Italy ... 

Ceylon 

Egypt i 

Aden . 

United Kingdom . 

Other countries 

fQuANTITX . 

roi'AM 

(,Vai.t:e . £ 

Tons. 

33,800 

22,200 

19.000 

16.000 
14,000 

! 1,617 

1,242 

1 

1 3,563 

Tons. 

’*150 

”613 

67 

2*16 

’T,308 

Tons. 

4,837 

20,224 

1,942 

a'5',178 

318 

200 

1,323 

5,304 

Tons. 

1,660 

703 

738 

6,652 

829 

”cii 

6 

1,743 

Tons. 

1,975 

2,791 

8,660 

228 

10,687 

1,422 

63 

316 

76 

6,001 

Tons. 
2,426 , 
9,482 
4,660 
3,410 
11,083 
1,6:' 2 
198 
114 
49 
3,887 

: 112,201 

2,384 

49,820 1 11,832 

31,098 

"8(1,430 

1,790,811 

40,076 

1,602,807 j 310,903 

632,445 

727,020 


* Figures prior to 1921*22 reprosenl; Austrla-Himgary. 

The figures for the last quinquennium reflect in no uncertain manner 
the increasing competition which Indian sesame is meeting in the 
world markets from Chinese sesame, West African palm kernels- 
and the tendency of soap makers to utilize groundnut in preference* 

The total exports for 1922-23 are less than a third of those for 1913-14 
but there was a slight improvement in the volume of the trade, witli 
France at the expense of China, while Germany has once more entered 
the list of competitors. 

There have never at any time been exports of any magnitude to tlie. 
United Kingdom or to other parts of the British Empire till 1916-17,. 
when 25 per cent was absorbed by the former. The ports, most con- 
cerned in the shipment, are Bombay and Karachi on the west coast. 
<and Cocanada, Bimlipatam, and Vizagapatam on the Bay of Bengal.. 
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Of these markets Bombay is far the largest. There are practically 
no ex])orts from Burma as the entire crop is retained for home con- 
sumptiom 

In the Aliiidras Presidency the unit of sale as well as of shipment is 
genera, lly the single gunny bag of 164 lbs. nett, while in Bombay, the 
Unito(.alca„d.Mpme„.. '“8^ Varies for sHpment from lOi to' 168 
Jibs, nett and in Karachi, the bags weigh 
1()4, 168 or 184 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 20 
-Bombay maiinds and in Karachi the candy of 056 ibs., but quotations 
for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

The percentage of oil in til seed is assumed to be in the neighbourhood 
of 40. Though the oil is generally extracted in crude mills, worked by 
Sesame oil bullocks, the better qualities are clear and 

sesame oi. nearly colourless. Most of it is retained in 

India for cooking purposes and as an illuininant or for anointing the body. 
The average annual export of oil from India w-as in the neighbourhcod 
of 200,000 gallons before the war, ibut since then the volume of trade 
has been subject to considerable fluctuations. The distribution of the 
trade among the principal provinces in the last pre-war year and in 
1922-23 is contrasted in the table below. 


Table No. 97 . — Distribution of the exports of sesame oil according to 
provinces in 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 


Provinces. 

1913-U. 

1922-23. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 


Clallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

. & 

Bombay (including Sind) 

153,680 

20,991 

85,473 

14,261 

.Madras . . . . 

53,102 

7,520 

7,366 

1,346 

1 

P>ongai . • • 

911 

128 

49 

1 

Burma . . . 

360 

60 

2 

1 

Total 

208,053 

28,699 

92,890 

1 15,608 


The Bombay trade, which is the most important, is mainly with 
Maskpt territory and Mauritius and the war has not created any altera- 
tion in the direction of exports. Pre-war shipments from Karachi aver- 
aged only 3,000 gallons but in 1916-17 nearly 20,000 gallons and in the 
fSlowiiig year 55,000 gallons went forward, mainly to Aden and Maskat. 

In Madras the principal ports of shipment are Tuticorin for the 
Ceylon market and Madras, Cnddalore and Negapatam for tlie Straits, 
and the demand is chiefly on behalf of the Indian cooly population in 
these colonies but the market is a small one. The followung table shews 
exports from India in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards, classified 
according to destinations. 
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Table ^^■o. 98 .-— of the prineipal imporlimj GomUrieH of se,'ioi}n‘ oil 
in 1913-14 ayid from 1918-19 onwards. 


Coiiufcri(!..3. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1 922-23. 

:Maskat TerrifcoTy and Tracial 
Oman, 

Aclfin and dependencies ; 

Ceylon 

Oerman East AWcaf . 

.Straits Settlements 

Manritius .and depoudcncies » 
Natal . , . . 

United Kingdom . . . 

Other eountries . 

Gallons, 

fi»,570 

Gal Iona. 
27,304 

Gallons. 

81,400 

(iiillons. 

90,441 

Calionn. 

42,984 

Calionf!. 

62.819 

.35,9-17 

31,909 

10,443 

15,397 

0,089 

5,092 

4,199 

34,933 

2,591 
4,89 1 
3,631 
993 
16,327 
2,070 
79 
55,041 

3,264 
3,153 
1,705 
407 
13,(ir*2 
4,754 
10,998 ; 
40,095 1 

2,435 

1,844 

5,9 IS 
515 
1,07S 
301 
35,510 

3,901 

3,517 

15,328 

830 

240 

36,155 

529 

2,909 

l.Stt’l’ 

1 1,9SS 

1 2:!,47(i 

1'871. 

! :'!!)» 

1 7,751 

rQuANTm . ' 

208,113 

! 112, .500 

168,508 ! 

107,832 

104,289 

i 92,800 

TOIAIi < ] 

(.Vaiue . .fi 1 

28,699 j 

19,657 

36,763 j 

■ 22,107 j 

18,247 

1 15,(508 


t Shown as “ Tanganyika Territory ” from 1921-22 onwards. 


The unit, of sale of the oil in Bombay is tlie niaund of 28 Ib.s, atid in 
Karachi of 82|- lbs. Shipment is made from the former port, in 2-tin 
eases of 84 lb.s. or cask.s of 5 ewts, :i.nd from 

Unit of sale andsBipment. 17,1 13 

sales are generally on the candy of 500 lbs. and sli.ij)nicnt is m:ul,e i)i 
casks of 400 to 600 lbs. In Tixticorin the oil is shipped in casks contain- 
ing 80 gallons and in Negapatam in tins of 4 gallons, 

There is practically no foreign market*for the cake except in Ceylon 
where it is in considerable demand for mamirial purposes. In India it is 
more commonly used as cattle fodder either 
esame cake. alone 01 “ ill conjunction with (coconut 

cake). The combined total volume of exports of sesame and rape cake 
in 1922-23 amounted to as much as 62,000 tons, valued at £473,200, 
Japan and Ceylon being the principal recipients. 


Cotton Seed. 

In the matter of production of cotton seed, India occupies a position 
next only to that of the United States of America, contributing annually 
about 2,000,000 tons of the world’s total of 
ro ucUon. ^ 11,000,000, but .scientific utilization of the 

greater part of her supplies has scarcely yet been attempted. 

Exports of cotton seed from India vary from year to year according 
to the season, for when there is any scarcity it is hoarded as winter feed 
_ for cattle, but even in a year of plenty they 

probably do not exceed 15 per cent of the., seed 
available. About 200,000 tons are required annually for sowing and 
the normal coiLSiimption in the Punjab, as food for miich-cow.s, has been 
estimated at about the same figure. Considerable quantities are also 
crushed for oil and cake, but the balance, available for cx],)ort, .slioulcl 
largely exceed the 300,000 tons which is the average of the three years 
preceding the war. The trade, such as it is, may be desciibtxl a.s of 
modern growth, originating in inquiries from the United Kingdom for 
Indian seed, about the year 1900, in consequence of German competition 
in the Egyptian cotton seed market at a time when a scarcity of olive 
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oil a,iul wcwuiio, in. the market a.ixd the necessity of finding substitutes for 
prej)n.rati<)u of lard and margarine coincided with the discovery of 
,a ne,w jtroc.ess of ’luilling the seed cheaply. From 1901-02 onwards tJie 
Viirlue oi: exports progressed steadily until 1913-14. In I 'J00d)l the total 
\vsi,s ! I.,2r)(i to.iis only, but it rose in the following year to 101,800 tons 
.u,ud in. lOlO-l I. to nearly 300,000 tons. The figures of total quantity 
u.nd n,.ud t.lio percentage of shipments to the United .Kingdom 

during ilie last ten years are given below. 

Tauivm .No. ami value of ex'ports of cotton seed andpereen- 

tage. of sltvpmcnls to the United Kingdom from 1913-14 to 1922-23. 



Year. 


Quantity, i 

Value. 

I Percentage 
jto the United 
i Kingdom. 



: ;U 

Tons. 1 
284,327 

£ 

1.410,743 

i 98 

inist-ir. . 


207,789 1 

1,004,524 

1 97 

lOliWlC, . 



95,004 

445,077 

i 98 

lOKun . 



39,030 i 

203,940 

94 

1917-18 . 


• 1 

1,075 1 

9,587 

1 Nil. 

1918-19 . 



1,454 ; 

. 11,810 

1 Nil. 

1919-20 , 



248,749 j 

2,437,085 

\ 98 

1920-21 . 


■ * 

99,900 1 

000,937 

! 98 

1921-22 . 



92,221 1 

684,395 

1 95 

1922-23 . 


' ® ’ 1 

183,192 t 

1,314,807 

I 99 


The United Kingdom percentage in 1900-01 was only 62. While the 
war lasted there was a progressive decline, due partly to freight difii- 
culties and parti}'' to a fall in prices, but 1919-20 marked a recovery 
almost to pre-war levels, which however was not sustained in 1920-21 
and the following year, and the figures for 1922-23 though more encour- 
aging, are less than two-thirds of those for 1913-14. About 92 per cent of 
the cotton seed exported in a normal year goes from Bombay, 6 per cent 
from Karachi and 1-| per cent from Madras ports. Shipments of the 
seed are usually effected between January and July. 

The usual qualities of seed obtainable in the market are (1) Bombay, 
(2) Dellii-Caivnpore, (3) A?nerican (from seed originally imported from 
America), all shipped from Bombay and known 
Trade varieties. Bombay in the United .Kingdom market, 

(4) Coniilla (Eastern Bengal) chiefly shipped from Calcutta and (5) 
Rangoon, exported from Burma. Of these (2), (4) and (5) are generally 
reg^irded as inferior as they contain a larger percentage of damaged 
worm-eaten seeds. The American quality commands normally a. 
small pr<'mium over Bombay, though it is the latter that is most exten- 
sively ('X])ortcd. Siiipments from Karachi are mostly of varieties (2) and 
(;>). ^ Imluiai cotton seed generally belongs to the class known as ' white ’ 
or ' fiir,:;^y/ as in addition to the outer layer of true cotton fibre, it has 
on ii. j!,ii underlayer of fliifl or lint which is not removed before ship- 
nieuf. It is valued in Europe on the basis of 18 per cent oil, but the 
avcTJign }deld of oil in India is considerably lower. In Burma the oil 
ooii'toiU; is normally assumed to be 10 per cent only. 
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Tlie unit oi sale in tli,e Bombay market is tke candy of 78i lbs. grosS' 
iaJ(‘ quale, wliile contracts’ Avith tlie United Kingdoin are j)er ton of 
2,240 lbs. cA.f. In Karachi ssUes are based 
Umt of sale and shipment standard mauiid. Th <5 unit of sJii]nncnt 

in Bombay is the bag of 14-0 lbs., in Karachi the bag (jf 12By lbs. and 
in Madras 165 lbs., but there is a good deal of latitude at th,e 'fi’j'st port 
in ])articiilar in. the weights shipped. 

In comparison with other vegetable oils, the production of cotton seed 
oil in India is very limited. The seed is not decorticated before crush- 
ing. In 1913-14 only 2,507 gallons were shi])- 
Cottonseed oil. entire quantity being from the Bombay 

Presidency, but rvhile the war lasted there was an aj)preciable develoj)- 
ment of the trade in Burma where a good quality of oil was jjroduced, 
the residue known as foots being sold in Rangoon for the manufac- 
ture of cheap soap. The oil was packed in Rangoon in 40-ib. tins at 
the factory and shipped mostly to the United Kingdom, but a consider- 
able quantity also found its way ta Australia. The following table 
illustrates the vicissitudes of the trade [which reached its apex in 1919-20 
but has since practically ceased owdng to the complete elimination 
of the United Kingdom market. 

Table No. 100 . — Quantity and value of cottonseed oil exported from, 
onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Gallons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 






2,507 

347 

1914-15 . 






12,471 

1,059 

19ir3-li> . 






43,030 

4,031 

1916-17 . 






84,150 

10,004 

1917-18 . 






70,308 

9,595 

1918-19 , 






9,350 

1,183 

1919-20 . 






132,480 

25,702 

1920-21 . 






18,977 

4,208 

1921-22 . 






486 

05 

1922-23 . 






8 

2 


The unit of sale in Bombay is the maund of 28 lbs. and the oil is 
shipped in 42-lb. tins. Sales are made in Rangoon per 100 viss of 
360 lbs. 

There is no considerable market in India for cottonseed cake as. 
cattle fodder, as it is usual to give milch-cows the uncnished seed, and 
there should be considerable quantities avail- 
Cottonseed cake. markets for the oik 

could be found. 10,000 tons valued at £50,000 were exported in 1 913-14 
to which Burma contributed half, though in point of production of seed 
her share was only 1 per cent. 90 per cent of this went to the United 
Kingdom. In 1914-15 the effects of the war began to be felt and the 
value of the cake exported was only £31,000 and in the following year it 
dropped still lower to £23,000. The totals for 1916-17 and 1917-18: 
were £16,500 and £800, with a partial recovery in 1918-19 to £7,000. 
In 1920-21, 8,72 ns were exported, valued at £62,354, chiefly to the 
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LTnited Kingdom and Japan, and the corresponding figures for 1922-23! 
were 3,429 tons and £28,628. Outside Burma, the trade in. cottonseed 
cake is confined almost entirely to Bombay, whence vshipment is made' 
in bags of j.(>8 to 180 lbs, gross. The unit of sale in Burma is a 100 viss 
of 360 lbs. and shipment is effected in bags, weighing 200 to 224 lbs. nett,. 

Castor Seed. 

Tlu! castor oil ])la,nt {^ricinun communis) has long been cultivated in. 
ind.ia, bne until the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
Pwdiiction considerable imports, doubtless for medicinal 

w lie ion. purposes, of the oil and no recorded exports either 

of oil or seed. Foreign trade in the Indian seed is indeed of comparatively 
recent groAvtli. The plant is so widely grown over India as a mixed, 
crop that no accurate estimate can be attempted of the area under it, 
but the jmovinces, where it is principally grown, are Madras (particularly 
in the Ceded Districts), Hyderabad State, Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces. A fair average yield is SOOIto 400 lbs. of seed i3er acre and the 
ccop takes eight to t-welve months to mature. The annual outturn 
3nay be put at between 250,000 and 300,000 tons per annum. Two 
principal varieties of the plant are cultivated. The oil, which, before the 
invasion of kerosene and electric light, was in scarcely less demand 
than coconut oil as an illuminant for the houses of Europeans and 
Indians alike, is derived chie:^y from the large-seeded variety : the well- 
known medicinal oil from the small-seeded. The seeds after picking 
are sun-dried and husked and are then ready for the market. Four 
chief qualities are recognised by the trade, namely, Bombay small seed 
{Deccan), Madras small seed (Deccan), Gaumj)ore and Calcutta. The 
two first-named are very similar and only differ in the port of shipment* 
The characteristic of Calcutta qualitj^ is a bold seed, and this is even 
more marked in the case of Cawnpore. Keither quality gives such a high 
yield of oil as the smaller seed. The crop comes on to the markets up- 
country in March and April but the bulk of the sales are completed by 
the end of May. 

Though Java, Indo-China and Manchuria are beginning to grow 
castor on a commercial scale, India yet commands a preponderating share 
of the world’s export trade in the seed. The 
Exports, recorded export w^as some 225 tons' in 

1877-78, but in the next year 11,880 tons were shipped and in 1913-14 
134,888 tons. War conditions then emphasized the disadvantages of 
shipping raw material instead of the less bulky and more valuable manu- 
factured product and while the exports of oil temporarily shewed satis- 
factory expa,nsion, those of seed fell away. In pre-war times the United 
.Kingdom took nearly half the exports. About 80 per cent of the arrivals 
in the United Kingdom went to Hull to be crushed and the balance was- 
re-exported to Eiissia and the United States. The United States trade,, 
direct and through United Kingdom ports, has always been very steady.. 
The volume of exports to Gerniahyin 1913-14 was, it should beremarked,. 
nearly 100 ].3er cent above the average for the previous five years. 
The feature of recent years has been an improved American demand,, 
while i]i 1022-23 France has nearly reached pre-w^ar parity. 
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Table I\o. l^\ \ -Ex-imrts of castor seed from India accordivy to destina- 
tions in 1913-14 midfrmn 1918-19 onwards. 


1913-14. 1 191S-10. : 1919-20. 


1921-22. ; 1922-23. 


United Kingdom . . 

Franco . . . . 

United States of AmGriea 
BelRium . , . 

Italy . . . . , 

■Germany 

■Spain . , . . . 

Australia .... 
-Other countries ... 

C Quantity . 

TOl’AIi 


Tons. 

Tana. ^ 

Tons. 

3’ons. i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

! 

62,838 1 

2,849 

7,042 : 

11,62B 

J6,I40 

30,980 

16,735 

1.025 

1,178 

7,596 

15,039 

30,279 


‘890 

3,790 

20,615 

33.924: 

1.1:,832 


410 

701 

4,401 

8;2.14 

11,788 , 

*1,127 

3,203 1 

! 1,908 

2,6.50 

8.010 

9,671 




50 

400 

97.6 



1 ’ ’200 

1,400 

1,756 

589 

l'278 , 


590 

802 

,321 

1 

11 

” 87 

1 62 

156 

100 

1.34,789 

1 81,989 ■! 

, 8,464 

1 15,531 

1 48,798 

83,013 

1,3.36,649 

1 1,534,328 ] 

154,227 

1 234,104 

1 693,824 

1,222,432 


The bulk of the seed is exported from Bombay, wliicli receives its 
.supplies from Berar and Hyderabad as well as from tlie Presidency. 
Tbe exports from Calcutta are usually from Bihar and the Unite tl 
Provinces, but in the last two years|of the war, a good deal of the seed 
shipped was railed Up from the north-eastern districts of Madras, whence 
freight was unobtainable. The Madras export trade, which comes 
next in importance, is centred at Cocanada. The small-seeded varieties, 
locally known as Coasts and Waranyals, go from the former port and 
.SalemSt which are large-seeded, from the latter. 13,000 tons’ were exported 
from Madras in 1917-18 to the United Kingdom for the Aircraft Board. 

In 1918-19 to satisfy the increasing demands of the Air Ministry, the 
Director of Oils and Seeds Supply in London made arrangements for 
the purchase of Indian castor seed on lines similar to those for linseed. 
Under this scheme, over 40,000 tons of castor seed were shipped from 
Bombay, 11,000 tons from Madras and 3,200 from Calcutta. 

The distribution of the trade among the principal ports in the last 
pre-war year is contrasted below with that for 1922-23. A remarkable 
increase will be noted in the proportion of the shipments from Cocanada. 


'Table No. 102 . — Share of the jyrincipal ports in the export of castor seed 
from India in 1913-li and 1922-23. 


i 

Ports. 

1913-14. 1 

. 1922-23. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity, j 

Percentage. 

Bombay 

Tons. 

115,389 

8.5 

Tons. 

‘ 49.501 

59 

Calcutta .... 

9,989 

7 

i 1,090 

'1 

■'Cocanada . . . . i 

6,977 

0 

1 27,850 

33 

Madras . . • 

' 2,451 1 

" 1 

i 303 

■4 


The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 20 Bombay maunds and 
in Calcutta the bafjaar maiind. iShipment goes forward from the former 
port in single B twills of 154 to 168 lbs. nett 
Unit of sale and shipment, and from Calcutta in bags of 150 lbs. nett. The 
unit of shipment at Cocanada and Madras 
is the bag of 164 lbs. nett, while sales are on the basis of the candy of 





500 ibs. in Madras and the bag of 164 lbs. in Cocaiiada. Quotations for 
export are per ton of 2.240 lbs. nett, c.f./. 

{Jastoi* oil figured in Indian's export trade much earlier than castor- 
seed, 20,207 lbs. being sold at the East India sales in 1804 at a price- 
which works out at 22a, M. a gallon. In 
Castor oil. 1889-90, 2,664,990 gallons of oil were ex- 

poited, but the, primitive methods of extraction and inferior 
quidit}’- of the oil (due in part to deliberate adulteration) turned 
the scale thereafter in favour of the export of the seed and the- 
pendulum did not swing hack again until after the outbreak of war.. 
In 1912-13 the total had fallen below a million gallons, of which nearly 
the whole went to the United Kingdom and British Possessions, parti- 
cularly to Australia and New Zealand. The figures of export for the- 
list five years are shown in the folio-wing table. The oil content of castor- 
seed is about 40 per cent. 

Table No* - Qumitity and vaMe of castor oil exported in 1913-14 
and from 19JB-19 onwards. 



191.^-14. i 

191S-19. 1 

1919-20. 

j 1920-21. 

1921-22. , 

1922-23.. 

Ql'ANTlTV 

VALlTi: 

. liallons 1,007,001 ' 

. . £ 92,504 ! 

l,er)S,a39 

298,102 

297,029 

66,093 

306,34(5 
50,918 ! 

193,459 1 
27,410 

602,877 

97,491 


A good deal of the country -pressed oil is retained for home consump- 
tion, chiefly as a lubricant and an illuminant. Large quantities are- 
also utilized for dressing leather and in the manufacture of Turkey red. 
oil. A considerable quantity of Madras-grown castor seed is railed to 
Calcutta for crushing. There are a great number of small oil mills in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta worldng with castor, in addition to two 
or three European-managed concerns. 

Even with the improvement in the volume of export between 1915- 
and 1918 the figures of 1889-90 were not attained, and after the armis- 
tice, there has been again a marked set-back, though the great enhance- 
ment in price, which has meanwhile taken place, raised the total values 
of 1922-23 above those of 1913-14. The distribution of the trade is- 
shown in the next table. 

Table No, 104. — Exports of castor oil from India in 1913-14 and from 
1918-19 07iwards according to countries. 


-- ■ - - . 1 




Ocnmti-ies. | 1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 1921-22. 

1 (Salloiis. 

..AuUvalia . . . . i 360,252 

Xew Kealaud . . . i 146,659 

Straits Settlciiu-nrs . . | 141,414 

JVlaiU'itius . . . ■ 1 92,050 

United .ItT-iupdoni . . . 87.256 

(!(‘.ylon . . • • i 7.3,730 

Union of Sooth .Afriea . . ' 50,609 

Gallons. 

14,977 

38,997 

3,073 

17,069 

893,776 

11,930 

26,530 

Gallons. 

11,349 

22,389 

17,363 

59,882 

9,445 

17,121 

91,682 

Gallons. Gallons. 

32,503 23,811 

116,682 1.5,363 

15,206 17,444 

44,457 33,414 

2,313 32,950 

22,099 25,961 

37,469 17,680 

Siam . . . . . 1 16,273 

I’oi'lunufte lia-it .\t-n(.'a . , . , 8,365 I 

Italy . . . . - 1 • • i 

France . . . .1 

Othiii- countries . . . : 21,043 1 

336 

1 627,173 

I 4,678 

689 

2,409 

4,472 

1 60,323 

142 

6,429 4,009 

48 

. .. 1,089 

28,480 20,924 
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The total imports of castor' oil into the United Kingdom in 19.14 
.■a,ud 1915 were only 196,000 and 177,000 gallons, respectively, but -witli. 
the inereiising demand for herself and her Allies of tin's oil for 
the lubncation of aeroplane engines the total for 1910 was over 
1,300,000 gallons, of which Ind'a supplied 1,220,000 gallons. Tlie 
figures for 1917-18 and 1918-19 were 1,080,000 and 893,800 gallons, 
respectively. Tlie feature of the returns for 1922-23 is the preponderat- 
ing share once more taken by the United Kingdom. 

In 1922-23 68 per cent of the oil was exported from Cocanada and 
the balance from Calcutta (30 per cent) and Madras. In Calcutta the 
unit of sale is the bazaar maund and shipment 
Unit of sale and shipment, jg jjjade in cases Containing 17 gallons or half 
■cases of 8-|- gallons or iii , 5-gallon drums. The oil is shipped from 
Bombay in tins or cans of 7 and 40 lbs. or in casks of 588 lbs., while 
Cocana'da prefers the barrel of 400 lbs. nett. The unit of sale at the 
latter port is the candy of 500 lbs. 

The actual production of castor cake is difficult to estimate, but 
the internal consumption for niani|rial purposes is considerable, parti- 
cularly for tea and sugarcane. The presence of 
Castor cake. ^ poisonous substance, called ricin, remaining 

in the cake after the oil has been extracted, renders it unsuitable for 
'Cattle fodder. In pre-war years the average quantity exported was in 
the neighbourhood of 6,000 tons, but this has fallen in the last two 
years to less than a thousand tons. • 

Table No. 105 . — Exports of castor cake from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantities. 

Values. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 






4,902 

19,386 

1914-15 . 






3,947 

13,839 

1915-10 . 






11,476 

44,906 

1916-17 . 






9,999 

46,886 

1917-18 . 






2,896 

13,637 

191S-19 . 






4,284 

23,297 

1919-20 . 






4,050 1 

27,917 

1920-21 . 






1,639 

12,971 

1921-22 






864 

4,873 

1922-23 . 






952 

5,600 


The bulk of the shipments was made from Coe in ^ da, Tuticorin 
•and Madras, in that order, and 95 per cent of the whole went to 
Ceylon for tea estates, the unit of shipment being the bag of KM and 
196 lbs. The unit of sale is generally the bag of 164 lbs., but the 
^candy of 500 lbs. is also employed in Madras. 
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Copra. 

It is estimated that tiie value of the products of the coconut in the 
^A'orld’s markets in the year before the outbreak of wa}‘ exceeded £70 
^ ^ millions or nearly double the value of the world's 

Area ahd Suction. outimt of rubber. The coconut palm (cocos 
?iucifem) makes four principal contributions to 
commerce, viz., (a) oojyra, the dried kernel of the nut, (b) coconut oil, 

• the oil extracted from (a), (c) poowac, the residual cake, and (d) coir, the 
fibre derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed 
rainfall, a sandy soil containing plenty of decayed vegetable matter and 
not liable to become water logged and protection from strong winds 
are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean temperature 
•should be from 75° F. to 85° F., and the mean annual rainfall should 
not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow particularly well close to 
the sea, but there is no reason why a plantation should not be successful 
up to ah altitude of 2,000 feet provided that other requirements 
are fulfilled. In India the tracts where the coconut flourishes best 
are the Kathiawar, Kanara and Eatnagiri districts of Bombay, and 
Malabar and South Kanara districts and the Godavari delta in Madras, 
the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin, the lower basins of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta 
in Burma. No estimate can be attempted of the acreage under 
coconut in India, but it must be very considerable. 

Whereas in exceptionally well-situated areas the yield of a single 
mature tree may run up to 200 nuts, the average may be placed at 50 to 
76 nuts a tree and in Malabar the outturn per acre may range from 4,000 
to 6,000 nuts equivalent to one ton of copra. The acreage under 
coconut cultivation in the Madras Presidency has been estimated at 
800,000 (of which more than half is assigned to Malabar alone) with a 
total annual yield of at least two milliards of nuts. There are no large 
plantations under one management, and the industry has hitherto been 
almost entirely in the hands of small Indian cultivators. The produce 
of the Coromandel coast, as of Bombay and Bengal, largely disappears in 
local consum])tion. The total internal consumption of coconuts in 
India has been roughly estimated at 400 million nuts a year, but is 
probably much higher. 

The most important coconut product, copra, which is the trade name 
for the dried kernel of the nut, had nearly doubled in price during the 
five years preceding the war. Malabar copra* is sun-dried in the sand 
by the sea-shore or in cemented yards (knoAvn as barbecues) under 
iiete, the process taking from 5 to 10 days and at seasons when non- 
liability to damage from rain is practically assured. 

The exports of copra from India never at any time represented more 
than a seventh of the world’s trade in this article and have always 
been considerably smaller than those of Ceylon, 
Exports of copra. whose exports in 1914 exceeded 70,000 tons\ 

, The value of the exports from the Malabar Coast ports trebled between 
the years 1908-09 and 1913-14, ; but since then have substantially 

* i. e., the copm of the ■wrest coast from Mangalore to Cape Comorin. 
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declined and t-lie total for 1923-24 is more likely to approximate to 
that of 1921-22 tlian that of 1922-23. 

It would seem that shippers are finding increasing difficulty in securing 
supplies at prices acceptable to purchasers in the United .Kingdom and 
on the Continent in competition with the Ceylon and Manilla product. 
Although cocount cultivation on the West Coast is extending and 
increasing the potential supplies of copra in the market, the exportable 
surplus seems to be dwindling. So far as this tendency represents 
a larger internal demand for crashing purposes, it is to India’s benefit^ 
but it is not reflected in any larger shipments of coconut oil. 


Table No. 106. —ExporCs of copra and coconut oil contrasted from. 191o-14 
to .1922-23 with index number. 


Year. 

Copea. 

COCOIfUT OIX. 

Tons. 

Index Nos. 

Gallons. 

Index Nos. 

1W3-14 . . . 

38,191' 1 

100 

1,091,477 

100 

1914-15 .... 

31,846 1 

83 

1,824,539 

167 

1916-16 .... 

15,678 

41, 

2,044,894 

187 

1916-17 . . . . 

26,606 

70 

2,061,314 

188 

1917-18 

5,873 

16 

3,173,601 

291 

1918-19 . . . . 1 

461 

1 

7,198,407 

660 

1919-20 .... 

I 10,641 

28 

i 4,763,780 

436 

1920-21 .... 

2,736 

7 

1,846,046 

169 

1921-22 . . 

! 2,974 

8 

! 992,139 

91 

1922-23 . . . 

1 13,949 

V 

j 834,243 

76 


In the five years preceding the war Germany took nearly Y3 per cent 
of the exports of copra and only 33 per cent of the exports of coconut 
oil The copra was crushed at Hamburg, and in 1913 alone 30,236' 
metric tons of oil were shipped thence to the United Kingdom for 
conversion iuto margarine. The copra trade was therefore hard hit 
by the elimination of Germany as a customer, but the shipping season 
of 1914-15 was over before war was declared. France developed a 
limited demand, but the United Kingdom took little imtil 1919-20. In 
the following table are shown the quantities exported in recent years 
with the share of the principal ports. 


Table No. 107. — Exports of copra in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards 
showiny ilw share cf the principal ports. 


Ports 

1913-14 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

' 

21 -22. 

1922-23. 

Madras Presi- 




i 



dency — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Cochin , 

27,22.5 


6,692 

262 i 

1,334 

6,289 

Calicut . 

4,289 

1 

608 

1,978 , 

397 

1 990- 

Badagara 

4,134 



40 j 

905 

40.31 

Telliclierry 

2,438 


43 

201 ■, 

125 

1 64f! 

Bomhay Presi- 






: V deD-oy-" 







Bombay 

■ 85 

: 322 

3,231 

|- . 139 

186 

' 78' 

Total Madeas 




I , , ■ 'o 

AXD Bombay . 

38,171 

1 \ 323 

- 10,574 

1 2,620 

/ 2,947 

1 13,934 

Total All Inufa 

38,191 

451 

10,641 

1 2,736 

2,974, 

[ 13,949 
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Exporters of copra experienced a serious set-back in 1918-19, owing to 
tie difficult}?- of securing freight for such a bulky and unpo])ular cargo, and 
the onh’- foreign shipment in the year from Madras ports was a paltry 
13 cwts. to the Bahrein Islands, while the total for all India did not 
exceed 450 tons. In 1920-21 and the following year the falling off is 
attributed to the high prices prevailing localty for copra, but in 1922-23 
Germany was an active buyer as well as the United Kingdom and a 
considerable, if temporary, recovery was recorded. 

The unit of export is uniformly the bag of 126 lbs., the copra being 
sliced into small pieces and so packed, but as it loses some v?eight in 
transit (about 2 to 3 per cent) between 
Umt of sale and shipment. and Europe, payments are usually, 

made on the basis of delivered weights. The unit of sale iu Cochin 
is the candy of 600 lbs., and in Madras the Dutch candy of 672 lbs, 
Copia is practically all sold forward on c. i. /. contracts either to the 
United Kingdom or to Continental ports, but the majority of these con- 
tracts are' put through in the commercial sale rooms in Mincing Lane, 
as the business is financed from London and worked almost entirely 
through London brokers. The season for shipment lasts from October to 
May in Cochin and from December to May in other ports, inconsider- 
able shipments being also made from Madras and Cocanada. 

Malabar copra has for years commanded a higher price than any 
other in the -world’s markets, because it is wholly siui-dried, which 
is said to secure a higher oil cohtent as well as a better colour, whereas 
elsewhere, as in Ceylon, owing to the uncertainty of the weather, much 
of the copra is dried artificially under cover over grills or in kilns or 
hot-air rotary machines. 

Copra has a very high oil content (from 60 to 70 per cent) and 
the resultant product is not only in great demand for the manufacture 
of edible oils and fats but also in connection 
Coconut oil. making. The best Malabar copra 

yields a higher percentage of oil than that of Ceylon, West Africa 
or the Philippines. Before kerosene came into general use coconut oil 
was India’s principal illuminant. It is still -widely employed for toilet 
purposes. The export trade before the war was practically confined 
to the Malabar littoral, where the oil, though extracted for the most 
part in chehJcus or primitive country mills of the pestle and mortar type, 
Avas of excellent quality and under the trade name of CooMn oil com- 
manded a premium of 15 to 20 per cent in the world’s markets as 
against Ceylon oil. There are now a number of power-driven concerns, 
kno%yn as ‘chuck’* mills in Cochin, Calicut and Alleppey working on 
practically the same principle, except that the mortar and not the 
pestle revolves, driven by small oil engines. While the yield of hot 
pressed oil is higher, cold pressed oil is of a better colour. The 
i)est Cochin oil, which is filtered before shipment, is so clear as 
to be scarcely distinguishable from water. The obstacle to shipment 
by tank steamer is the fact that coconut oil solidifies at about 70° F. 
Tlie l.'ost oil from Cochin is shipped in casks of white cedar {dysoxylon 

* A corruplioH of the Malayalam word ‘ ohekku’ meaning ‘ a Hmall mill ’ raeationecl 
above. 
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mdabaHami) weigliing 15 cwte nett wliicli added not lesi? than 
Es, 30 per ton to the cost in pre-war times, hut other luiits like, pipes 
of 15 and 20 cwts. nett, hogsheads of 4 cwts. and two-tin eases, 
containing 68 to 741hs. of oil, are not unknown. Tlie unit of sale in 
Oocliin is the candy of 600 lbs. but the price usually (|nof.ed. for export is 
so much per ton/, o. h. Cochin, the ton being according to tlie (Vx.-jiin 
tonnage scale of 14 cwts. The unit of shipinejit in Calcutta is the 5 
gallon d;nim, or cases and half eases containing 17 and 81 ga-llons of 
oil, respectively. In the following table the exports and lh.e jtrincij>aJ. 
destinations in the last jne-war year are contrasted, with, those for 
1922-23. 


Table No. 108. — Exports of coconut oil {(juantity and value) and the 
princifdl destinations in 1913-14 and 1922-23. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

- 

- m 

Quantity, r 

Value. 

■ 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

223,750 

31,759 

304,050 

57,079 

United States of America 

447,004 

03,070 

190,535 

31,389 

Britisli Possessions 

30,132 

4,687 

0:5,450 

11,019 

Ctermany . . 

163,032 

22,857 

.58,921 

^,001 

Holland .... 

29,283 

.4,110 

33.011 

5,807 

Belgium . 

43,571 

0,212 

24,000 

3,607 

Sweden ... 

1 119,541 ! 

10,996 

18,061 ^ 

2,608 

E’rance . 

i 8,492 1 

1,214 ! 



Italy ... 

( 6,566 i 

795 1 



Other countries . 

1 19,840 1 

3,307 

9l‘C09 

15,103 


1 1,091,477 

1 ■' 

155,073 

834,243 ; 

134,733 


Gferinany always took more copra tlian oil, against which there was a 
tariff wall, and the bulk of the poowac (coconut cake). Coco-butter of 
good quality is being manufactured on a commercial scale at Pondi- 
cherry and at Ernakulam, and there is an increasing demand for the 
oil in connection with the numerous small factories, making soap by 
the cold process, which are springing up all over southern India. 

The trade has always centred in Cochin. Out of 1,091,477 
gallons exported from India in 1013-14, the share of this port 
was 1,056,532 gallons. (The exports from Ceylon 
Ports of shipment. exceeded 64 'million gallons and in 

1914, 6 million gallons.) A feature of the last two years of the war was 
a marked increase in the exports from Calcutta, where the mills to 
a great extent depend upon Ceylon for their supplies of copra. Whereas 
in 1915-16 and 1916-17 the exports of oil from Calcutta were in the 
neighbourhood of 23,000 gallons only, in 1917-18 the total rose to nearly 

471.000 gallons and in 1918-19 to 2,500,000 out of an all India total 
of 7,200,000 gallons. In the following year Calcutta accounted for 

983.000 gallons, out of 4,764,000. The figures for the last three 
years, 11,000 gallons in 1920-21; 13,000 gallons in 1921-22 ; and 15,000 
gallons in 1922-23 tell their own story. 
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The falling off in coconut oil shipments is reffected in smaller 
importations of copra from Ceylon. :Whereas in 1919-20, 17,212 tons 
were imported into Calcutta, the figures for subsequent years are: — 
1920-21, 2,546 tons; 1921-22, 655 tons; and 1922-23, 64 tons 
only. In pre-war da 5 ^s the consumption of coconut oil in Bengal 
was grea.ter than the provincial production and statistical records reveal 
that there had previously been from time to time imports on a consi- 
derable scale into Calcutta from Ceylon, e.g. in 1906-07 when 731,281 
gallons were received. 

The exports of coconut oil from all Madras ports to fore'gn destinati'''ns 
declined in the quinquennium before the war. AYhereas nearly 
2,000,000 gallons went out in 1910-11, the total . 

1913-14 was only 1,091,000 gallons, The 
same conditions, how'^ever, whicli operated 
generally in respect of oilseeds, led to increasing quantities going forward 
during the war, and also to a larger proportion of the shipments of 
Cochin oil being made from other f^Aan Madras ports. Foregin shipments 
have declined in the last two years, but owing to larger coastw'se 
despatches the total volume of trade is still above pre-war levels. 
The following table gives a conspectus of the trade of the Madras 
Presidency in the oil during the last ten years. For conversion 
purposes 240 gallons may be taken as the equivalent of one ton. 


Table No. 109 . — Foreign mid coastwise exports {quantities and values) 
of coconut oil from the Madras Presidency during the last ten years 


Year. 

Foeeign. 

Coastwise. 

j Total. 

Quantity j 
in 

thousands ! 
of gallons. I 

Value 

Quantity 

in 

thousands 
of gallons. 

Value. 

Quantity 

in 

thousands 
of gallons. 

Value. 



£ 


£ 


£ 

1913-14 . 

1,060 

149,800 

3,386 

474,900 

4,446 

624,800 

1914-15 . 

1,784 i 

239,700 

3,368 

380,800 

5,152 

620,600 

1915-16 . 

2,016 : 

259,100 

2,729 

285,400 

4,745 

542,500 

1916-17 . 

2,019 : 

283,500 

2,398 

296,000 

4,417 

579,500 

1917-18 . 

2,490 i 

309,300 

2,790 

272,800 

5,280 

582,100 

1918-19 . 

3,885 ! 

464,640 

3,085 

392,800 

6,970 

857,500 

1919-20 . 

3,012 ■ 

573,000 

2,756 

491,100 

5,768 

1,064,100 

1920-21 . 

1,794 

394,600 

3,003 

694,700 

4,797 

989,300 

1921-22 , 

956 

170,600 

i 5,333 

836,800 

6,289 

1,007,400 

1922-23 . 

806 1 

129,300 

1 4,983 

703,600 

1 5,789 

832,900 


The coastwise trade, which has expanded during the last ten years, 
is mostly directed to Calcutta, Karachi, Bombay and Bangoon. In 
i91'6-19, there were considerable despatches of oil by rail to Calcutta 
and Bombay for foreign shipment. 

The residue of the chuck mills mixed with a, little gum arable is poonac 
or coconut cake, valuable both as a food stuff for cattle and as a 
manure. Most of the cake remains in the coim- 
Poonac. try, but before the war there were mconsideiahle 

exports to Germany. At that time the value of poonac as a cattle 
food was scarcely known in England, but since the war what little has 
been exported from India has found its way into the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Belgium and France. 
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damaged grains. The crop usually comes into sight in the month of 
June and the market is brisk until September. 

Between 1907-08 and 1912-13 the exports of inowra seed from India 
averaged about 27.000 tons but the trade was marked by great 
variations. In 1913-14, 33,000 tons wore shipjned. 
xpotts. G-ermany took 85 per cent for soa]> 

and candle manufacture and Belgium accounted for most of the biilanco. 
In 1914-15 the crop is said to have been indifferent, and Avith Germany 
out of the market, only 7,500 tons were exported, of which over S.OOi.) 
tons went to the United Kingdom, which had not hitherto taken any 
interest in these seeds. Shipments in 1915-lG and 1916-17 averaged 
4,200 tons only and practically nothing was shipped in 1917-18 or 
1918-19. 5,000 tons were exported in 1920-21, but only 1,000 in the 
following year. 

Almo.st 60 per cent of the shipments in 1922-23 went to Germany 
and Belgium and France shared the balance. 

Table No. 112. — Export of movJ'ra seed from India — quantities and 
■values and qwincipal destinations in 191-3-14 and 1922-2-3. 


Principal deatinations. 

1913 

Quantity. 

-14. 

1922-23. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Germany .... 
Belgium .... 
France , 

Holland 

British Possession.s 

• Tons 
28,384 
4.439 
'425 

50 

1 

£ 

309,791 
i 48,596 

i 4,696 

1 533 

! 

Tons 
14,323 
■ 6,060 
4,7,61 

£ 

142,430 

46,846 

46,986 

Total (’inoijT.tdinc4 otheb 
COUNTRIES.” ) 

1 

33,299 

363,634 

24,149 

230,308 


Before the war nearly 90 per cent of the shipments went from 
Bombay, chiefly to Hamburg and Antwerp, the balance being contri- 
buted by Madras and Calcutta in the order named. The unit of sale 
in Bombay is the cwt. and shipment is made in bags of 140 to 
154 lbs. nett, but quotations for export are made on the ton of 2,240 
lbs. iiett. c.i.f. 

A country spirit is distilled from the flowers of the moAvra, AA^hicli. 
are also a favourite article of food, particularly in the Central Provinces. 

.The seeds contain a large quantity of edible oil, which from the ease 
with which it solidifies is often called ‘ mahua butter.’ It is largely 
used all over India as a gJii substitute or adulterant. 

Poppy Seed. 

A\4iile it is doubtful if the poppy plant -would be cultivated in India, 
Avere it not for the opium deriA'-able from it, poppy seed at the same 
time forms an important secoridary crop. The 

Area and production. <iecline in the area under poppy Avill be discuss- 
ed in detail in the article on opium.* 99 per cent of the whole acreage 
is in the United ProAunces. The average yield per acre in the United 
Provinces is about 4 caaTs. and on the assumption tha,t the acreage noAV 
=*= See page 223. 
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under cultivation is not diminislied, the yield of poppy so('d in India, 
would amount to 37,800 tons annually. Three qualities of seed ar<i re- 
cognised, while, hluefLudrecl, but the two latter are very diilioull, to o])ta.in. 
The seeds come on to the market generally in A] >ril and most of the 
bri.sines.s for tlie year is concluded by July. A great deal of ]H)i»i)y seed 
is consumed as food and the oil is widely used ftir culiiuivy j)Ui')ioses, 
while poppy cake is relished by the poorer classes and by ca’ttle a,lilcc. 

Export figures not unnaturally have been on tlie decliju', since 
1911-12 when 34,900 tons were exported, equivalent f.o aliout 10 per 
cent of the estimated then a,vaihihl(? cro]). 

Exports. France, where the oil is ext juctetl by the cold 

process for table purposes and as an ingredient in paints, has always 
taken the bulk of the crop, Belgium and Germany being the 
only other countrie.s at anytime interested in the trade. As in the 
case of other seeds dependent upon a Continental demand there wms 
a very marked decline in the volume of exports while the wg?’ lasted. 
The percentage of oil content by \\|3ight is 30. Seeds, the capsules 
of which have not been scarified for opium, give a higher yield than 
those which liave. No figures are available regarding the exports of 
poppy oil from India which is generally extracted by the cold process, 
or of the residual cake. 


Table No. 113. — Exports of poppy seed from ImUa and share of the nhief 
importing countries. 


Principal countries 
of destination, 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22, 

1922-28. 


Tons. 

Ton.s. 

I’on.s. 

Totrs, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Prance 

10,700 

2,534 

7,187 

4,052 

5,461 

3,484 

Belgium . . 

4,800 


54 


317 

100 

Germany . 

3,300 




433 

170 

United Kingdom 



"l78 

11 


50 

Totat f 

18,980 ! 

2,095 ■ 

1 7,735 

' 4,302 



i 6,482 i 

4,458 

310,589 1 

.50,336 1 

246,505 

1 108,498 

1 

1 138,126 

9u,S25 


The bulk of the shipments went from Bombay and tlie balance from 
Calcutta, the unit of shipment at the former port being 140,1 ill and 1(58 
lbs. gross and at the latter of 155 lbs. nett, packed in single heavy C. bags. 
Sales are made per cwt. in Bombay and per ba&iar mauiid in Calcutta, 
but quotations for export are generally per ton of 2,210 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

Niger Seed. • 

Niger seed is obtained from guizoia ahyssinica, a native of troj)ical 
Africa which, since its acclimatisation in India, has become the chief 
. source of European supplies. It has not and 
rea an pro uctaon, fg never likely to be an article of first rate im- 
portance, as sesame, which is grown in the same localities, give.s a ])ett(’.r 
return per acre. It is a spring crop, largely sown mixed, the chief 
producing areas being Chbta Nagpur, the Central Provinces, the Deccan 
and north-eastern Madras. From its resemblance to sesan}e it is some- 
timeis called hala-fil (or black sesame). The normal yield per acre may 
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"be taken at 300 lbs. and tlie percentage of oil to seed by weight as 35. 
No separate statistics of production or cultivation are available. Most 
of the seed is locally crushed and used for cooking, anointing the body 
and mixing with sesame and other more valuable oils. The relative 
cheapness of the oil encourages its use as an adulterant. 

The history of the export trade in recent years is one of continual 
decline. Shipments fell from 10,000 tons in 1911-12 to 5,000 in the 
following year. In 1913-14 there was again a 
xports. slight shrinkage and in 1915-16 the total was no 

more than 589 tons. At one time half the exports used to go to the 
United Kingdom hut in the years immediately preceding the war an 
increasing share of the trade was taken by Germany and Aiistria- 
Tlnngary. Considerable quantities were also shipped to France, to wKich 
after several years abstention the bulk of the shipments of 1922-23 
were made. The following table shews the exports of niger seed 
according to destinations in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards, 

* 

(» ■ 

Table No. 114. — Distribution of the trade in niger seed among principal 
import ing countries in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23, 

. 

Tk)ns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons, 

(jlermany . 

2,029 




65 

65 

France .... 

Austria 

Hungary . . . . 

1,047 

566 


20 

.. 


956 

United Kingdom 

1 367 

10 

386 

45 ! 

279 

191 

Italy 

50 






Other Countries . 

48 

”l4 

1 

”io 

”io 

''*10 

’ '63 ■ 

rQuUNTlTY , 
Total < 

1 4,107 

.4 

416 

55 

, 354 

1 1,274 







CE-muE £ 

1 42,926 

1 : 492 

10,855 

i 

1 , b039 

6,304 

18,926 


The three ports chiefly interested in the exports are Bombay, Bimli- 
patam and Vizagapatam. In the last pre-war year 2 ,023 tons went 
from Bombay and 2,071 tons from Madras ports. 

The seed is chiefly shipped from Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam in 
single gunnies containing 164 lbs. nett or 170 lbs. The usual grade of 
quality is fair average of season, Europe cleaned. 
Umi of sale and shipment. unit of sale in the Bombay market is the 

candy of 20 Bombay maunds and shipment is effected in bags weighing 
182 lbs. The London quotations are generally per quarter of 370 lbs. 
in Madras, but in Bombay it is the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett c.i.f. 

Coriander. 

Coriander {coriandrum sativum) is cultivated all over India on account 
of its fruit and leaves. It is sown at different seasons in different 
provinces, ITequently as a mixed crop, and perhaps on that account 
no estimate of the area under the plant or the annual outturn seems to 
have been attempted. The fruits commonly but eiToneously called 
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.soficls yield a, Bpiee and a volatile oil, while the leaver, a, re eatf'n a> a 
voi^otahle, and form a common ingredient in ciUTies. T.lia exjHats 
daring the last ten years are shewn in the following table. H.’he volume 
oi: triile tliongh it lias attained no great dimensions is, it will Ijc seon. 
reniarkabiy steady in spite of the upward trend of prices, d’he sea, son 
generally runs from Jamiary to July. 

Table iSTo. 115. — Quantity and vialue of oofimuU'r n.iyxniid fnau India 
from 1913-14 onwards. 




Year. 

1 

Quantity. 


1!) 13-14 . 




Tons, 

4,777 

£ , 

39,099 

1914-15 . 




4,203 

4(i,327 

1915-10 . 




4,505 

-70,953 

1916-17 . 




4,244 

08,541 

1917-18 . 



5,821 

SO.Oll 

1918-19 . 




4,839 

; o5,:U7 

1919-20 . 




4,815 

83,151 

1920-21 . 




4,302 

71,570 

1921-22 . 




4,43«» 1 

82.388 

1922-23 . 




5,000 1 

1 

115,58! 


Foreign markets for Indian se<.‘ds weiwestiicted at any ra,tc before 
the war because their oil content is much, lower tiuu) that of the 
coriander grown in Easte]*n Europe. Tln^ bulk of tlie traliie, is from 
Tuticorin and Negapatam tliough. tliere arc shi])inents aJso from 
Calcutta and Bombay, the exports being mainly directed to Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements. Mauritius takc'.s about 100 tons annually 
and in 1917-18 some 700 tons went to the United Kingdom. 

In Madras the unit of sale is generally the <^andy of 500 lbs. and 
shipment is made in gunnies weighing 100 or 101 lbs. while iii 
Bombay coriander is sold candy of I I 
**** Bombay maimds and shipped in bags of 100 

lbs. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the l.uizaar 
mauiid and th.e seed is shipped in hags w'oigliing 104- lbs. 


Cummin Seed. 

Commercially there are two varieties of cummin seed di.-^tinguished 
in India rh.. the true cummin (cuniinum cy-niinum) am.! black cumssun 
{nigella mfiva), to which perhaps juay be 
ra e varieties. added another A’'ariety 'which, on account of its 

appearance and its vernacular name {shiyah zirali), is vei’v often 
confounded with black cummin. There is good reason to believe that, 
none of these varieties are indigenous, the original home of the plant beitig 
Egypt and fhe Mediterranean littoral and islands. True cummin is grown 
cMefly in the United Provinces and the Punjab but it is found in 
almost «very xorovince, the chief trade centres being Ju])l)ulpore, 
G-ujarat and Rutlam. Black cutamin is not so widely distributed. 
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No Klulislii's of ucrcage oj- pi‘odii.c1.ioii are available itj res poet of 
oil her viii'ioly, bui tho internal I'on.snniption of both us a s])i (‘0 in 
oonfectionery and curries is conshlornfjjfi and over 
Ejtpons. 20 Odd evsd,s. of true cummin and cwts, of the 

hliiclc variety a.iu; exported annually, chiefly to (leyhm, the Straits Setllc- 
numis and 1 1\(' Arabian and East African coarts. Pra,cfically 
yocs to I he United Kin,^doin, or to the Continent, b(‘ca,u,se of the c.\ten,sjvc 
oidtivitition in hhirope of the carji,way {vu.n<H> rariri). The <'liiel porls 
of export are. Bondaiy a,n<) Uahuji.ta.. 

t^lilijdh ".imJi {nfi'Uiu. i.nd'icu.iH) .t^rov\s tlirou^hout uurth-wcsiern liulia, 
from Ka,r'.hiuir to the United iVovinces a,nd 1a,r^e (dumtities of tlu' 
seeds aire collected by hill tribes and bron<^}it 
SlisyaSi ziraSi. towns for sale to utahajuus. It is con 

sidcrod su}»erior in taste and fragrance to ordinary (uimmin seed and so 
nuich disa[)pea,rs in internal consumption that all attempts to t‘X]K)]l 
the seed on a, eousidcrable scale have liitherto ju'ovod aliortive. 


Ajvlj 


■an Seed. 


/ijiViD’i seed. lh.e ,sour('C. oftlu' \'aliial)lo antiseptic llii/i»oL is obtained 
from (‘(li'iini eop/Zcav/n a herbaceous pl.ant cult.iva,1 (ul all ov<‘r India a,s a 
r((bi crop, be.longing to the same g(mus a.s caraway. Ew(» (pialities <»! 
seed, are generally recognised, (m i he market, known resjtectively to the 
trade as buloir. a,iid, KuriiooL of whiidi (he latiiM- is r«’ga.r<lt*<l as su])i'ri«>r. 
No statistics of acreage or jtroductioii a,rt‘ a,va.ilablc but the internal 
consumption is fairly large a,s the aromatrie fruits are mti<‘h in retpicst 
for admixture in curries, et(‘.. a.nd in /xtH fnijxin'. A Ii<}uid obtained by 
distillation from the seeds known a,s onxfm wafer is eommonly retailed 
in. every t'onsidtM’able town up-eountry a,s well a,s a,n (^.ssentia,! oil. 

The (luantities and valiu'S of a,jwa,n ,se(‘<l, exjjorteti from hulia 
during the ]a.st ten years, are shewn in the following table. The <‘Xport 
trade in this s<*ed wdiich ha.d scaiuady reached 
Exports. 1.0, Odd (‘wd'.s })eforo the war, has in the ]a„st, two 

years exceeded 2(.),000 ev ts. 


TablhNo. 1 Id. uad value of A jvxm xeed exporledfrion. Uflo f l 

onward a. 



Y(;*ar. 


Valu(>. 



Cwis. 

: * £ 

t9K-]4 . 


9,784 

' 2,98.3 

1914-15 . 


. . . . 7,308 

2.738 

1915-30 . 


13,002 

4,871 

1910-17 . 


. . 11.093 

4,301 

1917-18 . 


. . ; i 3.990 

2.705 

1918-19 . 


, . . ; 1,917 

2.102 

1019-20 . 


. , . 540 

023 

1920-21 . 


. . . i 9,040 

0,902 

1921-22 , 


. . . , 21.CB0 

17,098 

1.922-23 . 


. ■ . . . ; 27,320 

19.857 

The bulk 

of the. exjjorts 

goes from Bombay and 

the biiiancfi 
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from Oilcutta, sliipnicnts from Madras being negligibie. Tbe principal 
recipients in pre-war times were Germany, wlrosc distilleries absorbed 
80 per cent of tire shipments from India, tire United States of America 
and, to a limited extent, Ocylon and tbe Straits, Little was directed 
to the United Kingdom, except during tlic war. Tire principal 
customers in the last two years have been Germany and the United 
States of America. 


The unit of shipment is the single B twill bag of l lO lbs.. ?uv(t; and 
quotations are generally Ijased on the ton of 2,240 11 s, nett, c.i.f. 

Ajwan oil is a specific in cholera and colic. In the process of di.sti]Ja • 
tiem a crystalline substance separates itself and settles on the surface 
which is known commercially as rvhich 

Thymol. is a valuable antiseptic. It is prepared 

on a fairly extensive scale in Central India and sold locally as 
ajwan-h.i-])hd or floivers of ajimn. The percentage of oil in tJie 
seed is low and usually does not exceed 3 to 4. The, amount 
of thymol extracted from a given | cpiantity of seed varies from 20 
to 30 per cent of the yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals com- 
parable with those manufactured in pre-war years in Germany ymro 
during the war successfully manufactured by two firms in India. Sta- 
tistics of export previous to June 1917 are not available, but the <iuantity 
exported from Calcutta between June 1917 and June 1919 aggregated 
10,500 lbs. valued at £16,000, The principal destinations were the 
United States of America and the United”' Kingdom. Since then only 
a single shipment of 224 lbs. valued at £224, in February 1922 has been 
reported. 

One of the bye-products obtained from the distillation of ajwau 
is thymene which is a cheap scent utilised in the manufacture of soap. 
The demand in India for this oil is very limited, 
ye-pro acts. pre-war years German distillers made 

a profit out of the sale of thymene and the spent seed Avhich enabled 
them to sell thymol itself at a price which barely covered the cost of tlie 
.seed and the expenses of distillation. 

The spent seed makes an excellent cattle food, but so far it has not 
found much favour among Indian agriculturalists. 


Kardi (Safflower) Seed. 

The seeds of the scJfiowmr plant {carthamua iinctofim), the llowei'S of 
’wJi.ich are utilised for the extraction of .safflowmr dye, yield, wlien 
crushed, the husum or carfhamus oil of trade. In some localities, e.y., 
the Deccan’, distinction is made between tAvo species, one sown essen- 
tially for oil and the other for dye. The former is extensively produrced 
in Bombay : indeed, at the beginning of the century it Avas regarded as 
perhaps the most important oilseed grown in that Ihesidency, the chief 
centres of cultivation being the alluvial loams of Ahmednaga.r, Pooiai, 
Satara and Bijapur. It is also Avidely distributed in the (Amtral Pro- 
vinces and the Madras Presidency. The areas cultivated Avitli, the dye- 
yielding variety have shrunk in recent years, owing to the competition 
of chemical substitutes. BaffloAA’er being chiefly groAvn a„s .subsidiary 
to some- other crop, no .statistics of area or prodirction f)i' .seed, aj-e 
available. Export, s of this seed have only recently been .separately 



recorded. The Madras trade which amounted only to 25 tons, valued at. 
£260 in 1921-22, rose to 2,300 tons, valued at £23,000 in 1922-23. 

Tlio unit of shipment is the single B tudll bag, weighing 180 lbs. nett 
a, lid <juotatious arc generally made on the basis of the ton of 2,240 lbs. 
netf, (\ I. J. Normally the chief port of export of the seed i.s Bombay 
aiul tlic principal destination the United Kingdom. 

Tbc^ oil is extracted in two ways (1) by cold-dry pressure either before 
(>!- alter Ihe si'Cids Imve been liiisked, and (2) by crude distillation in two. 

„ . earthen ]3ots, one above the other, the percent- 

l-arihamas ori. 

dra,wu oil is of a clear straw colour and it is largely used for culinary 
purjioscs, as an adulterant of ghi or tilseed oil and as an illuminant, 
wldle the hot drawn oil is converted into roghan, chiefly employed as 
dubbin for greasing well-ropes, leather etc. The seeds are excellent for 
hi-ttening poultry, but the cake is more highly valued as manure than 
as a cattle feed. 

ITEA. 

Tlie trade in tea (the leaf of a species of camellia) represents a consi- 
dera.blc proportion of the export trade of British India ; and in 1922-23' 
ainounted to 288 million lbs. valued at £14| millions equivalent to 7 
p<>r ct'nt of tlie total exports, an indimdual total only exceeded by 
coti.on. jute, food-grains and oil seeds. 

Tlie world demand for tea^ has been estimated as in the neighbourhood 
of 726 million lbs. annually, and between 40 and 50 per cent of this total 
is suxjplied by India. 

"I'liough the China crop is difficult to estimate with any approach to 
a,c(;ura.cy, !l.ndia is now probably the largest tea producer in the world. 
In 1917 China exported only 150 million lbs. or considerably less than 
half the (piantity exported from India in the same twelve months, 
wdiile the exports from Ceylon in 1919 were 20G million lbs. 

The latest statistics available shew that the despatches to foreign 
destinations of tea from Ceylon, China and Java are in the neighbour- 
iiood of 170. 73 and 81 million lbs. respectively, annually. 

In the latter lialf of the eighteenth century, the most profitable trade' 
of riie East India Company with the United Kingdom w^as in tea 
from China, of which it had the monopoly,. 

History of cultivation. the exorbitant import dity 

encouraged a great deal of smuggling. In 1787 over 20,000,000 lbs, 
were sliipped and in the following year the suggestion emanated 
from .Kew that experimental cultivation should be made in India, so that 
in the event of trouble with the Chinese authorities an alternative source 
of supply might be available. Little however was done until 1834, when 
Lord Wiiliain Bentinck, the then Cxovernor Gener£il 5 Unaw’'are, that the tea- 
plant W'as indigenous in Assam, warmly took up the matter, and appoint- 
ed officers to j^roceed to China and collect tea seed and expert Chinese 
la bour, lliree missions in all were sent to China and much money iin- 
pj’ofitabiy spent on exploiting imported in preference to indigenous 
seed. The first samples of teas grown on the Government plantations 
in Assam were sent to England in 1838 and the first Calcutta sale held 
three years later. It %vas not until 1852 that it -was established that- 
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iud!;ni Len- wa.s in a j lO.sitiori to compete oiitiie London market with, China 
tea, bat thereafter progress was so rajdd that the LovenimcMit's direct 
cormeci, ion ceased in 1 805. In 1868 the exports totalled 8,000,000 lbs. 
Th.e first ])rivate company to be iowued was tlie Assaiu Comjjany iii 
18:>0 with a capital of £500,000, wJur-Ji pnreJiascd tlic (lovermnmit 
])lantation:s at Sibsagar in the following year. Tea w:is exjieriuienlally 
started in tlie T)arje('iing district in 1840 and in tire same year 
introduced into the Ohittagong district. The first garden in C'achar 
was oj>eued in 1855. The industry in iJie Terai started in ilie. yt'ai- J 8{)'J 
and in the W^'estern Duars, where the climate and soil liave }>rovetl 
extremely suitable for tea cultivation, twelve years latei-. The early 
years of tea planting wTre marked by many failirros, and wlicn in 
1853 the tide turned there was such reckless extension of tea culti- 
vation and. specu-lation in ga,rdons, that another severe crisis occurred in 
1866. The chief elements of weakness were then eliminated and siib- 
seqiicjitiy the history of the tea industry in Assam and Bengal Jias been 
one of almost uninterrupted prospeifty. In Northern India tea is 
cultivated only on a small scale, in the United lh:ovinces in tlie 
districts of Dehra Dun, Almora and Kumaon (larhwal, in Nepal and in 
the Chota Nagpur district of Bihar and Orissa. In the Punjab it is to 
be found in the Kangra valley, the States of Mandi and Sirmur and 
to a very small extent in the Siinla Hills. 

Tea has also been pu’ofitably cultivated in Southern India since 1853, 
'Chiefly in the Wynaad, tlie Nilgiris, and latterly in the Anamalais and. 
the high range of Travancore, and the depreciation in coffee values 
in the early part of the present century has led to the conversion of 
considerable areas, formerly under that plant, into tea gardens. 

The production of tea in Burma is insignificant, and returns from 
that area have since 1920, when the acreage was less than 2000, been 
discontinued. The tea grown in the Shan States is chiefly u.sed for 
making letfot or pickled tea. which is eaten as a condiment and not 
drunk as a decoction. 

Most of the more important gardens in north-east India are managed 
and financed by Calcutta agency firms, and the same teiiflency is 
extending in Southern India where the majority of estates used, until 
recently, to be privately owned. Every garden of any importance has 
its own factory where tea is prepared for tlie market, as it is 
essential that the various processes should be carried through imme- 
diately after the leaf has been plucked. The better organised factories 
are elaborately equipped with highly specialised plant and are under 
the supervision of expert tea makers. r 

The object of tea cultivation being to secure the maximum quantity 
of leaf of the best liquoring quality, the bushes are periodically pruned 

•. to ensure constant and plentiful ‘ flushes,’ wliieli. 

Method of culnvation. 

which are hand plucked, chiefly by women and. children. 

The following table shews the area under tea (both black and green) 
. j » . bi each province and the nroducfcion in lbs. 

for over 306,000,000 million lbs. 
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Taijle jS q. .1 17 . — Area and j^roduc/ian of tea according io-i^rovinces in 1922.. 


.Urtivinee. 

.. -j 

I Area, 

■ ...I ■ ■ 

Prodnetion. 


! Acres. 

Lbs. , 

Aswiiit .... 

412,499 

lii8,924,S->.j 

Ilcnsial .... 

. . .1 ] 89,378 

71,720,740 

Ti'uvaiicore 

.V 48,308 

22,307,431 

AIa<!ia‘': .... 

. i 43,902 

14,240,322 

t’lnijah .... 

- • . i 9.702 

1,348,418' 

I’l'i.A iiU'ais 

. i 0,01,5 

1.542.351 

'rripuru State { Henuai) 

• • • i r>,ti.y; 

114.193 

llihai' and (ri'inwa. 

• . . .1 . 2,110 

200,103 


Tot.4:l • 1 707,733 

310,598,442 


Oj tlie above total of 707.000 acres, 653,000 acres were reported to have' 
Ijeeii phiq)vecl, as against 637,000 acres in tlie preceding year. 

Evidence of tlie prosperity euj^)yed by tlie tea ind'usti-y during tlie 
war is furnislied by ilie extension of gardens in tlie chief tcii -producing 
districts, lu Assam the area under tea has increased since 1914 by 
43.000 acres, in Bengal by 32,000 acres, in Madra.s by over 21 .500 and 
in I’ravancore by 13,500. 

cultivadon ])Ostiilutes a Avarni, sub-tropical humid climate, and 
, 1 . well -(list ribul<'d rainfall of not less than 60 inches annually. In India 
the tea plant is raised not fro*m cuttings or layers but from seed, and the 
Inislu's, which ar-e nob allowed to grow more than three feet high and 
Iraimxl to give a good spread of plucking surface, are in full hearing by 
the sixth oi- eighth yea,r. The average yield from Indian tea gardens 
pew acre plucked has increased in the last thirty five years from 334 
to 475 lbs. The highest production in 1922 was in Madura (Madras), 
Uiirnelv, HOti lbs. ])er acre, and the lowest in Garinval (United 
Provinces), namely, 13 lbs. 

(Jut of 4,278 tea-gardens, returns were furnished in 1922 by planters 
of area and production in all bnt 4-7, 44 of these being in Southern India, 

4Tje pluckings Avhich consist of the buds at the tip of the new shoots 
M ufacture and two or three leaves below them, are withered 

(l)^Bkck tel hi the factory and then passed through the 

rolling machines. 

After roll breaking and eradication of the coarse leaves by sifting, the 
tea is spread out on glass or wooden tables or mats ivith free access to 
the air to oxidise or ferment. When this has proceeded far enough the 
leatis fired and dried and the black tea resulting is graded, bulked and 
packed in lead lined chests of about 100 lbs each, soldered up and sent 
to the port for shipment. 

The perfection of macliinery has made all these jirocesses almost 
automatic. Every tea estate or group of estates has a factory attached 
1() it Avliere suitable machinery is installed. After firing, the leaf is 
graded, the principal grades of commercial tea being Elowery or Broken 
( )range Pekoe. Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, 
Pannings and Dust, 'Fhese names are derived from China, When only 
tlie ])u.d and tire two young leaves are taken, Elorvery Orange 
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Pekoe is the hud, Orange Pekoe, the tenderer leal ami Pekoe the 
: 3 eemi<l Jeaf. Pekoe Bonchong is from a third loaf wlicn e })us,ii is 
medial] t plucked and coarse plncldngs yield inferior la^as kjiown as 
Boucl'ougs and Congous. But the coininercia’I names hu ve no longer 
any reiatioiislii]) to particular leaves. Tlie broken l(‘af of eu<‘]i grade 
generally yields a stronger tea than the grade its<‘lf ami. eonsispienily 
<a>injn.ands higher prices. The bulk of tb.e tea produet'd in India, is 
black tea. 

During 1922 only '4-40 million lbs. of green tea, were, nianiifa,cture(l 
in British India. It is not necessary to coimneut at length on the- .-.tages 
of mannfaeture beyond stating that tbe object 
(2) Green tea. is to prevent the jiossibility of fermentation, 

and that instead of being withered the pluckings are steamed. 54 per cent 
■of the green tea produced in India in 1922 came from Northern India, 
more than half the quantity being from the Kangra Valley (Punjab), 
and the bulk of the balance from the Burma Valley (Assam), Travancore, 
and the Nilgiri,s. The principal leaf ^grades are Young llysoil, corres- 
ponding to Orange Pekoe, Hyson No. to Pekoe, Hyson No. 2 to Pekoe 
Souchong, Gunpowder, Twankay, Fannings and Dust. 


Small quantities of brick tea are made in the Darjeeling and Kiimaon 
■divisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan markets, but practically tlie trade 
has no commercial value. There was however 
Bnck tea. considerable trade in ‘ dust ' tea to the 

Chinese ports of Hankow and Shanghai* where it wus manufactured 
into brick tea for the llussian market. The pre-war average was 
about 8,000,000 lbs. annually, and the war average over 6,000,000 lbs. 
The figures for the last three years are 2,700, 15,140 and 6,320 lbs. 
respectively only. 


As regards the labour force employed on the tea gardens, the most 
recent report on the production of tea in India gives the total as 751,800 
in 1922, 701,700 being permanently and 
Labour. 60,100 temporarily employed equivalent roughly 

to one cooly per acre of area under cultivation.- Of the per- 
manent employees contributing to the total above given, 492,300 are 
in Assam and 131,400 in Bengal tea gardens. The quc.stion of labour 
is one of much difficulty. Speaking generally, all the impoi-tant cUstricts 
have to obtain their labour from considerable distances, and this involves 
a heavy outlay and an elaborate machinery to control recruitment. 
Assam has always had to contend with special difficulties in view of its 
remoteness from the recruiting districts in the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and on the East Coast. The Assa.tn 
.Labour and Emigration (Amendment) Act of 1915 made important 
■changes in recruitment of labour for Assam which is regulated by the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (VI of 1901). Eecruiting by 
■contractors has been abolished and an Assam Labour Board formed for 
supervision of recruiting by local agents and garden nirdars. 

The transport of tea from the garden to the port of shipment was 
in the earlier days of the industry a tedious and expensive matter. 

. The Darjeeling district was without a good cart 
Transport and shipping. j|^g0Q railway link 
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between Siligiiri and tbe Ganges was completed in 1878. a long journey 
liad to be accomplislied to the latter by country cart. But now 
Darjeeling tea has only to be brought from the estate to the nearest 
railway station, wdien it can be railed direct to Calcutta, while the 
Assam Bengal railwaj^ brings part of the produce of aA.ssaiu direct to 
Cliittag’oiig and part is borne on the broad waters of the Bralunapiitra 
into Calcutta by an excellent service of cargo steamers. On arrival 
in Calcutta, tea is -warehoused at Kidderpore, wdiere, if for auc- 
tion, it is stored, bulked if neces-sary, lotted, sold and eventually 
shipped. In Southern India the position has also improved in recent 
years and ydll be even better if the projected railway from the Wynaad 
to the coast is built. 

India has been an exporter of tea seed for some considerable number 
of years past and has been the means of supplying other producing 
countries mth a superior type of plant. 

Tea seed. Figures are available from 1895-9G but the 

trade sliow^s marked fluctuations. jIn that year exports aggregated 
8,238 c•v^ds. and in 1897-98, 5,371 c-wts. but only 601 cwds. were shipped 
in 1902-03. The table below shew's that the trade, -w^hich had recovered 
by 1913-14, has since steadily declined. 


Table No. 118. — Borports of tea seed from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Qi^antity. 

Destination.s. 

1813-14 .... 

Cwts. 

7.847 

Chiefly to Java, Ceylon and Sumatra, 

1914-16 .... 

4,384 

,, Sumatra and Ceylon. 

1915-16 .... 

2,755 

0 yloii and Sumatra. 

1916-17 .... 

2,757 

1917-18 . . . . 

1 ■ 2,338 - 

' Chiefly to Sumatra!, Java and Ceylon. 

1918-19 .... 

1,268 ! 

1919-20 . . . . 

i 860 

i 

1920-21 . . . . 

880 


1921-22 , . . . 

! 380 

). ... 

1922-23 . •* . . 

j 240 . 

1 . i 

i . ' ■ ' 


Shipments to Java in the two years prior to the outbreak of war were 
peculiarly heavy. In the last ten years very considerable extensions 
have been made of the area under tea in the Dutch East Indies, to a 
large extent with British capital. 

In a normal trade year the principal months for tea shipments are 
from July to December inclusive ; but appreciable quantities also go for- 
, ward in June, January and February. The cur- 

Montii of s ipment. tailment of shipping facilities owing to tonnage 
scarcity altered all this even after the export trade in tea was con- 
trolled, and though the total volume of shipments during the -war 
apj)roxiuiated to j)re-war levels, the seasonal distribution of exports 
ceased to be so clearly defined. 

Early in 1917 it became necessary, owdng to the reservation of 
freight for a'x-ticles of the first importance, to restrict the export of tea 
from India to the United Kingdom. Asacousi- 
eacontro. derable balance of the 1916-17 crop was still 

unshipped, prospects were gloomy, but in November 1917 the Food 
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( foTiriulated a scheme for the purchase ami shipment of 10 per 

.■emr ui' the Indian tea crop between Kovemhe,)- ]st, .1917, and 
diav :>]st, I9I83 which was operated through a Tea Comniissioner in 
Calcutta. So successful was this scheme that the Food Controller raised 
his requirements by another 25 million Ihs. and ultimately took all the 
tea that o,fiered to 'fill the available tonnage. The feature of the trade 
ill 1917-18 was the increase, in direct shijiments to the United States of 
America, where considerable quantities of Java tea had been dumped in 
the previous year. The emhargo, placed by the Commonwealth Govera- 
luent on the import into Australia of China and Java teas, encouraged 
larger purchases from India as well as Ceylon. Persian buyers ivere also 
strongly in evidence. In the following year the Tea Commissioner 
took 65 per cent of the 1918 crop including ])urchases on War Office 
account anrl the balance shippers w’cre left to dispose of themselves. 

All restriction.s upon the export of tea to the United Kingdom w’ere 
removed in March 1919, and in the year of record -sliipments, 
which followed, despatches to that destination 
Later history. exceeded by 54,000,000 lbs., the total of the 
previous twelve months. In no year have the exports of tea from 
Briti.'^h India been so great as in 1919-20, when 382 million lbs. 
rvere sent awa)" by sea and across the land frontier. About 15,000,000 
lbs w’ere sent direct to Canada and the United States of Am err ca in 
addition to nearly three quarters of a million via United Kingdom ports. 
A reduction in army requirements accounted for smaller despatches 
to Mesopotamia . In 1920-21 the tea industry suffered a severe set-back. 
The United Kingdom market was glutted with stocks, and the high 
percentage of co.i.rse pluckings, which the pooling of all grades had 
encouraged when shipments were under control, led to such a slump that 
the price of common Pekoe Souchong fell from Is. 3d. in March 1920 to 
4d. in September. The complete elimination of Russia and 
the difficulties of finance on a rapidly falling exchange were other 
disturbing factors. Good prices, how’^ever, continued to be offered 
for the finer qualities of tea, and strenuous efforts were made to reduce 
the quautit}^ and improve the quality of pluckings during the 
following season. The total shipments for the year fell to -.286 
million lbs. The tide began to turn again in 1921-22. As a result 
chiefiy of deliberate policy, pluckings were materially reduced and the 
general range of qualities unusually high, and practically the whole 
of a short crop had been sold by the ena of February 1922 at prices 
sufiieient to enable most gardens, inspite of the higher cost of pro- 
duction. to shew a profit on the year’s wmrking. This favowrabie 
position w’as further consolidated in the following year, the mo.st 
satisfactory feature of wffiich was the steady advance in the price 
of common teas. Other contributory causes w^ere careful plucking, 
the ab.sence of any great variation in the rate of exchange and a reduction 
in Jreights. The present prosperity of the industry may be illustrated 
by the results of the Calcutta auction sales up to the end of September 
1923, the average price realized being nearly la. 4d. a ib. as compared 
with lid. for the same period in 1922, and a fraction less than 9d. alb. 
in 1921. ■ 
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Table ITo. 119 . — Exports of tea hy sea. from India- in 1900-01 and every 
fifth year thereafter up to 1910-11 ^ o-nd for each of the last ten years and 
the share of the United Kingdmn therein. 


Year. 

Geaxb total of 

EXTORTS. 

Esfoets to the 
UxiTED KlKGDOai 

QuautitjL 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

, £ 

1900-01 



190,305,490 

6,307,286 

166,171,5.56 

1,76S,5l'4 

1905-06 



214,223,788 

5,898,402 

166,591,433 

4,593,454 

1910-11 



254,301,089 

8,276,912 

182,935,424 

5,982,689 

1913-14 



289,473,691 

9,983,372 

209,050,771 

7,232,049 

1914-15 



300,733,434 

10,352,329 

237,303,792 

8,l<i2,231 

1915-16 



338,470,262 

13,320,715 

250,290,291 

9,800,7.35 

1916-17 



291,402,008 ’ 

11,180,649 

224,927,894 

8,671,266 

1917-18 



359,174,232 ■ 

11,781,746 ' 

266,963,516 ^ 

8,53.5,000 

1918-19 



323,659,710 ; 

11,850,404 . 

282,205,196 i 

9,859,050 

1919-20 



379,165,03.3 j 

13,710,031 ' 

.336,885,577 

12,021,895 

1920-21 



285,751,849 

8,099,843 i 

249,111,440 i 

0,952,009 

1921-22 



313,878,149 

i 12,146,794 1 

268,716,705 

i 10,744,286 

1922-23 



288,296,200 ! 

; 14,693,359 1 

248,263,160 

1 12,760,203 


The above figures, it should be noted; include exports from Trayancore 
ports, chiefly Alleppey. Supplementary details shewing the distribution 
of re-exports from the United Kingdom to other countries are subjoined. 
The loss of the Russian market and the decline in despatches to South 
America and South Africa account for the greater part of the difference 
in the 1913 and 1922 figures. 


Table No. 120. — Quantity of Indian ’tea re-exported from the United 
Kingdom to principal foreign countries, in 1913 and from 1919 to 
192k 


Countries. 

1913. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Ko -exported to — 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Russia 

6,079,883 

1,057,057 

245,983 

47,435 

169,715 

Denmark . 

269,372 

955,988 

397,289 

161,162 

398,613 

Germany . 

764,954 

159,712 

1,171,538 

1,531,854 

870,915 

Holland . 

2,026,331 

6,390,984 

1,666,807 

2,049,484 

1,133, ,500 

Belgium . 

115,575 

357,081 

239,554 

78,512 

292,202 

France 

124,649 

191,335 

152,025 

122,312 

106,333 

Austria 

Hungaiy . 

1 259,119 

74,506 

6,097 

C 1,160 

\ 96 

3,644 

239 

Turkey— -E u r o- 

81,9.54 

328,886 

219,659 

57,122 

101,673 

pean. 

Turkey — Asiatic 

.170,992 

51,593 

88,646 

10 

7,866 

Portuaucso E.ast 

184,743 

2,105 

5,177 

1,994 


Africa, ! 

United States of i 

2,175,972 

157,562 

3,271,120 

1,497,103 

2,438,91 7 

Arnerica. 



Canada . . ! 

2,262,313 

519,713 

3,687,489 i 

2,845,081 

3,514,624 

Chile • . • 1 

1,393,651 

74,220 

467,215 

146,960 

520,538 

Argentine Re- j 

955,949 

113,999 

404,743 

462,520 ■ 

571,884 

public.' i 





Cliaiinol Islands . I 

792,082 

382,582 

1,089,113 

I 1,037,290 

1.3-12,991 

Union of South ' 

1,593,440 

82,824 

915,979 

I 545,888 

335,655 

Africa. 




Newfoundland . 

71,330 

9,227 

- , 77,687 

34,362 

54.1 67 

Other couiitrios , 

1,607,665 

1,860,615' 

2,055,899 

i 1,700,158 

2,054,607 

Total re-extoeteb 

21,829,974 

12,769,989 

16,162,020 

12,370.803 

1 

1.3,918,073 
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TJifi'f'. lire shipments of tea from all the principal ports but 90 per 
vent iif ilie trade goes from Calcutta and Chittagong, while Tuticorin, 
Cochin and Calicut account for 7 per cent of the remainder. No tea 
is grown in the Bombay Presidency but some tea is I’ailed from CJalcutta 
f ' Bombay for shipment. 

Table No. ]21. — Share of the ^rrovinces during the las! five yewrn in the 
expert of tea. from India. 



The distribution of the export trade between Calcutta and Chittagong 
is not without interest. In the last pre-war year the ratio \vas about 
five to one and. contrary peihaps to assumptions based upon greater 
opportunities of freight in Calcutta, the smaller port, except in 1917-18, 
increased its share of the business during the years of w^ar. Since the 
armistice the ratio has fluctuated between^-hrec and four to one. 

Table No. 122. — Shijy}rie)iff< of text from Calcutta and (liiiiagong from 
19] 8- 19 onwards. 


Calcutta . 
( ;hittagoiiir 


Million lbs. 

225-00 
i 54-75 


Million lbs. i Million lbs. 
269-04 184-59 

72-11 65-64 


Million lbs. 
226-99 


]\UiHou lbs. 
189 69 
64-00 


The trade in tea across the land frontiers of India, excluding the 
im])OTts of leipel and some black tea from the Shan States wdiich are 
. really a part of Burma, is confined to brick tea 

Trans-frontier tra e. entering India via Tibet and Ne]jal and Indian 

and foreign teas going chiefly to Afghanistan and Persia. 

Table No. 123. — Imports ami ex-ports of tea across the laud frontiers of 
India. 




Tlie unit of sale is uniformly the lb. c. i, /. for London and /. o. b. 
for America. The unit of shipment is the chest which varies in weight 
from approximately 80 to 120 lbs. nett accord- 
nit o sa e an s ipment. fineness or coarseiiess of the (jiiality 

■{)acked. Fannings and dust would approach more nearly to tlui 
juaxiinum weight while Souchong owing to the size and c()a,rseiK-.‘S.s -rf 
its half would turn the scale at nearer the lower weight. 

Sliipmeuts of tea from India fall into two classes : (a) consiginneiits 
direct from the garden to London where the}' am sold by aucrifui 
in_ _MinGing Lane : (h) eonsignmeiits sold .at 
t.a auctions. auction in Calcutta and shipped tlience chiefly 

to what are laiown as ' outside ’ destinations, f.c., countries other than 
the United Kingdom. The .Calcutta tea auctions commence in 3Iay 
and continue weekly until January or February in tlie following yoiu'. 
In the pre war year and the last five years the following ar{; the details, 
Hfrcording to districts of .sales at Calcutta. In 1922-2y Dariceling teas 
averaged per lb. and at the otifereud of the scale Cachar teas ll|d. 


Table No. 124. — Quantity of tea {in jpac/cages) sold at the auction sales 
in Calcutta in 1913-14 and from 1018-29 omoaris. 


Priiieipal distric ts. 


NL'MBER of PACE.4GES SOLD IN’ 


1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. i 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Assam 

209,686 

267,816 

244,248 

244,280 

141,453 

188,887 

Cachar . 

133,540 

66,334 

104,974 

107,027 

64,639 

80,384 

Syllxet 

116,197 

73,941 

72,493 

88,998 

42,352 

77,478 

Duars 

240,169 

127,848 

217,559 

198,602 

145,883 

187,851 

Darjeeling 

85,877 

34,605 

56,921 

43,610 

31,192 

37,593 

Chittagong . . 

9,647 

3,924 

6,773 

4,544 

5,451 

5,876 

Terai 

36,709 

16,775 

42,397 

30,445 

20,696 

28,104 

Chota Nagpur , 

1 1,387 

13 

41 

125 

1,393 

562 

Knmaon and 
Kangra. 

1 2,089 

158 

45 




Debra Dun 

9,217 

1,831 

2,371 

134 

1,253 

643 

Madras . 

j 618 

142 

211 




Nepal 

|r 1,069 

434 

1,040 

85 

”630 

” 59.8 

Other places 

974 

765 



i • • 

T 0 T. 4 .L 

! 847,079 

594,586 

1 749,073 

717,850 

, 454,942 

i 607,966 

A.V33BAGE FEIOB 
■pEFv LB, 

1 7|d. 

8cl. 

1 8d. 

i 

5,wrf. 

lOjVJ. 

: 134d. 


These figures may be compared with those obtained in 3Iincing 
Lane in 1913-14 and the last four calendar years. 

Taju.e No. 125. — Quantity {in packages) and average price per lb. of 
Jiidian lea sold in London in WIS-H and from 1920 tv 1923. 



I 

i No. of paokatrcK 
I «o](l. 


Averaifo prico 
per pound. 


cl. 


IHKM-l 

U)2U 

1921 

1922 

1 923 


1,791,451 9-25 

], 097,019 !4--r3.1 

1,421.()50 l()-08 

];{)S2,««8 13-90 

953,953 , 18-22 


Notk.-— Fjyui'os relate to the ]ierio{l from January to Augu.st of each year from 1920. 
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F snorts of tea sere subject to a cess of i pie {^J.) P® ® ^ 

,, i’foaiau Tea Cess ^ - 

Tea Cess. furnisli funds, to advertise anfl btnmilate 

tlietea dtiuMug babit, and by the appointment of ™ “ 

•iiKl abroad to push the sales of Indian grown t(.a. ^ 

kav 1921, the rate was raised to | pie {-,Vd.) per lb., 

4.pril 1923, to 6 annas per 100 lbs (fpie or per lb). ^ 

in tbe matter rmrelv as a revenue -collecting agenev, and all 

moneys received are pW in the of a nou-offic.d 

to aininistei. The total amount collected « yas i , 
as against £60,867 in 1921-22 and £2-1,800 m 1920-21. 

In 1923 propaganda work was confined to India itsell and li i ^ 
but the additional funds expected from^ the increased rate ot cea a 
earmarked for an advertising campaign in *1“ 

A meric, ou the hasis of an expenditure of £40,000 ^eailj ii 

°“‘rSditfoii to the cess, aU tea expend toni India 

1st March 1916, been subject to a duty of „22.2S 

equivalent to about a faith ng a lb. In 1922 2i 

Export duty. yielded £296,067, as against £dO«,4UU 

1921-22. -A. u 

A considerable amount of black tea is consumed “ ™ 

Burma absorbs •annually about 18 million ms. 
Consumption of tea in pickled tea (letpet). which is grown cnieny 

teyondber borders in the Northern Shan States. 

The Indian Tea Cess Committee have made 
Provincial governments to prescribe a standard for tea, but _ 
so fir been taken to that eld. except in Bengal. An attemirt has b^n 
made in the subjoined table to estimate the amount of tea availaDie 
for internal consumption in India. 

Table No. m.— Quantity of tea, green and blaeJc, available for consump- 
mrd frmn 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Production. 

Deduct net 
exports to 
foreign 
countries. 

Add stocks 
from pre- 
vious year. 

Deduct 
stock left 
at end of 
year. 

Balance 
available 
for consump- 
tion. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1913-14 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 - 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 . 

1922- 23 . 

307,249,669 

380,458,975 

377,055,639 

345,339,576 

274,263,771 

310,598,442 

284,452,905 

312,012,408 

370,372,501 

276,510,111 

304,829,623 

281,494,433 

*1,884,500 
t43, 500,000 

61.500.000 

38.376.000 

63.247.000 
2,112,500 

*2,418,100 

I 61,600,000 
j 38,376,000 
; 63,247,000 
' 2,112,500 

2,900,000 

22,263,164 

50,446,567 

29,897,138 

43,958,465 

30,568,748 

28,316,509 


* Estimated stocks at Calcutta (normal elsewhere), ^ i .mnrl ATndrm 

■ t Estimated stocks at Calcutta (Kidderpore) and Chittagong (Bombay and Madras 
tieing normal) and also the amount held up at the gardens. 

There has been a marked increase in tea shops not only in Calcutta, 
hfhdras and other -big cities but also in the smaller towns particularly 
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in Soiitliem India and in spite of liiglier prices, tiiere is reason to believe 
that the tea drinking habit is gradually extending among all classes of 
Indians. " - 

Tlie imports of tea, black and green, into India by sea and 
land in 1922-23 amounted to 13,290,070 lbs. Of this 419,583 ifjs.werc: re- 
. . exported. In the result the figure of net inrooi'ts 

Import, Oi tea. is 12,870,487 Ibs.. but 7 milUons lepi-eseiitina 

imports from the Shan States of can scarcely be regarded as 

foreign tea. India inaniifaetures little green tea and 5 million lbs. 
were imported in 1922-23 chiefly from China to make good the defi- 
ciency in Northern India, where it is preferred to black tea. The 
balance is made up of small consignments of black tea from Ceylon and 
Java aggregating less than a miliion lbs. altogether. 

The capital of joint stock companies invested in tea in India in 1922 
p. was approximately £28 millions, chiefly in 

inance. sterling companies. When teas are purc.iia.sed 

at the local Calcutta auctions, the firms draw for their value through, 
a bank against shippmg documents. In Calcutta teas are sold for 
cash 10 days after purchase. Some gardens sell the whole of their 
production in advance. 

Tea waste, or refuse is the chief source commercially of calfeine. 

The bulk of the exports in 1922-23 was shipped 
ea waste. ynited States and the United Kingdom. 


Table No. Vil —Exfoiiis of tea waste from India in 1913-14 and from 
1918-19 omvards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

3,084,288 

17,907 ^ 

1918-19 ... . . ... 

1,641,320 

26,368 

1910-20 . . . . . . . . 

7,911,000 

98,267 

1920-21 . 

6,571,559 

79,207 

1921-22 . . . . .... 

3,124,848 

35,705 

1922-23 

1.622,818 

14,366 


A number of Himalayan woods have at diflerent times been used for 
making tea chests, particularly toon [cedrda 
ieac ests. ioona) and simal {bombax malabaricum), hut 

certain varieties have the reputation of tainting the tea, and others 
iequi]:e^ prolonged seasoning before they can be considered suitable. 
‘Formerly Burma teak shocks were largely employed for this purpose, 
but by 1908-09 this trade had died out, and the tendency since has 
been to rely more and more upon patent tea chests from Europe. 
Steel cliests have proved too expensive, for general adoption. 

The import trade in wooden tea chests was valued at £298,000 in 
1911-12, of which 95 per cent came from the United Kingdom, though, 
made largely of Kussian birch and alder. During the war, until 
communications by the Trans-Siberian Railway were cut off, large 
shipments of shocks were made wJ. Vladivostok, instead of, as previously, 
vid the United Kingdom. The value has fluctuated from year to year 
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liur. with ail upward teadenew aud, at the outbreak of war. had stood 
at £31-7,000: in 1915-16, at £545,000 and in 191.6-17, as a result of 
ifreat appreciation in prices, at £579,000. The figures .for .1917-18 
and 1918-19 were £628,000 and £606,500, respectively. In the following 
four years the values of the imports were : 1919-20, £449.000 : 1920-21. 
£657,000; 1921-22, £382,000 ; and 1922-23, £413,000. The value of 
metal chests imported in the last pre-war year was only £2,137, in 
1918-19, £173, and in 1922-23, £3,627. The chests, to save space and 
freight, are shipped in the form of shocks, cut to size, witli clamps, 
etc., which are made up locally and lined with thin sheet lead. After 
filling they are carefully soldered and made airtight so that the tea will 
not absorb moisture and become mouldy. 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

The term Aiders in general parlance denotes the raw, dressed or 
tanned skins of bullocks, cows, baffaloes, horses, camels, ‘etc., while 
the term sMns is restricted to those of calves, sheep, goats, deer and other 
wild animals. Statistically and commercially, however, calf skins are 
treated as hides. It has been calculated that in India there are about 
180 million head of cattle and 87 million sheep and goats.* The in- 
ternal trade in hides is greatly affected by the seasons and, when 
there is any shortage of fodder or general scarcity the market is un- 
usually brisk. Before the war the exports of raw hides and skins 
largely exceeded the tanned, as the following figures for 1913-14 indicate. 


Table No. 138. — Quantity and value of hides and shins exported in 

1913 - 14 . 


Descriptions. 

Hides. 

Skin-s. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value . 

Raw . . . . . 

Owts, 

1,115,747 

£ 

5,.730,000 

Cwts. 
480, 50:1 

£ 

2, 200,000 

Tanned . ... 

■'/ .1 74,028- 

1,058,000 

i:i0,5i-Kl I 

1,758,000 


It has been estimated that the internal absorption of tanned hides 
and skins in local manufactures was equal to the entire volume exported, 
making the total txxrn-over in hides and skins about £13 millions 
annually. In round figures out of every 100 hides exported, only se- 
venteen were exported tanned, and of every 100 skins only twenty. 

In the two years preceding the outbreak of war, there was a marked 
advance in the prices of dry and salted hides due to a world shortage 
„ and an increased demand. This advance was 

^ particularly marked in the case of buffalo 

hides, which appreciated by 50 per cent between 1912 and 1913, 
There is evidence in fact of considerable overtrading (doubtless deliber- 
ate) on the part of Germany and Austria with a consequent accumulation 
* Repoifc of Indian Industrial Commission, Appendix 1). 
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of Ktocks ill Europe, wliile the United States . market was almost base. 
In 1913-1-1 the distribution of the exports of laiw hides was as indicated 
in the table below. 


Table No. 129. —Distribution ofexjmrts of raw hides iu 791o-74. 


.Dostinutions. i 

Quantity. 

Pereenta^-e Valne. 

(iermuiiv . 


(Avts. 

:i8S.ooo 

3.') ‘ 2,044.1 11 lO 

Austria-Himgarv 


238,000 

21 t. 229,001! 

(Jnit(?d iStatos of Atncric; 


155,000 

14 OOS.OtlO 

Italy . . . 


107,000 

1(1 563,00(1 

Spain 


49,000 

5 29(i,00(! 

United Kintfdoni 


42,000 

3 16(5.000 

Holland . . . 


! 41,000 

1 

3-.5 197,000 

The declaration 

of hostilities caused in the 

first instance an accii- 


rnulation of stocks in Calcutta, Agra, Cawnpore and other hide col- 
lecting centres in Northern India, enabling Madras tanners to buy 
at reasonable prices the finer qualities of raw hides previously shipped 
to the German and Austrian markets, and send large consignments of 
tanned ‘ kips ’ to the United Kingdom where iiiifortimately the market 
again became congested as there were not enough curriers available to 
work them up into commerjsial leather. Gradually, however, the 
capacity of the English tanneries was extended to deal with the in- 
creased supplies of raw hides from India, and when the Indian Muni- 
tions Board took over the control . of export in June 1917, fresh 
openings were found in Italy and the United States of America, in spite 
of the difficulties of freight and finance, for considerable quantities of 
raw hides which formerly used to go to the Central Powers. The table 
below indicates the percentage share of the various importing countries 
of raw hides in 1918-19 and from 1920-21. 


Table No. 130. — Percentage share of the various importing couniries of 
• raw hides * in 1918-19 and from 1920-21 onwards. 


Destinations . 

1018-19. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

1020-21. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

1921-22. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

1922-23. 

Per- 

cent' 

age. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwta. 


Cwts. 


I’uitcd Stati« of America 

41,461 

11 

63,360 

17 

1,200 

•2 

11,440 

2 

Uermany . . 



73,440 

20 

231,640 

46 

211,980 

44 

United Kingdom . 

217,760 

*57 

62,800 

17 

41,100 

8 

29,000 

6 

Italy . . . 

100,780 

26 

65,000 

IS 

97,660 

19 

105,400 


Austria t • • • 



2,960 

•8 

240 

‘05 

940 


Spain . . 

s', 660 

1 

35,940 

10 

65,080 

IS 

48,1.80 

10 

Holland . . . 



4,700 

1 

2,020 

•4 

1,000 

•4 


On a greatly reduced volume of exports, Germany’s recovery of the 
premier position, she occupied in 1913-14, will be noticed, and the 
consolidation of the advance made during the war by Italy and Spain, 
Thefollowingtableindicates the total volume of the export trade 


in 1913-14 and from 1918-1') onwards with the 
distribution under different heads. 


* Including calf-skins. 

t Figures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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I’.xXLi-: Xo, l^l.—Total vohime of the exports ofmw Mdes in 1913-14 and 
from 1918-1 9 onwards classified according to descriptions . 


Yoar. 

1 

! Cow hides. 

Buffalo hides. 

Calf-s3iins. 

Total 

Quantity. 

Total 

Value. 


i Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cv/ts, 

Cwts. 

s. 

191:M4 

. ! 743,037 

345,864 

26,116 

1,115.747 

5,530,638 

19i8-i9 

283,994 

78,984 

18,969 i 

381.94,7 

1,742,735 

1010-20 

788,540 

233,100 

72,800 1 

1,094,760 

5,501 ,599 

3020-21 

281.260 

66,140 

21,440 

368,860 

1.334,363 

1021-22 

445,100 

46,480 

16,220 

507,800 

1 ,209,037 

1022-23 . 

398.040 

72,880 

7,920 

478,060 

1,451,259 


TJie totals under tlie head cow hides are inflated somewhat by the 
shipment of large calf-skins under that head, because they obtain better 
prices under the former designation. 

The remarkable figures for 1919-20 were due partly to the removal 
of the embargo which had been enforced with increasing strictness 
during the war upon raw hides and partly to a considerable rise in prices. 
The tutal shipments (54,000 tons) of raw hides had only been exceeded 
in 1912-13 and 1913-14. In the following year there was a lamentable 
reaction to which the heavy stocks accumulated during the boom, parti- 
cularly in the United Kingdom, declining prices, adverse exchange 
conditions and the dullness of the Contiriental market were the chief . 
contributory causes. In Calcutta, which is accustomed to work on stocks 
of 3 to 400,000 pieces of cow hides, unsold stocks accumulated tO' 
twice the higher of these figures, and the trade was in such a perilous 
condition that the question of removing the export duty was urged 
and seriously considered. 

The slight improvement recorded in 1921-22 w^as only achieved at 
the expense of a further fall in prices, while in 1922-23 the record 
is one of rather better rates, but smaller shipments particularly to 
Germany, the United Engdom and Spain. The distribution of the 
trade according to ports pf shipment in 1913-14 is contrasted below with 
that of 1918-19 and 1922-23. 

Table No. 132. — Quantity and percentage share of the various ports in the 
export of raw hides in 1913-14. 1918-19 and 1922-23. 



1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1922-23. 

PORT.S. 

I Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage, 

1 

Quant ity. jPercontage. 

Calcutta . 

! Cwts, 

. ^ 872,341 

78-1 

Cwts. 

195,006 

51*0 

V 

Cwts. 

393,580 1 S2-2. 

'Rangoon . 

, ; 143,159 

12-8 

76,478 

19-8 

48,520 ! 10- ! 

Karachi 

. , 79,669 

7-2 . 

97,618 

25-6 

30,940 i 6-5 

Bombay . 

. ^ 16,738 

1-5 

12,611 

3-3 

4,640 ! 1-0 

'Madras 

. , 3,840 

•3 

234 

•2 

800 , -2 

1 


During the war Karachi captured part of the Calcutta pre-war 
trade, notably in the cases of daisie and dahkin classes from’ the United 
Provinces. 


Indian hides vary a good deal in size according to the breed of cattle- 
and province of origin. Large numbers are depreciated in value owing 

™ , to the owners of the animals, from which they 

ra e orgamsation. have been taken, having wantonly branded 
them. The pelts of those used for draught purposes or allowed to die 
of old age or starvation are also deteriorated. Indeed it may be 
said that improvements in the general quality of the hides inarkf'ted 
have scarcely kept pace with developments in the organisation, of 
agencies for collecting them. 

Hides are collected up-country from slaughter-houses or cultivators 
by beparif! wdio consign them to aratJidars in the big markets, such as 
Cawnpore, Lahore and Calcutta. These aratMars are the large dealers- 
in the bazaar, who finance the up-country heparis and eventually sell 
the hides to the large European and Indian exporting houses and to the 
tanneries. Endeavours are being made by Government to teach the 
up country, collectors of hides better flaying and cleaner curmg, for the 
primitive methods generally emplo^'ed are at present a great handicap 
to the trade. The share of Madras in the export of raw hides has always 
been inconsiderable. 

The German trade covered not only the ‘ kills ’ and finer qualities of 
hides but also ‘ commons ’ and badly cured ‘ dead ’ hides, for which, 
there was also a market in Austria-Hungary, Italy and Spain. 

Three principal descriptions of hides are recognised, cow hides, buflalo 
hides, and calf-skins. Hides after being flayed, are cured either for 
transport by .rail or for shipment to other 
Descriptions. countries by three methods : 

(i) wet salting. 

(ii) dry salting. 

(iii) air-drying and arsenication. 

Hides are scarcely ever shipped wet-salted but are preserved in this 
way for local transport by rail to tanneries. 

Dry salted hides receive a number of applications of a solution of 
salj] and water which is eventually left to dry on the hides, the salt 
used being generally khari {i.e., sodium sulphate). This method of cure 
has encouraged adulteration in certain markets, extraneous matter 
in the form of mud, lime, etc., being plastered on the hides to give them 
additio.nal weight ; but the Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association 
lias been giving a great deal of attention to this matter and it is hoped 
that improvement will soon be noticeable. 

Hides are air-dried in the drier parts of India, the finest qualities 
being stretched on frames and known in the trade as ‘ framed ’ hides. 
Before exporting, air-dried hides are always arsenicated, i.e., treated 
with a solution of arsenic and. water at the port of shipment. In the 
rainy season when sun-drying is impossible, a salt lotion is applied in 
lieu. The chief, varieties of dry salted hides known to the trade are 
DaecaK. Meherpurs, Dmajpurs, Eangpurs,md Daisies, and of arsenicated, 
Agras, North-Westerns, Darbhasigas, Purneds, RancJm, PaMas, Bambal- 
furs, etc., the first two grades being frame-stretched hides superior in 
quality. Palnas are divided into crumpled and uncrumpled, the former 
being low grade hides, the appearance of which has been spoilt by careless. 
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•drviliCi- ijHor Hitving. For export, Kidesare again classified as .'^Jdiighfarnls, 
(fWtu'a. reject iotift and doubk rejections. ■ The hides of animals whicli 
are slaughtered, fetch better prices than those which die a. natural 
death aiid they are distinguished commercially by the terms ‘ Icilis ’ and 
' commons.' All liides, classified as ' slaughtered ’ and ‘ kills.’ are not 
necessarily, however, from slaughtered animals but may be dead hides 
•sufficiently fine in (piality and condition to warrant th.e description. It 
should be noted that only a very small percentage of Indian raw hides 
are from annuals actually killed and slaughtered, these being })rin- 
cipallv from the Municipal slaughter-houses in the large cities and. ihe 
army slaughter-houses at the big military centres and also from >Saugor, 
Agra and other tovns in the United Provinces and Bihar where dry 
and barinn cows are killed for the ‘ jerked ’ meat trade with Burma, 

The 'V'ery finest types of slaughtered hides are known as ‘ Commis- 
sariats,’ a designation due to the fact that for many years the Indian 
Government purchased large quantities of cattle to supply the British 
troops with beef, the hides of whiclf were branded with the letter ‘ G.’ 
The Indian Government no longer ])uys cattle but the term still stands 
for the best quality of slaughtered hides. 

In Calcutta raw hides are usually sold in the bazaar at prices per 
unit of 20 lbs. though some buyers prefer to purchase per corge of twenty 
pieces. The export houses always quote 
Uiutof»le.ud*.pmeM. per ft. c. i. /. OH c. /. The unit of shipment 
for cow hides is the bale containing 100 to 200 pieces,* for bufialo 
hides 40 to 50 pieces, and for calf-skins 500 pieces. In Bombay the 
unit of sale is the lb. but in Karachi as in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces the maund of 28 lbs., shipment being made from the foimer 
port in bales containing 1.000 to 1,200 lbs. nett and from the latter in 
.bales of 1,150 to 1,200 lbs. gross. The unit of sale in Eangoon is the 
lb. 

Half tanned or * crust ’ tanned hides, known in the trade as East 
India ‘ kips,’ the product for the most part of Indian haud-tanneriys 
in Madras and Bombay were in pre-war days 
anne i es. exported in considerable quantities to the 

United Kingdom Avhere they were curried and turned into finished 
leather. The tannage used was chiefly the bark of mssia auriculaia 
(kno^v^l as avaram in the Madras Presidency and tanvad in Bombay), 
of which there a7-e abundant supplies only in the two presidencies 
named and in the adjoining Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

As soon as the value of these hides as upper leather for army boots 
was realized, every effort was made to stimulate the export, and in 
Augustl916 the Government of India assumed 

ovftrnment contro . control of the trade and purchased the whole 
•supply for shipment direct to the • War Office. The scale of prices 
was revised from time to time, but so pitched as to encourage the ])ro- 
duction of army selection leather as much as possible. Steps wei-e 
also taken to prevent adulteration and improper weighting. The average 
outturn before the war was only 1,500,000 ‘ kips ’ annually equivalent 
* In the case of hides weighing less than 4 lbs. a piece, 300. 
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to 27,000,000 feet of upper leather. The output at one time during 
the war was in the neighbourhood of three miliiou. ‘ kips ’ and at least 
three -fifths of the upper leather, used for the boots, of the Allies \ras 
made from Indian hides. 

The statement below gives a very good idea of the expansion 
of business while the war and the trade boom, %vhich followed it, 
lasted, though the figures are weighted with 
"xpoYts. ^ small proportion of tanned buffalo hides and 

ealf-skms which foimied part of the Government purchase scheme. 
Iji 1922-23, after two disastrous years, there was a satisfactory 
recovery to pre-war levels in volume, with prices, if much lower than 
in 1919-20, at any rate appreciably higher than in 1913-H-. But the 
industry is not yet wholly purged of all elements of weakness. 


Table No. 183.— of tanned hides contrasted in 'pre-war, war, 
and post-war years. 


Year. 

Quantity 

shipped 

Value. 

Pre.-vvar years — 

CVts. 

£ 

1912-13 . . . - . 

233,263 

1,363,278 

1913-14 . 

174,028 

1,058,575 

War years — 



1914-15 

217,020 

1,606,649 

1915-lB . . . .... 

372,002 

2,041,583 

1916-17 . . ... 

323,676 

2,995,561 

1917-18 

365,145 

3,269,595 

1918-19 . . . . . . 

509,100 

4,744,979 

Post-war years — • 



1919-20 . . . - . . 

480,440 

5.252,798 

1920-21 . . . - . . 

81,480 

766,649 

1921-22 . . . . 

128,280 

972,124 

1922-23 . . . . . 

199,040 

1,543,178 


If the 1913-14 figures are represented by the index number 100, tbe 
1918-19 figures indicate an increase of 193 per cent in quantity and 
348 per cent in value. The greater part of the output was from 
Madras tanneries and shipped from that port. Instead of eight or nine 
separate tannages formerly recognised, such as Bangalores, Oocanadas, 
etc., Madras tannages for War Office shipments were classified into four 
main grades, primes, best, good, and ordinary, each of the first three 
beiiig again sub-divided into twm classes, according to growth and 
spread. In 1916-17, 99 per cent of the exports of tanned hides went 
to the United Kingdom and in 1919-20 93 per cent. In 1922-23 the 
United Kingdom’s takings of tanned hides increased to 9,100 tons from 
5,200 tons, being 91 per cent of the trade. 

The unit of sale alike in Madras and in Bombay is the Ife and sliipment 
is made in bales of 500 lbs. nett from Bombay and in pressed, gim- 
nied, roped bales, each containing 600 to 675 
Unit of sale and sMpmeat. from Madras. Quotations for export are 

based on the lb. c.i.f. 
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liuliii ijccupies a mucli stronger position in tlie skin than slie 
does in tiie liide market. 

India’s exports of raw sheep and goat skins have greatly expanded 
during the last twenty years owing to the introduction of chrome leather- 
tanning ill the United States and the increased 
Saw skins. demand in Europe for glace kid. Being largely 

ohtaiued from animals slaughtered for food, Indian skins, and gcyat 
skins in particular, compare more favoimably than Indian hides with 
similar classes of pelt from other parts of the world. The condition of 
the trade in the last X)re- war year and from 1918-19 is illustrated hy 
the following table. 

Table No. 134 :. — Exports of raw shins from India in 1913-14 and from 
1918-19 onwards. 



1 QTTANOTy IN CWTS. j 

TOTAIi. 

Averiage 
value per 
cwt. 

i ear. 1 

iGoatskins, 

Sheepskins! 

Others. 

Quantity. 

ewts. 

Value 

£ 

1913-14 


33,067 

140 

486,563 

2,260,241 

£ 

4-6 

1918-19 

. . , .1 426,905 

72,456 

295 

499,656 

4,481,107 

8-9 

1919-20 

. 1 625,000 

63,740 

280 

689,020 

10,083,087 

14>6 

1920-21 

. . . . 1 207,040 

26,380 

560 

234,580 

2,156,«36 

9-2 

1921-22 

. 1 433.780 

8,280 

60 

442,120 

2,770,641 

6'S 

1922-23 

. . . . i 412,620 

2,480 

480 

415,580 

i: ■ 

2,341,609 

5-6 


The export of goat skins, raw and tanned? from India represents about 
one-third of the world’s supply. The United States of America has 
always been India’s best customer for raw skins, her share of the trade 
often exceeding 75 cent of the total exports. Next comes the United 
Kingdom, while Continental countries like France, Holland, Germany 
and Belgium, which differentiate against tanned skins by their tariffs,, 
absorb considerable quantities. The fall in the quantity exported in 
the fir.st two years of the war was of no great moment, and in 1916-17 
there was a marked increase in the volume and an even more marked 
increase m the value of the skins W'hich left India, although by a notifi- 
cation of the 12th August 1916 the only destinations to which shipments 
were permitted w'ere the United Kingdom, the United States, France and 
Italy. When an apprehended shortage of tanning materials in India 
seemed likely to prejudice the output of East India ‘kips’ for 
the War Office, the tanning of sheep and goat skins in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies was prohibited with effect from the 
28th April 1917 and this was followed up by an embargo upon the 
export of tanned skins to all destinations with effect from the I5tli May, 
but the Exports of rjiw skills w'ere below the level of the previous year, 
chiefly owing to the scarcity of freight and prohibitions subsisting in the 
principalmarkets against such imports. As in the case of hides, a boom 
in 1919-20 was followed bj?- a severe set-back in 1920-21 and shipments of 
goat skins alone are responsible for the improved figures for 1921-22 and 
1922-23, with a lower range of prices in the latter year. The bulk of the 
despatches of raw skins are made from the Bombay Presidency, though 
Calcutta individually is the port with the largest share of the trade. 
The pre-war distribution is centre sted in the following table with that 
for 1922-23. 


i*AELE No, 135. — Quantity and percentage share of the various ports in the 
exports of raw shins from India in 1913-14 and 1922-23 contrasted. 




1913-14. 

1922-23. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Peicentaae. i 

Quani ii y. Pa’c:.-in age. 

Bombay 
Karachi \ 
Calcutta . 
Madras . 
Rangoon 

Bombay Presidency 

Cvrts. 
f 137,559 
i 113,622 
206,943 
i 27,809 

: 505 

42 -3 ' 

! ".1 

Cwts. 

( 150,080 ; , f36-l 

'( 70,720 i ) 17.0 

150,600 , 36-2 

43.500 ' 10-5 

500 -1 


Goat and sheep skins are either dry-salted with Glauber’s salt 
(hhari), wet-salted with common salt, or. if purchased air-dried, 
arseiiicated by dipping in a solution of arsenic and water. Indian 
goat skips are generally larger, heavier and of better texture than 
sheep skins. The best qualities »of dry-salted goat skins sold in the 
Calcutta market are dacms, Kushtias, Dinajpim and Muzaffarpim all 
of which are very suitable for the production of glace kid. Other classes 
are Darbhangas, Patnas, daisies and Chourichauras, the last of which are 
indiiferent and command poor prices, North-Westerns, the principal 
centres for which are Cawmpore and Delhi, are generally wet salted and 
run to a very much larger size than skins from Bengal and Biliar. The 
hair is coarser and the pelt thinner. Amritsars, which are also dry-salted, 
usually have a good spread. From Hyderabad and the Deccan strong 
medium size skins are obtainable which are mostly sent to the tanneries 
in Southern India where they are cured for export, but are also shipped 
untanned from Bombay. The export of goat skins is much larger than 
that of sheep skins wliich come mainly from the Darbhanga District 
of Bihar and Orissa and from Eajputana. In Madras the skms are 
mostly dry-salted with the hair on, but sometimes flint-dried and 
very occasionally are wet-salted in the hair or unhaired and then 
pickled in a solution of alum and salt. These are then sorted 
according to substance of skin and condition into firsts and seconds,. 
the consignments usually consisting of definite proportions of each. 
The trade names of the best Madras skins are Cocanadas, Bangalores, 
Mysores, Trichinopolys and Goimhatores. 

' The unit of sale in Madras is a hundred skins and the unit of ship- 
ment is the pressed bale packed in mats and gunnies, containing 756 lbs. 

nett or, in the case of salted and pickled skins, 
Unit of sale and shipment, the cask. The Ib is a recognised unit of sale 
in Bombay and Karachi, but in the latter market sales are also conducted 
on the basis of a score of 22 numbers. In Calcutta, on the other hand, 
skins are sold at the rate of 100 pieces and shipped in bales of 500 pieces 
or casks contaming 125 to 150, quotations for export being made per 
piece c.ifi. or c.fi. High freights have discouraged shipment in casks and 
wet-salted skins are frequently washed on arrival at the Calcutta depots, 
treated with a fresh solution of salt, sun-dried and baled. Wet-salted 
skins are Imown in the American market as sofit stock and. dry-salted 
as hard stock. In Bombay the unit of shipment varies according 


1 .; ijKalitv. (Irv skins being shipped in bales of 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. nett, .sun- 
dried and salted skins in bales of 600 to 700 lbs. and wet-.salted in ea.sks 
<d' boo Ihs. In Karachi all raw skins are shipped in bales of 1)50 to 1 .dOO 
i})s. Each, skin should be at least 21 inches wide if two sets of upper 
•dries are to be obtained from it when it has been converted into glace kid.-''* 
Tanned .skins, coiz)mercialiy speaking, mean sheej) and goat .skin.s 
only, though there are some inconsiderable shipments of other pclt.s from 
Indian ports. As in the ca.se of tanned hides, 
Tsisned skins. the existence of the bark of cmv.s-b/ aariculata 

in the Madi-as and Bombay Presidencies created a large industry in lightly 
tunned skins, which flourished for the first two-and-a-half years of the 
war witli vei-y high [U'ices in England, the United State.s of America and 
Ja])an. In J017--1S the embargo upon the export of tanned skins, 
already i-efeired to. j-ediiced the volume of these exports from 166.000 to 
54,000 cwts aud wa.s lifterl only in September 1918, too late to effect 
more than a partial recovery in the figures for 1918-19. In the early 
part of 1922-23 Indian tanned skin.« werein good demand but the year 
closed with large .stocks in hand both in London and New York. 


Table No. 136 . — Export fi of tmmed s Jems from. .1918-19 onwards iinili 
values and index numbers. 


1 

Year. 1 

i 

1 

Quantity 

exported. 

Index 

number. 

1 Value. 

1 

Index 
: number. 



1 

j C!wt.s. 


£ 


uus-ia 



.^9,670 

)00 

1 1,701,428 

.100 




97,240 

: 103 

3,113,085 

i 183 

1920-21 



53,200 

t 89 

1.349,307 

79 

1021-22 



79,920 

13t 1 

1,041,708 i 

90 

1922-23 



93,000 I 

150 1 

1.828,2.14 , 

107 


Tile ex]) 0 ]'t of tanned goat .skins usivilly exceeds the export of tanned 
sheep skins, but not to the same extent as in the case of raw .skins. 
A feature of the last three years has been tli e excess of tanned sheep skins 
.'^hipped, the totals for 1922-23 being 3,100 tores of sheep skins as compar- 
ed with 1 .500 tons of goat skins. The finest qualities of tanned shee]> 
and goat .skins come from the Trichinopoly and Coimbatorci districts 
and the Uindigul .sub-division of the Madura District of the Madras 
P]-esidency, where the tanners are very exjzert and produce skins, un- 
excelled as regards texture, colour and pliability. The finest qualities 
of i^ladi'as tanned skins are specially suitable for the production of light 
weiglit leathers ftiiished in light colours. In other parts of the Madras. 
Presidency and in Hyderabad there is a large outturn of tanned skins 
but they are much commoner, in type. In pre-war days the chief 
importing country was the United Kingdom which took 78 per cent of 
* lieport of i he Indian Industrial Comiuisision, Appendix J>. 
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the skins exported in J913-]4j the coiTesponding {)ercentage for ] 922-23 
he'ng 69. 9 he Japanese market for tanned sheep-skins is a prost-tvar- 

development. The distribution of the trade according to countries from 
.1919-29 omvards is shetvn in the table annexed, goat and sheep skins 
being separately distiiiguis.h.ed. 

Table No. 137. Pemmiage diMribution of thr trade in fa/raed gnat and' 

sJwop skim among importing countries. 


riiiti-a Kiiiiiiiuih . . : 

friited Stutf-i of Anuirica ' 


S6-8 

11-4 


1021-22.! 1022-28.! l'-nti-2u.' ]li2i.)-2n' n)21-22. 

55-3 I nl‘i> 


1022-23. 

M-4 


As in the case of tamied hides, the greater piortion of the exports- 
goes from Madras, the percentages IToin Madras and Bombay in 191‘3-l t 
hemg 82 and 18, tnd in 1922-23. 81 and. 
Unit of sal. ani shipmont. , j respectvely. Tanned skins are usually sold in 
the Bombay market per Ih. and shipment is made in bales of 500 to 
550 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Madras is the Jh. and that of 
shipment the pressed hale wrajiped in gunnies and ropied, weighing 
500 to 600 lbs. nett in the case of sheep skins and 610 lbs. nett of goat 
skins. Quotations for export are per lb. e. i. f. or c. /. 

Mhth effect from the lltli September 1919 an export duty of 15 per 
cent ad vahreni was imposed on all shipments- 
Export duty. hides and skins from British India based 

on tariff valuations. 

A rebate to the extent of two-thirds of the duty, however, was allowed 
in the case of exports to the 'United Kingdom and British. Possessions- 
including mandatory territories upon jiroduction of evidence that the 
hides or skins had been tanned within them. From the 1st March, 
1923, the duty has been fixed at an all-round rate of 5 per cent. 


OPIUM. 

The opium yielding poppy {papaver sotmiiferum) is an tinnual whicJi 
grows to a height of from two to four feet. The capsules or seed 
pods from which the drug is obtained, are, while still green, carefully 
scarified wdth a four-bladed instrument, which causes them to exude a 
gummy sap and this operation is repeated three or four times at inter- 
vals of two or three days until the discharge is exhausted. The ;juice 
is scraped off and when coagulated forms crude opium, for which 
the flower petals, carefully collected and steamed, are used as packing. 

The trade formerly recognised two descriptions of opium , based on 
the area of cultivation of the poppy : Bengal opium, obtained from certain 
districts of the United Provinces and Bihar (which once i'omied 
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part of. tiie old Bengal Presidency) and Mahca opium the product of 
■cei'trtin Indian States in Central India, particularly Indore, Gwalior, 
Jaora, Dhar, Eutlain, Mewar and Eotah. 

In Central India the opium collected is sold by the cultivator to 
niiddlenieii. from whom the large dealers again obtain their supplies. 

For export purp.':ses the drug, wliich was of 
Mtilwa opmm.. qqo 95° consistency, was made up into balls of 
twelve ounces each and packed in half chests for despatch about the 
■end of September, Eo statistics of the area under poppy were main- 
tained, and no control was .exercised by the British Government 
over either cultivation or manufacture ; but as the States in which 
this opium is produced have no access to the sea, except through 
British territory, the regulation of exports to China, the chief market 
for Malwa opium, used to be effected by making the issue of passes for 
transport to Bombay depend upon prior payment of duty by the success- 
ful bidders at auctions, held monthly at the latter port. A.few chests 
were also shipped annually to Zaniibar. The duty was at the rate of 
.£40 per chest until 1912 when it was raised to £80. The last auction 
was held in January 1913 and the last shipment made in December of 
that year. 

In British India cultivation is permitted only under license granted 
to cultivators who obtain advances from Government free of interest to 
meet the cost of production, on the understand- 
Bengal opium. whole of their outturn is sold 

to the Government factory at Ghazipur (United Provinces) at a rate 
fixed by Government which was in 1921-22 Rs. 15 (£1) per seer for 
-opium of 70° consistency. The opium trade was created a Govern- 
ment monopoly in 1773 and in 1817 the cultivation of the poppy 
except on account of the Bast India Company was forbidden. All 
opium was auctioned with the stipulation that it should be exported. 

In British India, as in Indian States, the area under opium has since 
1907 been much curtailed owung to the agreement come to with the 
Chinese Government for the suppression of opium traffic with tfiat 
country, and the opium factory at .Patna closed. In 1908 an arrange- 
ment was made with China by which the total exports of opium from 
India were to he reduced annually by 5,100 chests from au assumed 
standard of 07,000 chcst.s and by a further agreement in 1911, the 
reduction was accelerated by further limitations, and exports to China 
have been discontinued altogether since 1913. In British India, the 
■cultivation of the poppy is now restricted to the United Provmces and 
the product is known as Benares opium. While 488,548 acres were 
under the crop, yieidiug 71,340 maunds of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 
the area was reduced to 200,672 acres, producing 31,473 maunds and. in 
1913-14 to 145,000 acres. In 1921-22 the area under po])py wms 135,000 
acres, a decrease of 4-23 per cent on the total of the previous year. 
The seed is broadcasted in October and November and the capsules 
harvested in March and April- 

The foUowing table shews the price of opium 
per .chest (of 140flbs.) at Calcutta during the 
years 1908 to 1923. 
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Prices. 


Table No. Vi%.— Price j)cr che.^t of opium {of 1-Wl lbs.) in Calc.atia 
from 1908 to 1923. 


Vear 

E-% As. 

&. .s%, fi. 

1908 








.IA22 

0 

8S 


S 

1909 








fA24 

li 

S8 

/, 

4 

1910 








■JMS 

s 

13(1 

13 

0 

1911 








2Mf) 

12 

195 

1 

0 

iftm 








:L20,<: 

s 

213 

IS 

0 

!9];-S 








jjn;j 

1 

131 

111 

0 

i9l4 








IA02 

ij 

104 

2 

8 

I9ir» 








um 

s 

itm 

1(1 

8 

1910 








2.SU 


161 

9 

6 

19 IT 








SAW 

a 

21(1 

12 

0 

1918 








S,2S-l 

1) 

216 

12 

0 

3919 






• A* . 


■J,02S 

11 

268' 

7 

7 

1920 








oAJS 

9 

36/1 

4 

9 

1921 









16 

319 

3 

11 

1922 








4J20 

11 

301 

16 

7 

192;! 








■JJ62 

13 

317 

10 



In July 1914, wlieu tlie cost of maiiLifacture was about Rs. 500 per 
chest the price realised was Rs. 1,678, but upon the outbreak of 
war the market became mifcli disturbed. At the August auction the 
average price realised was only Rs. 1,212 a chest. The decision was 
then taken to fix an upset price of Rs. 1,600, and tlioiigli this 
arrested any further decline, 1,352 chests were left unsold at the 
close of the year. BeWeen 1916 and 1920 there was a marked advance 
in. price and the figures for the past three years, if not so high as in the 
boom year, are yet thrice as high as the average for 1913-14. 

At the Calcutta sales the number of chests sold in the year 1922-23 
totalled 2,890, a remarkable improvement on the 935 sold in 1921-22 and 
1,550 in 1920-21, but considerably less than the 3,600 sold in 1919-20. 
The highest and lowest prices obtained during the year for Benares 
opium wnre Rs. 4,910 and Rs. 4,500, respectively. 

At the Ghazipur factory, three classes of opium are manufactured : 
(«) provision opium which is intended for export, (6) excise opium for 
home consumption, the duty on wRich varies in difierent provinces, and 
(c) medical opium for export to London and for supply to the Medical 
Department in India for medical purposes. Provision opium is made up 
in balls or cakes weighing 3|- Ifes. each, 40 cakes going to the chest. 
It is generally of 71° consistency. Excise opium which is of 90° 
consistency is made up in cubic packets of one seer each, GO packets 
to the chest. Medical opium is made up . in cakes, each weighing 
2 ibs, at 87'50° consistency. 

The unit of sale as Avell as of shipment of provision opium is the 
chest of 140]- lbs. The exports of opium on 
Experts. private account (quantities and values) in 

1913-14 cud from 1918-19 are shown in the table below. 
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Monthly auctions are held throughojit the year at Calcutta* to meet 
the demands of private trade, A notification is published annually, 
generally before the month of October, stating the minimum number 
of chests wliicli will be put up for sale in each month of the next 
year, and the quantities so notified are not altered without three months’ 
notice. Sales are conducted month by month by the Bengal 
Government. 

The principal event in the history of the opium trade in 1922-28 was 
the issue of a Notification by the Government of India, in pursuance 
of the resolution adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
that every application for the export of opium from India should, 
from the Ist January 192.3, be accompan‘ed by a certificate from 
the Government of the importing country that the consignment is 
approved by that Government and is required for legitimate purposes. 

At the request of the C4overnment5 concerned the Government of 
India are under agreement to supply Ceylon, Hongkong, Singapore, 
British Borneo, Siam, and the Dutch East Indies with a regular 
stipulated .supply of opium at a fixed price. 

The quantities and values of opium shipped ou Goveriimeut 
account are, as the table below shows, steadily deeiiniim;. 


Table No. 1-10. — Quantities and . values of evporls of opii 
ment account since 1917-18. 



The revenue deiived by the GovernnieEt of India from opium since 
1913-14 is shewn , hi the following table. 

Table No. 141 . — Revenue derived from opium bp the Govenuucid. ef 
India, since 1913-14, 


i'oaiv * -Ainodat. 



£ 

1013-14- . ... 

1,(524,878 

3914-15 . . . , . . 

1,572,218 

191u-]() . . .... 

1,913,514 

191(5-17 . . . . 

3,1(50.005 

1917-lS . . . . , , 

3,078,90:5 

191S-19 . . . . . . 

:5,281!.U,! 

1919-20 . . . . . . 

3,0;57,4Sl 

1920-21 .■ . . . . . 

. 2,:55(.).082 

1921-22 . 

' 2, 048, 5520 

1922-23 

2,52(5, i;!8 

1923-24 . . . . . 

1 2,870,933* 


* Revised estimate. 


RAW WOOL. 

Indian wool falls for the most part in the loivest of the three classes into 
which the article is classified for trade purposes {viz., merino, crossbreds 
and carpet wool) and the exports from India are 
Tiade centres. generally destined for the manufacture of blankets, 
rugs, carpets and felt only, though some of the better quality Bikaner 
wool is good enough to be utilised for clothing. As compared w'ith 
cotton, the internal consumption of wool in India is comparatively 
small, as it is unsuitable as a clothing material in the climatic conditions 
prevailing over the greater part <3f the country. Further, and perhaps 
for the same reason, the wool of the Indian sheep is short stapled and 
in every respect inferior to that of Europe and xlustralia. The esti- 
mated ])roducti()ii of wmol in India has been placed in the neighbourhood 
of i')0 million tbs. ]jer annum on the basis of 2 tbs. ■{■)er sheep, as com- 
pared Nvitli 74 tbs. the average weight of an Australian iletice. 'l.he chief ; 
centres of the tva.de in raw wool m India are th(i J.hinjab, particularly i 
the llissar district ; the United Provinces, particularly (laihwal, 5 
Alin ora and Naini Tal ; Sind, Baluchistan and the Bikaner State." The 
largest marts for indigenous \vool are at Fazilka and Beawar, at the 
former of which it is subjected to a certain amount of cleaiimg and, if 
intended for shipment, pressed and baled also. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the black Deccan and Khandesh wools and tlie wliite wools 
of Sind, Gujarat and Kathiawar haAm a recognised commercial value 
and in Southern India wool-bearing species of sheep are found in the 
ilysore State and the Bellary, Kurnool and Coimbatore districts of the 
Madras Presidency. In other parts of the country the sheep yield hair 
without any felting qualities. A good deal of the wool which coiuos 
into the Indian market is dead wool, i.e., wool that lias been removed 
from the carcases of slaughtered s^eep and not shorn. 
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readnls imports, a great deal of wool enters India from 
Af'iKanistaii of fairly good quality, but the indiscriminate intermixing 
of black and white wool of different staples 
Imports. tends to longer the export value of what 

is shipped at Karachi. From Tibet, in addition to large qnantities of 
oi'dinarv wool, there is a considerable trade in shawl wool or •ptiHlun, 
tlie silky imder-fieecc of a particular species of goat which is superior 
in quality to any Indian wool. Quetta, Shikarpur, A^nritsar ajid 
ilultan are the chief collecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, while the principal purchasing centres 
for Tibetan wool are Kalimpong on the Teesta Valley branch of the 
Dai'jeeling-Bimalayan Railway and Tanakpore on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. The mills in the United Provinces and Punjab 
also import considerable quantities of wool from Australia and inter- 
]i lit tent ly from the Cape .for the manufacture of woollen goods for which 
the indigenous material is not suitable. Of the imports of wool 
by sea the bulk comes from P§Ksil. A good deal of the mw wool 
grown in, or brought across, the frontier into India goes into internal 
consumption but the export trade, though less than a tenth of the value 
of that in raw cotton, is nevertheless of considerable interest and impor- 
tance. In ])re-war times a Bombay estimate placed the total supplies 
of wool in India, mdigenous and imported, in a normal year at about 
220,000 bales of 3 cwts., of which 180,000 bales were exported and the 
balance went into mill and domestic consumption. 

The first recorded export of raw wool from India was in 1834 and the 
total quantity was rather less than 70,000 ifes. Two years later the 
figure w'as 1,200,000 lbs. and in i872, 24 million 
War restrictions. advance since has been steadily 

progressive. Very soon after the outbreak of war restrictions were 
placed on the exports of raw wool, cheifly in the interests of manu- 
facturers in India executing Army clothing contracts, and in respect 
of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black and grey varieties of 
Madras wool, the prohibition on export was made absolute wuth 
effect from the 15th January, 1915, shipment of other descriptions 
being allowed under license, subject to limit of quantity. The embargo 
as regards Tibetan wool was in abeyance between September 1915 
and January 1916 and so great was the general demand for wool 
created by the war, particularly as clothing for troops, that the total 
volume of exports of wool from India (including re-ex]3orts), in spite 
of restrictions, rose from 54-| million lbs. in 1914-15 to nearly 82 million 
lbs., ill the following year, jjractically ail for the United Kingdom. Of the 
re-exports in this year no less than 15 million lbs. were shipped from 
Karachi. Early in April 1916 the export of wool was prohibited except 
to the United Kingdom and the sudden closure of the United States and 
other markets caused an immediate slump in prices. But the decline in 
exports both of Indian and ransfronticr wool during the next twelve 
months was due rather to difficulties of freight and finance than to any 
embargo.^ 1920-21 was a dull year as it was in niOvSt lines of trade, 
but the figures of the last two years point to a recovery to pre-war 
levels. Karachi, whose usual pre-war percentage of exports was 60, now 
shares the trade with Bombay. ^ 
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Tlie exports and re-exports of wool in 1913-11- and from. 1918-19 
onwards are indicated in the table subjoined. 


Table No, 11:2. — Quaniity and value of Indian and foreign wool ex-ijor^'-d 
from India in I91S-14 and from 1918-19 onurirds. 



Exports. 

Re-expokts. • 

ToT.aL 

Yea!'. 

Qiiautit^x 

Quantity. . 

(,»uantvily. Value. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbi. ' - p £ •■ ■ 

1913-14 . . 

48,022,001 

' 10,245,538 

59,I07.5;5:J 2.01.11), 15(5 

1918-19 .* . . . ; 

47,370,103, 

15,002,070 

03,038,239 4,590.128 

1919-20 . . . . 

30,319,120 

15,984. too 

52.303.(.ti0 3,098.923 

1920-21 .... 

23,042,003 

8,931.149 

31,970,0.52 2,010,12(5 

1921-22 

32,254,407 

l-!,s70.31o 

47,130,,8!2 2,335.709 

1022-23 .... 

i 52.795,430 

1 

J 3,(58 t,;s57 

(50,480,293 ' 3, .537,109 


The chief customer for Indian wool in pre-war days Wfis the United 
Kingdom, though there were some exports vid Calcutta of Tibetan wool 
to the United States of America, and to a limited extent Germany and 
Trance were also recipients, 97 per cent of the shipments of Indian 
wool in 1922-23 were to the United Kingdom, and 86 per cent of the 
Tibetan. 

In India the rearing of sheep and the production of wool are entirely 
in the hands of village shepherds who depend upon middlemen to pur- 
chase the clip from them. These middlemen, 
Jrade orgamzation. usual in other Indian trades, make mone- 

tary advances to the shej)herds, about six months or even earlier before 
the actual clipping season, up to as much as 50 per cent of the total 
])rice to be paid. The middlemen, after delivery of the wool, consign 
it to one of the juincipal Indian markets for sale outright there, though 
some of the ]3igger merchants arrange to forward the wool to Lh'ci'- 
pool for sale on a consignment basis, through exporting ageiioitis at 
Karachi and Bombay, each individual parcel being auctioned on its 
merits. The exporting firms who miclertake this business, arrange the 
freight and insurance and generally jray, through a guarantee broke r 
(ni tlie basis of a sterling bill at 3 months’ sight, a percentage advance 
in ripiees on tlie estimated price of the wool, which therefore virtually 
remains the ■{.)roperty of the merchant till it has been warehoused, valued 
and sold. No sale by private. treaty is permitted unless the wool fails to 
find a buyer at auction, and when a finah settlement of accounts is miuh.3 
the shijrper claims a net commission of 2 per cent in Bombay and 3 per 
cent in Karachi, of which 1 per cent in each case is paid to the brolaw. 




Tiifsr- ^iuctjoii sales were snsjuaided rliu-mg the war. ilioiigh the 
aiieii'.A<-.iicnts, other than as I'egards freiglit and hisnraiu'C l)et^^.'oon 
dii- eoi;bi,u'nr-r and the ox]»ort.ing tirms, were not disturbed. 

Tlie jirincir»al varieties <»f East Indian wool as shewn in the hir'erpool 
|,riee niarket returns arc Bihme.r, Joria, KamJahvr and llartnt,-. white 
arxl vc-now, and nalive. hlach and grey. As the consignments ]-ep!-eseni- 
assorted and clean wool, the designations inicicr uliich they are niarlcei cd 
diould lie regarded as trade names rather than indif-ating rh(‘ dish'ict 
of origin. 

Raw wool is generally picked and cleaned n])conntrv, hnt o.Ypwrt- 
ing houses make advances against pressed hales as soon as tliey come 
into their possession. The nnit of sale in 
Unit c£ sale and skpment. Karachi market is the niannd of 81 ills, 

and in Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay inaimds. Shipment is 
made from both })orts in hales of 3 cwts. gross. In Madras sales 
are made hi. and wool is shipped in bales of fonr to five 
hundred pounds. In Bombay, while a good deal is ])]-essed *ii]i-couiitry. 
some ol the wool intended for export reaches the port in horaJis. and 
is sorted, pressed and graded there. It is usually made up in small lots, 
a consignment of more than Inmdrod hales being exceptional. 

WOOL MANUFACTURES. 


At the end of 1922 there were ten \voollen mills working in British 
India employing 54,051 spindles and 1,537 looms. There were also 
three mills in *1116 Mysore State with 3,260 
Woollen mills, s])indles and 68 looms. Three of these mills 

manufactured all classes of w'oollen and worsted goods and the remainder 
manufactured blankets only. The market for their manufactures is 
almost entirely in India itself and during the war they were all employed 
to their fullest capacity in meeting Government’s war requirements, 
and in particular in supplying greatcoat cloth, serges and putties, 
flannels, blankets and hosiery. There are also in India not inconsi- 
derable quantities of hand manufactures of felts and blankets as well 
as of pdf 00 and paslmiim in Kashmir and the North-West Frontier 
Province. Handloom weaving is generally done with hand-spun yarn, 
though yarn s])un in Indian mills is to some extent used for the manu- 
facture of the better classes of carpets. For the manufacture of shawls 
ill the Amritsar district, there has been for some years jiast a fairly 
large im])ort of machine-spun worsted yarn. The exports of manu- 
factured woollens by land from India wore valued at £45,773 in 1911-15. 
but. owing to the heavy demand made upon Indian manufactures, both 
mill and hand woven, for war purposes, the value had fallen to £22,350 in 
191 8-1 9 Init in 1922-23 liad risen again to £39,880, The exports of woollen 
piecegoods ])y sea have always been negligible and indeed have never 
exceeded 10,000 yards, and the trade in shawls, at one time consi- 
derable, has practically ceased, the number expoited being 80.450 in 
1908-09, 1,566 in 1918-19 and 767 only in 1922-23. 

One of the results of the great exhibition of 1851 in London was to 
stimulate an interest in Indian pile carpets. These carq^ets wiiich are 
for the most part handknotted in the Puniab 
and the United Provinees are generally 
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Carpets. 


c()iii]jui'ed of A woollen pile on a cotton warp, thougli w'ooilen wai-ps wdtli 
a ,sillc pil{; are occasionally made to special order. I'Jie cniei ceulre of 
tlie inriiistry \s Amritsar, where there are about two hundied !_>onig 
at woid:. Tiie wool used, which comes chiefly from BitfrucE* (-.i frrm 
K-.-rmaii in i'crsia riri Kiishki, is locally spun and dyed witli \ radio 
cotiurs. Other centres outside the Kashmir State arn Miih:in in flse 
Puniab. Jiiipur and Bikaner in Eajputana, Agra and dlirzar.ur in 
the' ihiited Provinces, and Ellore in tin; Madras I'l'csideiury, ParpcL 
inairufacture is also a feature ol a number of jails, as for cxauiple 
Lahore, Agra, Yeiaoda (near Poona) and Velloi'e. in Noitlierii india 
the weavers are for the most ])art Kashmiri Aiahnmedans. lings aiid 
carpets from beyonrl the frontier have for many years found their way 
into Xoithcrn India and the two most imjEOidant trade centres for these 
imports, whicli come chiefly from Persia, llussia and Tuikestan, are 
Peshawar, the capital ol: the Korth-West Frontier Province, and Quetta. 
In 188(>87 the ex])orts of carpets did not exceed ,t‘JO,000 in value. At 
the beginning of the century there ^v/as an Ameiican boom and in Pj03-{)4- 
the total exceeded £173,000, but this level was not touched again until 
1910-11. The returns for 1913-14 and from 1918-19 oiuvards are given 
in the table below'. The figures for 1922-23 are the most satisfactory yet 
recorded, though prices ai-e on the decline. 

Table No, 143 . — Expods of carpets and ruga from. British India in 
I91S-14 mid from 1918-19 omvards. 


Year. 


1913-U 

1918-10 

. 1010-20 

10 - 20-21 

1021-22 

1022-23 


Qniiiility. 

Value. 

LbH. 

£ 

1,(540,770 

153,44(5 

941,132 

08,4(50 

2,3-20,120 

417,430 

2,802,288 

.5;15,27(> 

2,881.073 

403,200 

4,145,452 

{541,090 


Tire chief recipients liave always lieen the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, and it is probable that many carpets consigned 
in the first instance to the former country were subsequently roshipped to 
New York. The Amritsar carpet manufacturers in iiarticiilar s])eciaiise 
for the ximerican market. Beautiful reproductions are made lliere 
and at Agra of famous old carpets in the Yimuia. South Kensington and 
other museums. 

METALS AND OSES. 

Manganese. , 

The exploitation of the manganese deposits in India dates from 
1892. These deposits mav be classified geoio- 
Occiwrence. gicaUv as follows 

(a) deposits associated with rocks of the, kodurito series, worked 
for export in the Vizagapatain district of the Aladras 
Presidency ; 
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■ rnc]« of Dliarwar age, cliiefly tlie 

(h) ( 1 ) the Balaghat, Bliandara, Chliiad- 

gondito sen^, districts of. the Central Provinces, (2) the 
P?Eck ti district ill tke Bombay R^idenoy, Oi) tlie 
aa^pm State in Bte and Oifea and (4) Jliabna in Ceutol 

/ ^ 1 fnimd in (1) the Singhbhum district in Biliar 

{(0 lateiitoicl 01 ^ % the Jiibbiilporc district in the Central Pro- 
“ace? (3) ’ie Bellamy dis4t and the Santoytats ii the 
\M™Ppresidenor, (i) the Chitaldrug, Kadur, Shimoga 
and Tumkiii districts of the Mysore State, and (5) Goa (also 

in true , Vij-afiamtam in 1892 and in the 

Manganese quarrying began " y, T-n 1<^00 01 90 000 

fVillnivmTy rear ovei' 3,000 tons were exported, in 1900 Ui, yu,uuu 

tons were slipped, lint since then water troubles as the workings grew 
dcei« and owe prices have made further exp citato of the ores, 

tS a“ not first grade, less pro%ble. The Central Provhees are 

“'rhetoStiv mSlts°LSunT907 when 902,291 tons were 
reco^red and 'India deprived Enssia of the first place among the 
woridrprodiiceis of th4 metal. In 1908 there was a considerable 
Zl-1 V total ill 1913 was 815.047 long tons and the average 
fm the quinqiieimium 1900-13, 712,797 tons. Formerly the fluctua- 
tSns in the volume of exports were morq or less directly correlated 
to variations of activity in the steel trade but fqi'mg tli® ""ar an 
adventitious demand sprang up in connection wA the increased 
prodnotion of fetio-manganese, and the appreciation of prices has 
rtimiilated the quarrying of lower quality ores, ycre are now iii India 
three companies iminiifactm-ing ferro-manganese but w.thoiit approc.ab e 
effect upon the exportable surplus of manganese-ore. The foy wing table 
shews the quantity and value of manganese ore ptodncea m ^ India m 
1922. Tlie raiuG per tou bas declined by over oO per cent since IJJo. 
but is fitill rnucli above pre-war rates. ^ 

Table Xo. UL— Quantity and mine of manganese ore produced in. India 
in 1922 . 


Bit 

vinces. 

1 Quantity. 

■■■■ ' ■ j ■ 

Value f.o.l). 
at Indian ■ 

I)OI‘t.S. 



1 Tons. 

£ 

t'eatjTil i’roviiiet?' 
Bombay Pro.sidoiicy 
Bihar anti ()i'is.=;a 
Mysore 

Madras rrosideuey 


. , 375,950 

. I 50 , 89(3 

. . . i 16,372 

. I ' 15 , SOS 

■■ . ' . - t ■ ■■ . j ^ 9,315 

736,236 
111.422 ! 

32,062 ; 
22,876 
■ 12 , 497 ' 



Total . 474,401 

915,693 


\’n luo 
iit;r ton. 


1-9 

].•'„• 

1!> 

I'-i 

i'8 


The lunnber of workers employed in tbe manganese quarries is in tlie 
■neiglibourliood of 20,000 amiualiy. The workings in British India are 
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subject to a royalty of 2|- per cent on the sale value at the pit's mouth, 
but as this is iiiconvenient to assess, the rate has been fixed as follows, 
except ill the case of Madras : I when the price per 

unit of first grade ore is 8 pence, and 4 anna for each additional penny 
in the unit price up to 11 pence. When the price per unit is l’2d. the 
royalty is 3 annas per ton of ore, an addition Of one anna being made 
for each additional penny in the unit price up to 14d., the scale there- 
after up to ISd. beiug enhanced by a further 2 annas for every extra 
penny in the unit price. The royalties in Indian States are generally 
considerably higher. 

In Mysore labour is easily obtainable, but in the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Sandur it has frequently to be imported. Work 
is generally done through contractors who are paid at a fixed rate 
per J.,000 cubic feet of stacked and cleaned ore and for dead work at a 
given rate per 1,000 cubic feet of cavity made in the quarry or of waste 
measured, according as the ‘ deads ’ are hard or soft. 

The folk) wing were the exports (^ manganese ore in 1913-14 and 
Exports. from 1918-19 onwards, according to ports. 


Table No 145. — Share of the ports in the exjmrts of manganese ore in, 
1913~li and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Vizagapatam. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Mormugao. 


Tons. 

Ton.s. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1913-14 . . . . 

36,750 

t06,724 

74,575 

86,747 

1918-19 . . . . 


1SU,3V6 

2- » 4,93 5 

1 («)■ 

1919-20 . . . . 


! 249,067 

127,894 

(a) 

1920-21 . . . . 1 

. 12,410 

391,650 i 

375,582 i 

25,745 (6) 

1921-22 . , . . 1 

6,250 i 

279,084 i 

234,081 

10,874 (6) 

1922-23 

17,025 ! 

400,832 ; 

365,385 1 

87,017 (&) 


There were considerable accumulations at Mormiigao while the war 
lasted, for which freight could not be obtained. The exports for 1922-23 
for* this port mark a return to pre-war levels, and in this year some 
improvement wms also recorded in shipments from Yizagapatam. 

The distribution of Indian manganese ore in the quinqiienniiuii 
1909-10 to 1913-14 discloses that out of the total of more than 3,000,000 
tons, 966,000 went to the United Kingdom, 750,000 to Belgium,, 661,000 
to the United States of America, 485,000 to Prance, while Holland toolc 
93,000, Germany 33,000 and Japan 19,000. 

In 1922-23 the exports of manganese ore increased to 789,000 tons 
valued at over £1,100,000 from 519,000 tons in the preceding year, 
due maittly to greater act vity on the part of iron and steel manafactui.'es 
in the United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. The United Kingdom 
was the largest importer with 311,000 tons as compared with 75,000 
to.ns in 1921-22 and 331,000 tons in 1920-21. Belgium came next with 
280,000 tons, as compared with 260,000 tons in 1921-22 and France 
increased her requirements from 94,000 tons to 144,000 tons, SMp- 

(a) Information not available. 

{h) Figures relate to calendar years 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
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jeiu- to lb e United States of Americii, liowcvei, 

.MS'!, vdiile tliere were no exports to Germany: I- 

i].ou(\ tons in tiie preceding year. . • s 

Tlie unit of sale is the percentage oi 
i'.cli ton ol: oro and shipment is made hy the ton. -'(.■.-./.(ifM-ed 1 

cent and upwards ol lin i« I 

;nls: of sale and st-ipisent. jQ i(, 50 per ccnt secolui giaue alul 

„ p«: ...ut. tlHvcl ..ade the price pe\- emit j™’ "" 

heso. thref: grades, delivered at a port m the 
e.pectively <4 to 9-1,/.. 9 to ‘Jifl., and 8» to ‘.»l t‘p 1, ’Xl 
niee of Indian mangane.se ore in the United King - "i- 1 

!2?//. to 23f/, per unit. 


Iifon and Steel. 

Tiiongh deposits of iron ore of good y 

nianv parts of India, they seldom Ife sufficiently u jute on 

^ V ' sary coal supplies to justify working them o 

Iron and steel maniifac.' nioclern lines for the production 01 iron an i 

steel. Iron smeltiiig by primitive^ 

at one time a wide spread industry all over tlm su >con men , an ^ pij 
iron has been turned qnt at Kulti sto 1875 but it 
that the inamifacture uf “steel in India by modern processes f. „ • . j 
fully demonstrated. The impQ.rte-.ol iron ^nd s^el (moludm^ ? +1 nv^ 
iroi tin plates, railway plant, etc.), in 1913-14 
1,250,000 tons valued at £17 millions. In addition the value of machmeiy 
imported exceeded £5,000,000, including prime ’mp 

trical machines £345,000 and textile machinery £2, 186,000.^ 
is thus an enormous field potentially o^ien for mcreaset 
of iron and steel in India, a field in which at inesent there are 
only three companies working on European lines, i le^.,. enga ron an 
Sted Company at Kulti (Bengal);4he Tata , Iron and bteel Company 
at Jamshedpur (late Sakchi) in Bihar and Orissa, am t le nc mn 
Steel Company at Biirnpore, near Asansol (Bengal). The Bengal Ir n 
and Steel Company’s works, in which ten thousanc. men aie emp 0 } e^ , 
were 0 ])ened in 1875 but were not a paying concern until comparatively 
mcently. "With four blast furnaces they have a potential output ol ,.20 
tons of pig iron a day, equivalent to a normal production o' 
nearly loW tons a month. The output in 1916 vns_ 92,^44 tons. 
In 1922 this Company produced 110,744 tons^ of pig iron aiirt. 
28,186 tons of cast iron castings, showing increases ui both cases, . lit 
Tai/i Iron and Steel Company, ivliich was floated in 190/ , ovms vamat).!.b 
iron ore concessions in the Mayiirbhanj State in Orissa ami the Uaipiu 
tlisti.’ict of tlie Central Provinces, manganese ore deposits in the Balagiiat 
flistrict of the Central Provinces, magnesite and chromite m hiysore,. 
and coal in the Jharia field. The works were completed in 1911, m Sep- 
tember 1912 a second blast furnace was blown in. and in August, 1919, 
u third (the Batelle furnace), but the full effect of these add i.ions was 
not felt until 1921. Before the works were started the Government oi 
India placed a standing order with the works for 20,000 tons of steel 
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i-aHs anraially for ten years for State Eailways, but tiie demands of 
tlic ]\Iiiuitions Board during the war largely exceeded tliis figure. In 
lOlS the works produced 198, 064- tons of pig iron and 7LOG9 tons of 
3‘ails. in 1922 the Company produced 227,68;5 tons of pig iron. 111.500 
trais ol stool, including rails and 1,810 tons of ferro-manganese. showing 
ii decrease in oach case as compared with 'the 'previous year, wlicn 
rhic productif am vcere 281.0-11 tons of pig iron. 125.oo() ton.' of steel, 
includiag rails, and 3,070 tons of ferj-o-niangane.-^e. Tlie Indian 
and >Stee] Company with a share capital of .£] niilliou manufactures 
pig iron, steel, ferro-manganese, etc., at Burii]3ore. near Aisansol, 
130 miles from Calcutta near an iinjiortant luilway j unction and 
close to the llaniganj, Jharia and Barakar coalfields. The initial pimrt 
mclndei; two blast furnaces capable of producing 300 tons of pig 
iron or 200 tons of ferro-manganese daily and by-]jroduct recovery colce 
ovens. Tlie Company commenced turning out ptig iron, railway slGejters 
and railway chairs ’’ in fSTovemlter, 1922. 

The question of pn'otection to Ihe Indian .steel industry has recently 
been the subject of an exhaustive enquiry by 
Aotectjon. Indian Tariff Board and their recommenda- 

tions have been acc-rpted by the Government of India, and legislation 
iiitrodiiced to give efiect to them. 

The exports of pig iron, ferro-manganese, and 
irofi and steel manufactures in 191.3-14 and 
from 1918-19 are shewn in the table below. 


Ejiports. 


Table No. 146. —QumitiUes and values of exports pf pig iron, ferro-man- 
gamse and of iron and steel rtuinifactims in 1913-14 md from 
1918-19 onwards. 


A 

' j 191R-10. ! 1910-20. 1 Ui2((-2]. 

1921-22. * 102: 

-23. 

.Articles. 

. Vain... 1 T-'J"' ' Value. 

1 tit.y, . 1 tity. i ; tity. 

' g;“- 1 

Onait- Y J ! Qiian- ; 
tity. i tity. 

Vain.’, 


: 'JVins : £ 1 Pons. ■ £ : 'J’ons. 

£ i Tons, j £ 

Tons, ; £ ; Tons. 

£ ' 

Pig iron . 

.S2.r,l)2 2H2,-!ls; i>,r>9ti ■ 70,497 41,74-0 

290.317.1 .18.124 370.551 

j 59,517 1:157,0,33 jll8,iUr>j 

609,720- 

FciTO-nuin- 

gani!se.* 

.. : .. i 10,878 ,272, 045| 500 

16,752 1 3.87;’, i 47,103 

■.!■■■ 1 ■■ 

1 .. J .. 10,025- 

1 ' ' i , ■ 

6.410 

Iron and 
steel ina- 
nufac- 
tures. 

.828 12,72.5 1 813 | 17,268 j 640 

■ ' ■ i i ! : ' 

21,8-15 , 1,341 1 21,70f> 

■ ■ ' ! 

■ i j 

1 ■ 604 i 20,202 j 2,027 

22,3i;.- 


* Kot recorded separately Ijeforo 191(1-17. 

Ih’actically the whole of the above was shippitid JVom Calcutta. lu 
1 922-23 the expiorts of ferro-manganese were entirely from Madras ami 
went to Belgium. Tlie chief markets for pig iron are now Japan 
and the United States of America, while iron and steel manufactures go 
mainly to Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, and Formosa. 
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Gold. 

India contributes only about 2 per cent of the world s prodiicrion of 
•ffoid and occupies the seventh position among the gold producing coun- 
tries of the world.' About 98 per cent of th.e 
Chief producing areas. output IS obtained from the Kolar field 

hi eastern Mysore, about forty miles from Bangalore, where there is a 
single gold-bearing reef of quartz some four miles long, and iieai lv tin-, 
whole of the balance comes from the Anantapiir held in the district of 
that name in the Madras Presidency The prosperity of the Kolar 
gold field dates from 1885 and the high water mark of output was 
reached twenty years later, when 631, 11(1 ozs. valued at £2,3'73,457 were 
recovered and £1,066,615 w’^as paid out in dividends by the live 
companies working the reef. Since then there has been on the whole a 
decline in the output, thoiigli with intermittent recoveries, and the 
price of gold lieiug cunsideralily higher than it was before the war values 
are still in the neighbourhood of £2,000,000 annually. 

Electrical power provided from the falls of the Cauvery River at 
Sivasamudram, 92 miles distant, was brought to the field in 1902 and 
has since been considerably increased. In addition the Kolar mines 
power station, originally started to supplement the hydro-electric supply 
with electricity generated by steam power, is a valuable stand-by in 
the event of any interruption to the main transmission line. 

The mines are thoroughly well equipped and efficiently managed. 
"The cyaniding process is employed to d'eal with the tailings. The deepest 
workings exceed 5,000 feet in the Ooregiim mine. 

The royalty paid to the Mysore Government is in the neighbourhood 
■of £70,000 annually (apart from the charges for electric energy at the 
rate of £12 per kilo-watt year) while the number of persons employed 
in 1922 w'as 23,297. The whole of the output of gold was until 1914-15 
exported from Bombay in the form of ingots for refining, but during the 
war a considerable portion of it was taken over by the Bombay mint 
for coinage purpose. In 1918, 3,109,660 gold mohurs, equivalent i* 
weight and fineness to the sovereign, were coined at the Bombay mint, 
and thereafter up to April 1919, when minting was suspended, 1,295,644 
sovereigns were coined. Between the years 1914-15 and 1918-19 over 
2|- millioii ounces of mbit standard gold were received l)y the Bomljay 
mint from the South Indian mines. 

The only ocher productive gold mine ’s the Auantapur field in 1 he 
Anantapur district of the Madras Ih/esidency. The Hatti mine in 
Hyderabad, ha,g not been worked since 1920, and in the Dhaibhum field in 
Chota Kagpiir operations scarcely went beyond the pros])ecting stage. 
About ten years ago a good, deal of expenditure w^as incurred in the 
exploitation of the Dharwar field, which lies partly in the district oJ: tliat 
name and partly in the Sangli State in the Bom])av Presidency, but the 
reef proved too poor to work profitably and the attempt was given u]j in 
1911. The gold dredging iir the bed of the Irrawaddy along a stretch 
of some 120 miles between Myitkyina and Bhamo, in which a good deal 
of capital has been sunk, has proved disappointing. 



Table Xo. 147 . — Value of gold produced in India from 1917 onwards^ 
classified according to provinces. 


Provinefw. 

191T. 

1918. 

1010. 

. 

1920. 

1921. 

1022. 


£ 

■£ 1 

■' £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mys<)rf 

2, 007, r, 11 

1,930,785 : 

3,547,5.53 

1,728,903 

2,002,025 

1,. 8 16,672 

IlydMfibad 

52,013 

44,();;!0 i 

40,080 

39,240 



Miutas 

87,000 

67,219 

37,464 

53,509 

48,001 

40,578 

Biiriiui . . 1 

4,218 

i -730 ; 

228 

01 

270 

139 

Punjab . . i 

8.57 

■■ 541 i 

. 594 

2.S5 

100 : 

170 

United Provinces | 

.31 

27. : 

.31 

13 . 



Bihar and Orissa 1 

30,] 33 

9,90.5 ■ 

.-"785 




Toxal • .. 1 

2,221,880 

2,060,152 

1,027,330 

• 

1,822,077 

2,050,570 

1,857,565 


Silver. 

Silver lias only since 1909 been added to the list of metals iron ivitliin 
the confines of the Indian Empire. Nearly the whole output comes from 
the Bawdwin mine in the Northern Slian 
Production. States in Upper Burma hut is cpiite uisignifi.-- 

cant in comparison with the country’s recpiirements, India being by far 
the largest consumer of silver in the world. 


Table No. 148 . — Production and value of silver in India from 1918 on- 
wards. 



1918. 

1019. 

1920. 

1921. 

1022. 

]^BO VINCES. 

Quantity. 

Vaine. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 'Quantity, 

Value. 


Oz. 

£ 

Oz. 

£ 

Oz. 


Oz. 

£ 

Oz. 

£ 

Burma — 











Bawdwin . 

1,970,614 

295,592 

2,164,854 

824,728 

2,869,727 

555,824 

3,55aj021 

588,057 

4,205,584 

069,291. 

Madras Pre- 
sidency — 

Anantapur 

3,109 

104 

753 

102 

868 

; 151 i 

619 

05 

5.54 

82. 

Mysore — 

Kolar 


i 



35,802 

i 0,097 j 

31,947 

4,856 

I ' 

38,106 

5,861 

'rOTAIi . 

1,071,783 

|295,09C 

! 2,165,607 

324,830:2,900,397 

! 562,072' 

3,587,587 

593,008 

'4,244,304 

675,234^ 


The output of silver at Bawdwin is, a>s the above table slice, vs, s.toad- 
ily increasing. Silver has only recently appeared among the returns 
from Ivolar. Production on the Anantapur gold field is declimng. 


Most of the silver from Burma is pureliased by the Govermnent of. 
India feu minting purposes. ^ ■ 



Tungsten. 

Tiuigsteu is necessary for the manufacture of high speed steel, and 
ill the fomi o£ wire for the filaments of incandescent lamps, wilder tung- 
states are employed in dyeing and fire proofing and other industrial 
p]’ 0 cpsses. Until about two decades ago the chief source of sujjply of the 
metal was the United States of America but to the estimated total worlcVs 
production of 10,000 tons of tungsten concentrates, carrying 60 to 70 
per cent of tungstic trioxide (WO„) in 1917, Buwna contributed about 
a third. 

The exploitation of the Tavoy and Mergiii districts for tliis metal 
which occurs in the form of wolframite, to the existence of which atten- 
tion had been drawn by the Geological Sur- 
Production. began in 1909. The output for the 

statistical year ending on the 31st March 1910 was 100 tons and though 
262 tons were obtained during the remaming months of 1910, progress 
was for a time hampered not only by lack of communication and 
difficulties of transport but also by Shortsighted and wasteful methods 
of extraction, the labour employed being chiefly Chinese and Telegu. 
The production figures from 1914 for the Tavoy district are given in 
the following table. 

Table No. 149 , — Oiitimt of wolfram conaentmtes from Tavoy from 1914 
onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 


Tons. 

1914 . . . ... . . . 

1.977 


2.o:« 

l9iC . . . 

.‘>,034 


:i,G97 

191S . . . . ... 



2,731 

1920 

1,079 


sso 


938 


Until the outbreak of the war practically the whole of the wolfram 
won was shi])ped to Germany for metallurgical treatment. During 
the war the wolfram deposits of Burma were of supreme importance 
to the Home Government, and between 1914 and the armistice no 
less than 17,642 tons, of a total value of £2,323,000 were exported. Of 
tlii.s quantity, over 14,000 tons came from the Tavoy field. Since the 
end oi the war the industry has suffered from great discarragement and, 
falling prices and m 1921 and 1922 India produced only 898 tons and 
943 tons, respectively (including an output of 12 tons in 1921 and 5 
toms in 1922 in Mergiii and Southern Shan States). 

The Tavoy deposits are worked by many different methods, from tlie 
cobbing hammer, pan and sluice-box on the one hand to machine drills 
modern concentrating mills and hydraulic plant on the other, and there 
is no doubt that they are still capable of su])plymg large quantities of 
wolfram when the depression into which the market has fallen owing 
chiefly to Chinese competition is lifted. 
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In Burma, wolfram has been found at intervals over a distance of 
more than 700 miles, from the Kyaukse in the north through tJie Tame- 
thin district, the Southern Shan States and Karenni, to the Thaton. 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui districts in the South. l\Iauy of tiu-so 
deposits are difficult of access and are not likely to attract prostiectiis 
with tungsv'ui ore at its present levels. Outside Biimir, th cue a.c wol- 
fram occurreiiCoH in the Singhbhum district of Bihar, at Agargaon in 
the Central Provinces, and at Degana m the Marwar district of Rajpu- 
tana, but these dej)osits are insignificant, compared Avith those in Burma.. 

Table No. 150. — QumilUy and value of tungsten <>re produced -in India- 
in 1922. 

Province, ■ Quantity. Value, 


Tons. £ 

Burma — ^ 

Tavoy . . . . . . 93S ‘ 24, "SO 

Mergui . . . . . . . ; 4'75 2S5 

Thaton . . , . . . . . ' -25 • 14 


Total . 943 ! 25,035 

The total mine production^from 1917 was ; 1917,4,542 tons ; 1918, 
4,431 tons ; 1919, 3,525 tons ; 1920, 2,346 tons ; 1921, 898 tons ; and 1922, 
943 tons. The figures of export which are 
xports. compiled for the statistical year (xipril to March) 

amounted to 4,782 tons in 1917-18 and 4,870 tons in 1918-19, In 1920-21 
the exports amounted to 2,251 tons, which declined to 461 tons in 
1921-22, and 120 tons in 1922-23. Practically the Avhole of the 
concentrates go direct to the United Kingdom, but there haA^'e been 
occasio,nal shipments vm the Straits Settlements. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of WO- 'in the concentrate. Each 
shipment is assayed and this percentage determined and the price per 
ton arrived at. The price before the Avar Ava,s 
Unit of and shipment. 35 and during ihe war 

it Avas fixed by GoA'ernment at 55 shillings and su])seq uently at 60 shil- 
lings, ecpiivaleiit, with an assay of 60 per cent V/O., to TlSO a ton. 
In January 1924, the price of wofiram (65 per cent) in. Loiidon was quoted 
at 12,s'. ]ier unit. The unit of shipment of the concentrate is the bag, 
A-arying .in Aveights from 56 to 112 lbs. 


Tia.' 

Tin mining is now a definitely established industry in Burma. Tln^ 
ATilue of the output exceeded £188,000 in 1922 as {.‘O!ii]:ia.rod with. 

£50,000 ten years earlier of Avliich 03 le sixth 
Produebon. and fiA-e-sixths were contributed by block tin 

and tin ore, 3.'espectively, AU . the exports of tin to foreign destination 
from India are from Burma, where cassiterite is obtained by Avashiiig 
alhiAual gravels, chiefly in the Tavoy and Mergui districts. 

■■ ■. 3 ^ 9 . 


lAfjLiu No. \bl .— -'Production of tin and tm ore in 'Burnui in 1922. 


1-5LOCK TIN. 

Tm 

ORE. 

Piodviehig areas. , i 

* ; Quaniity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Buima— j (.''vt-s. 

£ 

t'wt.s. 

£ 

Tavov . . 


2S.0()O 

112,249 

Mergui . • • • ! 

35,560 

.S.152 

39,l4t\ 

Amherst . . .. . j 


23r> 

1,089 

Thaton . . . • I 


206 

919 

Total . | 4,;k36 

35,560 

' ■ i 

37,404- 

153,403 


In 192.!. 3:1,032 cwts. of tin ore were produced in Bnriiia, of whicli 
25.OU0 cwts. were produced in Tavoy, 8,198 cwts. in Mergiii, 618 ewts, 
in Amiicrst, 19(5 cwts in Southern Shan States, and 20 cwts. -in Thaton. 
Some of the tin won in the Mergui Dfstrict is smelted locally by (.'lunanien 
in small native furnaces and the block tin obtained goes into local con- 
sumption in India and Burma, but practically the whole of tlie ore from 
other localities is exported in the form of high-grade concentrates. In 
the case of mixed tin and w olfram concentrates cliiefly fiom Tat'oy the 
ore used formerly to be shipped in the first instance to the Btraits 
Settlements for separation. 

Taulis Xo. 152. — Exports of tin. and tin ore from Banna- in 1913-11 and 
last five years. 



Year. 


; QuantitjL ! 

Value. 

Quantity, i 

Value. 

1913-14 



■1 Cwts. 1 

. j 4,212 I 

£ 

24,482 

Cwts. 

1,466 

£ 

13,729 

1918-19 



. ! 7,423 1 

62,268 1 

1,880 

25,1?5 

1919-20 



. ; 11,560 

78,539 . 

1,130 

11,745 

1920-21 



. : 19,180 1 

146.492 

1.711 

17,663 

1921-22 



32,350 1 

204,222 

2,813 

24,600 

1922-23 



, i 31,800 ; 

224,183 

4,736 

46,722 


Lead. 

The exports of lead from India are entirely confined to Burma and 
are the produce of a single mine, that of Bawdwin in the Xorthern Shan 
States, the control of which passed into the 
Occurrence. hands of the present lessees, the Burma Cor- 

poration Ld., in 1914. On the 31st December 1919 the oi-e reserves of 
this mine stood at 4,500,000 tons, assaying 23-9 oz. of silvei', 25-7 per 
cent of lead, 18 per cent zinc and 1*2 per cent copper, excluding all 
low giade ores containing less than 20 per cent combined lead aii<l zinc. 
The existence of tins mine had long been vaguely known and it had been 
worked by Yunnanese for its silver until about 50 years ago. 'When the 
concession over this area was first taken np in 1902 enormous heaps of 
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Jead siag were found wiicli had been abandoned by tiie Cbinetie aftei' 
extracting some of the lead and nearly all the silver. 

Until the end of 1908 practically no smelting wa,s carried on, 
in 1909 a light railway from the mine to Kam Yao on the Bhan Blates 
biaueli of the Burma Kailway. close to Lasliio, was completed, and 
liCiirly 12.000 tons of lead slag and 485 tons of ore. obtained fi om. open- 
cut working, were transported to Mandalay, and 5,0110 tons of le.isl and 

27.000 ozs. of silver obtained from them. 

At the end of 1911 the smelting plant Avas transfcj’red froni hLaida-lity 
toNamtu, wdiich is about 15 miles from Bavedwin and SO miles front. 
Nam Yao, and a refining plant also set up. Hydro-eieetric porver is 
derived from the Mansam falls over a transmi.ssi<)n line about 20 miles 
long. The ores, which are very rich, consist of argentiferous galena and 
ziiic-.sul]3hide and a small quantity of copper pyrites, with traces of 
antimony and nickel. 

A very large staff is employed at the mine and. at Naiiitn. wliilo the 
coolies wdio number between seven 'and eight ihousand are for t]ie most 
part Bhans or Yunnaiiese. 

The production of lead-ore in 1922 B,liewed an incj’ease of some 

28.000 tons over that of 1921, the aggregate being 144.089 tons in 1921 
and 1.72, 017 tons in 1922, while the total amount of metal extracted 
increased from 33,717 tons, valued at £783,131, to 39,214 tons, valued 
at £944,769. The quantity of silver extracted rose from 3,555,021 o.zs., 
valued at £588,057, to 4,205,584 ozs., valued at £669,291. The value 
of the lead extracted increased from £23’2 per ton in 1921 to £24*1 per 
ton in 1922, while that of silver decreased from 39'7d, to 38-2rZ. per 
oz. 

Between 1908-09 and 1913-14 the average value of lead imported into 
India was £140,000, cheifly in the form of sheet lead for tea chests but 
also lead for pipes, sheets, and tubes and pig 
Imports. In 1922 the imports increased from 51,400 

(3wts. to 52,400 cwts. in quantity but the value fell from £110,000 to 
;y 03,000. 

The following table showy's the quantity and value of lead in 1913-14 
and from 1918-19 onwards exported from India to foreign destinations. 

Germany came into the market, for the first 
sports. time since the war, in 1921-22 but the chief 

recipients are Japan, the United Kingdom, China and Ceylon. 

Table No. 153. — Quantity and value of foreign exjtorls of lead in 191ii-14 
and from 1918-19 onwards. 
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Ill addition to these exports, there are also some shipments coastwise 
to I?idia, amounting in 1921-22 to 33,420 cwts. and in the following 
year to 31,000 cwts. 

Zinc. 

The principal occurrence of alnc in India is in association with the 
silver-lead ores of Bawd win in the Northern Shan States. The zinc 
won from this mine was until the outbreak of 
Occurrence. war chiefly exported to Antwerp and Hamburg 

ill the form of ore for conversion into spelter, and when these outlets 
vrere closed there was temporarily a large accumulation of stocks at 
Rangoon. A great deal of zinc was formerly lost in the lead smelting 
works partly by volatilisation and partly in. the residual slag. Zinc 
ore has a particular value for India apart from its metallic content 
as a potential source of sulphur. In 1917-18 experimental work in con- 
nection with zinc concentrates began at Namtii and a year later the 
Government of India was interested in a proposal to erect zinc smelting 
works at Jamshedpur, where the zinc concentrates from Bawdwin would 
be dealt with, and the spelter and sulphuric acid yielded, made 
available to the Tata Iron and Steel Company for their own purposes 
and for subsidiary companies but unfortunately the scheme fell through. 
The following table shews the exports of zinc ore from Burma in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. , 


Table No. 154. — Quantity and value of zinc ore exported from Burma 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


1913-14 

191S-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Quantity. 


Tons. I 

£ 

7,627 

31,400 

NU. 

Nil 

50 

133 

3,025 ' 

15,067 

6,000 

30,000 

10,900 

54,500 


The whole of the zinc shipped was obtained from Bawdtvin and tlie 
exports went exclusively to Belgium. 


Copper. 

Though the internal absorption of copper in India exceeds in value 
£2,000,000 annually, attempts to work commercially the indigenous 
deposits of the mineral have met with very 
Psfoduchon. limited success so fax. A. certain quantity of 

argentiferous copper-ore occurs in association wdth the lead-zinc ore 




bodies of the Bawd^in mines in the Northern Shan States of Burma, 
and the existence of considerable quantities of cop^jer in Sikkim has 
been estsiblished, but it remains to be_,seen whether its extraction is 
commercially possible. A great deal of money has been spent in the 
attempt to exploit the copper deposits in the Singlibhura district of 
Chota Na,gpur in the province of Bihar and Orissa. Latterly the lovr 
grade sulphide ores of the Rakha mine, which the Cape ('opper 
Company have l)een working since 1909, have shewn sucli. proiai.se 
that a smelting plant, capable of producing 1 ,000 tons of refined co]>|jer 
annually, has been erected there and smelting for blister began in 1918. 
In addition three other companies are prospecting in the .Singhbhum 
belt ; and in 1922 forty tons were produced in Mysore. The following 
table shows the output of copper ore in Chota Nagpur since 1914. The 
decreavse in 1918 is ascribed to temporary causes. It is stated, that no 
copper has been or will be exported by the Cape Copper Company 
except small quantities of ore for testing purposes until the prlant for 
treating the ores is in full working*order. 


Table No. 155, — Output of copyper ore in OJiota Nagpur from 1914 onwards. 


Year. i 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Ton.g. 

£ 

1914 






4,400 

6,600 

1915 






8,010 

12,015 

1916 






2,173 i 

3,259 

1917 






20,108 

30,162 

1918 






3,619 

4,053 

1919 






32,756 

34,940 

1920 






28,167 

28,167 

1921 






23,089 

32,560 

1922 






30,764 

20,509 


Smelting operations by the Cape Copper Company, inaugurated in 
the year 1918, resulted in the production of 980|- tons of refined copper 
in the year 1919, 512 tons in 1920, 1,143 tons in 1921, and 1,037 tons in 
1922. ‘ 

Chromite. 

Chromite is mined in Baluchistan, in the Mysore, Shiinoga and Ilassan 
districts of Mysore, and the Singhbhum district of Chota Nagpur in the 
p>rovince of Bihar and Orissa. There are also 
Orxurreace. occurrences in the Andaman Islands and in the 

'Salem district, Madras Presidency. The ore is used in the manufacture 
of feiTO-chrome and chrome steel, while chromium salts are in large 
demand in connection with tanning and dyeing. The quantity and 
value of chromite produced in 1920, 1921 and 1922 are shewn overleaf. 
There was a decrease in the production in 1922, to which Baluchistan and 
Mysore both contributed. 

E 2 
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T ' i i r Kc? 15H —Qimniitu aM value of chromite produeed iu hulia dvrinff 
1920,1921 and 1922, 


1920. I 1921. 


Provinces. [ ^ . ' i 

1 Quantity. 1 

Value. I Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity ' 


Tons. 1 

£ 1 

Tons. I 

f 

Tons. 

£ 

Bahjcliisran , ' 20,577 

44,583 

. 25,122 1 

25,122 

18,548 , 

19.215 

Bibar and Ori.ssa ■ 

3,820 

2,60a I 

3,507 

1,147 

1,044 

' , ' I ' 

My.sore . , ! 3,078 

4,904 

7,035 

7,863 

; 3,082 i 

3,827 

Total . 20,801 

1 53,313 

34,762 

• 

36,492 

22,777 1 

24,086 


Tlie pre-war average did not exceed 6,000 tons annually wMcli went to 
Hamburg, whence it probably fouM its way to Essen. At the out- 
break of war a German firm in Cal cutta had a 
Exports. quantity collected and ready for shipment. 

In 1916-17 six thousand tons were shipped, and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen 
thousand and more would have probably gone forward, if height had 
been available, the deposits at Hindubagh being now linked up wa 
Khenai with the Bostan-Bolan section of the North Western Railway. 
82 per cent of the whole went to the United Kingdom and the balance 
to Italv and Japan. In 1918-19, the total shipments from India agre- 
gated 39,381 tons, of which 12,740 tons of Mysore ore valued at £28,000 
were shipped from Madras (in the absence of freight from Mormugao) 
chiefly to the United Kingdom for munition purposes. In l?22-23 tire, 
exports amounted to 52,500 tons as compared with 24,500 tons in 1921-22, 
and 37,000 tons in 1920-21. The United States of America was the 
largest purchaser, taking 23,700 tons. Belgium took 7,400 tons, the 
United Kingdom 6,200 tons, Sv/eden 5,500 tons, Italy 2,900 tons, the 
Netherlands 2,500 tons, France 1,700 tons, Germany 1,600 tons and 
Japan 700 tons. Of the total nearly 26,000 tons were shipped from 

Madras. _ c 

The price is governed in the United Kingdom by the percentage of 
sesquioxide of chromium contained in the ore, payment being generally 
made on a 50 per cent basis after analysis. 

Unit of sale. return of 2 ^shillings to 2s. 6d. per unit 

above or below 50 jjer cent is usually made to the seller orbuyer, as fche 
case may be, after the percentage has been ascertained. Tne demand 
in the IJnited Kingdom is for ore with 48 to 52 jrer cent chrome content, 
and India’s chief competitors in the London market are Nev.’ Caledonia 
and Rhodesia. 

Corundum. 

The occurrences of corundum, in India (chiefly in the iorin of 
crystals) are v/idely distributed, but little organised mining has 5^et been 
attempted and the returns of: production are 
Prcdiiction. incomplete. Coinindum is found in considerable 
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TaiU:E No. 1-58 .' — Quantity and, value of monazite produced in India, 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 


1914 






1,186 

41,411 

1915 






1,108 

39,238 

1910 






1,292 

37,714 

1917 






1,940 i 

56,489 

1918 






2,117 ; 

58,819 

1919 






2,024 

40,475 

1920 






1,641 : 

32,821 

1921 






1,260 

30,959 

1922 






125 

1,871 


Exports from Travancore in tlie period between 1911 and 1918, 
foreign and coastwsie, amounted to 7,706 tons of an approximate 
value of £2^0,000. German interests* have, of 
Exports. course, long since been eliminated. The exports, 

amounting to 604 tons, valued at £27,000 and 882 tons, valued at 
£40,000 in 1917-18 and 1918-19, from Tuticorin, were probably for the 
most part of Travancore monazite. The principal recipient was the 
United States of America, and next to her came the United Kingdom. 
Small quantities were also taken by Japan. In 1923 the Travancore 
figures of productoin were 246 tons valued at £3,709. In association 
with monazite are found ilmenite and zircon. Ilmenite is employed in 
the manufacture of magnetic electrodes, 700 tons of ilmenite and 145 
ons of zircon were produced in Travancore in 1923. 

The unit of shipment for 'monazite in Tuticorin is the bag of one cwt. 

Magnesite. 

The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of value 
as a source of carbon dioxide and as a refractory material, is over an 
area of about 4-|- square miles in the Chalk 
ccurrence. Hills near Salem, in the Madras Presidency. 

The only other occurrences being systematically worked at present are 
in the Mysore and Hassan districts of the Mysore State. Analysis of 
Salem magnesite shews an average content of magnesium carbonate of 
between 96 and 97 per cent. The magnesite is calcined on the 
spot to produce caustic mangesia obtained at a temperature of 
about 800° C and exported in that form, the manufacture of dead 
burnt magnesia which involves calcining at a temperature of 1,700° 
0 having been abandoned since 1911, owing to the cost of fuel. Apart 
from its value in the preparation of cement and for the manufacture 
of bricks for furnace linings there is no reason why Indian magnesite- 
should not be employed for the production of magnesium sulphate or 
Epsom salts. 

While 3,450 tons of crude magnesite wmre mined in 1902, the figure 
for the following year was 826 tons only and in 1909, 737 tons. In 1910, 
.5,182 tons and in 1911, 3,490 tons were recovered. There was there- 
after a marked development in 1912 and 1913 (the output being 15,379 
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toii^ and 16,198 tons, respectively), and again in 1.916 and 1917. .In 
1918 there was again a marked set back with a partial revival in the 
two following years. In 1921 the output increased by nearly 6,000 
tons, reaching the highest figure that has yet been recorded, namely, 
20.0 (j 0 tons, and this total would have been exceeded in 1922 had not 
the out]jut from Mysore been two thousand tons le.ss than in the pre- 
vious year. 

Table No. 159 . — Qua ntity and value of m/ignesiie produced in India f rom 
1914 onwards. 


Year. i 

(Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1914 . . . . . . . . 

1,680 

557 

1915 . , 

7,450 

3,973 

1916 .... . .... . 

17,040 

14,065 

1917 . . . . . . . 

18,202 ! 

14,5.59 

1918 

5,863 

1 4,641 

1919 

17,126 

13,152 

1920 

14,347 

11,477 

1921 

20,017 

15,632 

1922 . 

19,273 

1 10,046 


The quantities and values of calcined magnesite exported in 1913-14 
and from 1918-19 onwards are shewn below. In addition to the figures 
there given, about 300 tons of lump calcined 
Exports. magnesite and 2,300 tons of crude magnesite 

were exported to the United Eiingdom in 1916-17, and in 1917-18 nearly 
6,500 tons of crude magnesite. There were also exports of crude 
magnesite amounting to 3,000 tons and 2,563 tons during 1920-21 and 
1921-22, respectively. 


Table No. 160 . — Quantities and values of calcined magnesite exported 
f-,f rom, the Madras Presidency in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onvjards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 1 Value, 


Tons. \ £ 

1913-14 

3,824 i 8,922 

1918-19 . 

1,147 1 5,822 

3919-20 

0,825 40,600 

1920-21 

6,410 i 41,579 

1921-22 . ... . . . 

6,595 54,293 

1922-23 . . . . ... 

6,032 54,297 


In 1913-14 only 6 per cent of the total went to the United Kingdom 
and 55 per cent to Germany and 39 per cent to Belgium. During the 
war nearly the whole of the export went to the United Kingdom, 
except in 1915-16, when 3,000 tons were shipped to Erance. During 
1922-23, 80 per cent went to the United States of America and 12 per 
cent to the LMted Kingdom. 
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Tiie unit of sale in Madras ioi* caiciued magnesite is the ton and 
shipniont is made in bags of 186 or 190 lbs. . 


LAC. 

Lac is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the genus 
tudmrdia, frequenting particular trees, the nature of the host being an 
important factor in the resultant crop. The 
Cultivation. name is derived from the Sanskrit word lal'shn 

(lakh) meaning a hundred thousand, referring to the vast numbers of 
minute insects at the time of swarming. The best lac is obtained from 
the scMeicJiem trijuga (kusumb) but very large quantities are derived 
from other species such as the biitea frondosa (palas), acacia arabica 
(habid) zizgphus pijuba (beer) and zizyphus xijlopyrus (ghont) 
while the alhizzia lebbek {siris), sliorea robusta (sal), ficus reUgiosa 
ipipul) and cajanus indicus {arJiar) also suitable hosts for the insect. 
The cultivation of lac is probably one of the oldest minor industries in 
India, and if the dye was originally valued more than the resin it yielded, 
the latter is referred to as a wood varnish as far back as the beginning 
of the 16tli century in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Lac is obtained in India from four main areas, (1) the Central India 
area including Chota Nagpur and the adjoining districts of Orissa, 
Bengal and the United Provinces, the north- 

Area and occurrence. eastern forests of the Hyderabad state and the 
Central Provinces generally, and the Chattisgarh and Nagpur divisions 
in particular {palas and kusumb), (2) Sind {babul), (3) Central Assam 
{pipul and arhar) and (4) Upper Burma and the Shan. States {pipid and 
palas). There is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, for example, in the 
Punjab [beer) and Mysore, and the principal factories are situated in 
the United Provinces (Mirzapur) and Bihar (Balarampurandlmamganj). 
There are also two factories in Calcutta where shellac is manufactured 
by special processes on a considerable scale. In certain grades the 
best machine-made lac cannofc compete with hand-made. 

No actual estimate of production is possible owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining reliable statistics of the stick-lac crop, and this uncertainty 
P od 'tio makes lac a highly speculative trade and leads 

ro ui-tion. frequent fluctuation in the market values. 

For example, in 1903-04 the price rose to 230 shiilings per cwfc. and the 
stoclcs in London were as low as 12,000 chests, while the heavy sirrivals 
of 1908-09 and the following year brought the price down to 60 shillings. ■ 
At the time of the outbreak of war, the price of T. N. shellac on the 
London market was only 61 shillings per c\vt., with 100,000 chests 
unsold, and in the next twelve months prices fell so rapidly that the 
Calcutta price (Rs. 23 per maund) was scarcely high enough to justify 
collection and manufacture. It was only in July 1916, wffion fresh uses 
came to be found for it as a varnish for shells, etc., and shellac was 
declared contraband of war, that stocks began to dimmish and a 
revival of prices set in. 



Tab le N o . 1 0 1 .—F rices of T, 
from 

N. shellac in Calcutta per bazaar 
1914 onwards. 

man ml 



'Higho.st. 

.r.ou'e£jt. 




Alonth. 

.Prieu. 

Alonth. 

i-'rice. 




Rs. 


Hs. 

j9i-.L. 

• 

.luauary 


Ootoluu' 

23 

mio. 


Dec'embei- 

37 .V 

.Juiv 

23 



Xovembor 

78 . 

.Jainiarv 

32 

;i9.i7. 


April 

100 

Octoliur 

58 '■ ■ . 

19! S. 


Dcciouvber 

100 

Alay 

S3 

1919. 


JAeceinber 

18-5 

April 

7t) 

1920. 


Ja,nuarv 

25.5 

April 

155 

192! . 


Alay 

170 j 

February 

90 

! 922 . 


April 

205 I 

October 

!3,5 

192.2 . 

• . • 

.January 

185 I 

.July 

1 15 


V Tliere are four distinct crops of shellac in India known as hysahi, 
hishmi, kafM undjethum respectively in orderof commercial importance, 
though the kathi crop is generally larger than the kuslmi. KusJimi and 
jethwa apply to the produce of scUeichem trijuga only, and the 
others to lac from butea frondosa and other hosts but none of these 
terms is known in Mysore, where three lac crops in thirteen months have 
been proved. Lac collected •before the insects swarm is known as 
ari, after they have swarmed as fhunhi. The average annual 
production of stick-lac in India may be placed in the neighbour- 
hood of 730,000 cwts. to which should be added 20,000 cwts, from 
Siam and Indo-China, the only other producing countries, to arrive 
at the world’s figure of three quarters of a million cwts., representing 
about 350,000 cwts. of shellac, a maund (forty seers) of stick-lac yielding 
on an average about eighteen seers of shellac. 

Stichlac is the incrustation on the twigs of the tree which contains 
three main constituents, lac resin, the outermost portion of the in- 
® , crastation, lac wax, secreted from specially 

Trade descriptions. localised regions, and lac dye contained in the 
body of the in.sect itself. Stick-lac, when ground and sifted and washed 
free of so much of the dye as is soluble, becomes seed-lac or grainlac, 
which is converted into shellac by fusing it over a slo^w fire. A small 
quantity of orpiment is frequently added to produce the light yellov^ 
colour required in the finer grades, and an admixture of rosin (colophony) 
is also occasionally made to lower the melting point. The mixture 
is then fused by twisting it in long narrow bags before an open fire and 
the molten liquid is squeezed through the bags and spread out uniformly 
on porcelain cylinders. When cold these sheets are assorted according 
to colour, the thick pieces and impurities being prmched out and cast 
into the bags for remelting. To produce button-lac, the molten l<ac is 
dropped on to a smooth surface instead of being stretched. The only 
other commercial forms of lac which need be noticed b.tiq garnet-lac, 
which is a dark red lac made from Assam or Burma stick-lac by the 
spirit or web ]jfocess, usually with about 10 per cent rosin, but without 






export on private account a consignment of shellac, corresponding tO' 
20 per cent of tlie quantity exported and of a certain specified quality, 
was guaranteed to Government at a fixed /. o. h. price of Rs. 42 per 
maund. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient quantities of the 
Government quality, the Ministry of Munitions eventually agreed to 
take a certain portion of their requirements in commercial T, N. Lorido]i 
standard. In the matter of export of other qualities of lac, the Go- 
vernment percentage was calculated on the assumed percentage of 
shellac in each variety^ viz., 90 per cent in the case of sced-lac, 7u 
per cent in that of stick-lac and 40 per cent of refuse lac, giving 18 per 
cent. 14 per cent and 8 per cent as the proportion due to Government 
in respect of each. Through the co-operation of the shellac ship- 
pers this scheme worked very successfully and resulted in the supply- 
ing of 80,000 cwts. to the Ministry of Miinition.s. Though prices 
remained fairly constant in Calcutta during the period of control, 
the London quotation rose from 144s, in January 1917 to 460s. in April 
1918, and stood at the Armistice at about 320s. Shortly after the sus- 
pension of hostilities control was discontinued, and the restrictions 
on export were also removed, but nevertheless .shipments from India 
in 1918-19 were not particularly heavy owing to railway congestion 
between the manufacturing districts and Calcutta, and to a markedly 
small byscthi crop in 1918. The London price, which had fallen to 206s. 
in April 1919, began to soar again and in January 1920 touched 880s. 
before the inevitable reaction "Set in. The price in April 1924 was 285s. 

The distribution of the exports in the last pre-war year and in 1922- 
23 is shewn in the following table. 


Table No. IQi.—Distrihution of exports of lac in the years 191S-14 and 
1922-23. 


Country. 

1913-14. 

Total. 

1922-23. 

1 Total. 

Manufac- j 
tured. 1 

Unmanu- 
factured. i 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Unmanu- 

factured. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

rnited iStato.'s of 







America 

142,963 

10,766 i 

' 153,429 

288,454 

5,007 

293,461 

I'liitefl Kingdom: 

91,160 

6,404 

97,564 

89,178 

1,889 

91,067 

Germany . . 

52,298 

466 

52,764 

33,233 

108 

33,431 

France . . 

12,202 

81 

12,283 

12,636 

7 

12,643 

Ollier countric.s 

22,545 

i 

576 

■ i 

23,121 

44,879 ; 

.“>30 

45,409 


With a growing demand all over the world, especially from the United 
8tate.s of America, where extensive use is made of it in the manufacture 
of gramophone goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for insulating 
purposes in the electrical industry, and with no satisfactory .substitute 
yet discovered, the special war demands for shellac have, it will be- 
noticed, been more than made good in other markets. 
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Exuort:' of lac dye have for several years practically ceased tliougli 
crude cake dve coiitimies to be sold in the bazaars. Against 1.8,000 
cwts. recorded in 1868-69 only 18 cwts. wore. 
Lacdys. exported in 1910-11 tlie last recorded. Lac 

dye (crimson 7 o^‘6) gives, a fast bright red tint to silk and wool, and it 
sup])lies were available in a reasonably pure state should eonimand a 
considerable market . 

Lae wax is in demand in connection with boot polish but is not usually 
separated from the resin in the treatment of stick-lac, as it is believed 
prejudicially to afiect the quality of the rc- 
Laewax. sultant shellac. Mo separate statistics are 

maintained of the exjmrts of lac wax. 

Imports of lac into India are on a comparatively small scale and are 
practically limited to .stick-lac from Siam and Indo-China 'yfd the Straifcs 
Settlements, for conversion into shellac, a verag- 
Imporis. about 23,600 cwts. yearly. 

The major portion of the lac that leaves India is in the form of a dark 
orange shellac known as T. M. (probably from the mark of a firm called 
Tularam Mataram) and is mainly derived from 

Marks and standards. stick-lac. In London each year a Sample, 

representing the average quality of the lots of common shellac, arriving 
from India, is standardised and quotations are made on the T. N. basis, 
the T. M. quotation being the medium of speculation in both markets. 

In the United States T. M. (correspondhig to London T. M.) 3 per cent 
refraction* is allowed but tbe N(ew) Y(ork) T. M. and “superfine ” grades 
must be pure and a penalty is imposed by the Shellac Importers’ As- 
sociation in the case of shellac containing more than 5 per cent rosin. 
A similar step was taken by London in 1904, when rosin admixture was 
restricted to 3 per cent for shellac and 10 per cent for garnet lac, but no 
restrictions are in force against tbe import of private marks containing 
higher percentages of adulteration. In certain industries pure shellac 
is not required. Rosin is added to lower the melting point, and few 
of the shellacs exported can be said to be entirely free from it. Orpi- 
ment (yellow sulphide of arsenic) is also added where the trade demands 
an opaque pale coloured shellac. 

As a stifiening for silk hats, shellac, witli as much as a 10 per cent 
admixture of rosin, is acceptable, bub for other purposes so much rosin 
would be treated as adulteration. Calcutta sbelluc contracts contain a 
clause guaranteeing not more than a certain percentage of rosin and 
other impurities, the penalty being 8 annas per maund for every unit 
per cent up 'to 4 per cent above the allowed amount and Re. 1 per 
maund for every u,nit in excess. 


The lac trade like so many others in India is encumbered by the 
large number of middlemen who intervene between tlie actual collector 
- . . > , - and the manufacturer or shipper. Bv a svs- 

of the taoe. advances, the coUectop oE sticidac ami 

the small manufacturer are bound to bamas or middlemen to whom 
-alone they can sell, and brokers again intervene at the port of ship- 
ment. Shellac is usually sold on drafts of 3 montlis' sight for shi})- 
* i.e., impuvity, 
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lueiits ta h]iu;ope and. of 4 laoiitiis’ sight for the United States of Ame- 
rica against letters of credit in London, Coi]tract.s are on a c. ?./. basis 
to Europe but in the case of America oniy c. b, as insurance is usually 
arranged by the importers themselves. Occasional shiprneiit^ ai'c also 
made on consignment sale. 

bEellac is packed for export in two maund cases (one inuunii- . 
lbs.) which weigh approximately ]|- cwts., or in double gunnie^^. The 
local amt of .sale is the bazaar maund. but for ex])ort tlie cwt. iu the 
case of shipments to the United Kingdom, and the lb. for the American 
market. 

The following tehle shews the preponderating .slm re iu the export 
trade eiijojmd by Calcutta, even before the war, 

Ta'ble No. 165.— •K.r/wrts of lac from Briiish India ijrnnei pn] and 
■percentage ) in ]91o-J4. 


Ports. 

(Ju.aiitity. Pr-n-entugv. 



Calcutta . . . ■ . . . 


Hangoon . . ... 

4,(U)S 1.3 

Karaclii . . . .... 

3.(154 l-f) 

Bombay . . . . . . 

i, 2 rH; .4 

jlaflvci*^ . . . . 

1,240 : C .4 ' 


In 1918-19, Calcutta’s shareis represented by the percentage figure of 
96*6, with total exports, aggragating 240,000 o^rts., valued at Il ,96f6,640 
and in 1922-23 the percentage was 99*8. 

Before the war there were occasional shipments chiefly of seed lae 
to the United States of America, which purchased in this market when 
the margin between the prices in India and. 
urma. Burma lac made it profitable to do so. Over 

7,500 cwts. went to the United States of America in 1 912-13. The over- 
land imports from 1913-14 onwards into Burma, which constitute the. 
bulk of what is known commercially as Burma lac, are shewn in the 
table below. 

Ti^LE No. 106 . — Overland imports of lac into Burma from 191S-14 onwards.. 


Western China. ' State.s. 


lOJUir. 

1}U{)-17 
M)J7-LS 
iOiSUf 
1010-20 
! 920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2.') 


I, 


Cwts. 

2,200 

1,4-40 

1,934 

2.774 
4,247 
3,402 
2,975 
3,503 
5,115 

3.774 


Cwts. 

9,104- 


2,200 

11.9K2 

12,723 

12,391 

20,945 


23,100 

39,089 

48,081 


There is only one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufacture 
and the quantity of stick-lac, exported coastwise to (f'aicutta for con 5 'er- 
sion into shellac, amounted in 1920-21 to 23,000 cwts-, in 1921-22 to 
55,000 ev ts. and in 1922-23 to 52,000 cwts, A royalty is levied at the 
i’iudc.m liou.^es in Burma on all exports by .sea of stick-lac and ma-iiu- 
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factiired lac from Burma at tlie rate of Ke. 1-6 per cwt. and credited to 
Forest revenues. ' 

With effect from the 1st January 1922, a cess of four annas per maiind 
■on shellac and two annas per maund on refuse lac has been imposed, 
,th6 II®* proceeds of which are handed over to the 
Lac cess. Indian Lac Association for expenditiuT. on 

research. The collections adjusted during 1922-23 totalled Rs. 1,42,070 


.(£9,511), 


COFFEE. 


Coffee is derived from a r iibiaceoiis plant belonging to the same family 
as cinchona and madder. The bulk of the coffee grown in India is cojfea 
arabica, but there has been some experimental cultivation of cqffca 
robusfa and of a cross between arabica and Uberiana. 

According to tradition Baba Budan, returning from a pilgrimage to 
ilecca in the 16th century, brought seven seeds and planted them on 
the hills, now called after him in .the Ivadur 
History^ofe^ee growing of •Mysore, but the systematio cul- 

tivation of coffee in India dates only froni, 18.30 
when Mr. Cannon opened a plantation near Chickmugalur, and during the 
next 30 years a large area was put under coffee not only in Mysore but 
also in Coorg, the Nilgiris and Shevaroy Hills, the Wynaad and 
Travancore. In 1862 the coffee industry in Southern India had reached 
its zenith, but three years later the borer beetle made its appearance 
in the Wynaad and Coorg, and the leaf bMght {hem-ileia vastatrix), which 
ruined the Ceylon coffee estates, followed. Between 1877 and 1887 no 
less than 263 plantations in the Wynaad were abandoned and those 
in South Travancore practically wiped out but the industry elsewhere 
if it has made no head-way in the last thirty years, has at least lost little 
ground, despite the competition of Brazil, Guatemala and Costa Rica, 
chiefly because East India, coffee is generally of superior qaality. Indeed 
the coffee from certain Mysore estates commands higher prices than 
even the so-called Mocha, much of which, if the truth were known, is 
Native cherry exported by dhow from Mangalore and Tellicherry to Red 
Sea ports. When railway communication between the coffee growing 
area and the coast is established, the heavy cost of transport by cart 
with the attendant risk of theft will be greatly reduced. The acreage 
under coffee cultivation in India in the latest year, for which figures 
are available, is given below. 


Table No. 167. — Area under coffee in India in 1922-23, 


Prov-inces. 

Area in acres. 

Mysore fcJtate 





(iS,lSS 

Cooi't^ . 





:U,()28 

Madras Presidency 





28,752 

Cochin 





2,227 

'Travancore . 





911) 

Burma . 






Bombay Presidency 





48 




Totai, . 


131,778 
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The area undei coffee under tlie stimulus of better j>rices lias increased 
by over 10 per cent since 1919-20, the Mysore acreage iiaving risen 
from 55,000 to 68,000, and the Madras from 25,000 to 28,750. In 
1922-23, 7,224 acres of new land xvere put under coffee, and 2,812 acres 
of old cultivation a])aiidoned. 

The yield of coffee varies considerably according to the season and 
the estate. ()n the best pliintatioiis in a good season as much as 12 
cwts. to the acre lias been recorded, but 400 lbs. of clean coffee ]ier acre 
may be taken as a fair average yield. The ,tot al reported production 
of cured coffee during 1922-23 wa.s^25,467,687 lbs., as compared with 
20,586,644 lbs., in the preceding year, the yield per acre of plucked 
area being 296 ibs. in Madras, 251 lbs. in Coorg, 177 lbs. in Mysore, 
149 ibs. in Travancore, and 126 lbs. in Cochin, ffDlie bulk of the coffee 
produced in India is exported, the most important markets beiug the 
(Jnited Kingdom and France. The daily average iiumlier of persons 
employed -in the plantations during 1 922-23 was returned at 67,903, 
of whom 41,717 were permanent!}’^ employed and 26,186 teinporariiy 
employed. The crop begins to ripen in October and hand-picking 
continues until January. The berries which have fallen on the ground 
and are collected at the end of the season are knoum as jackal coffee. 
The ripe coffee bean or cherry consists usually of two seeds or berries, 
but in a certain percentage is found only one, which on account of its 
shape is distinguished by the name of ’peaberry. After plucking, the 
fruit is either dried and pounded or immersed, in water and pulped by 
the wet method before it is bagged and sent down to the coast. The 
outer covering is known as the palp and the inner adhesive layer as 
parchnent, while the seed coat within the parchment is the silver skin. 

Some coffee is sent in parchment direct to Europe, but the bulk of 
the coffee grown in Mysore, Coorg and the Wynaad, the Nilgiris, Palni 
and Shevaroy Hills is prepared for export 
Coffee cunng. Tellicherry, Calicut and Coimba- 

tore. Altogether there are eighteen large curing ymrks employing about ' 
tw<i hundred men and women apiece. The parchment coffee which is 
brought down to the coast in carts is spread out on barbecues which 
consist of asphalt platforms in open yards slightly sloped from the centre 
and divided by low barriers. After being well sun-dried the coffee is 
pulped or peeled by machinery and then winnowed by either machinery 
or hand labour, and sized. It is next ‘ garbled ’ by women who eliminate 
all the broken and imperfect beans. When the garbling is over the 
coffee is weighed and bagged in double sacks or put into cask.s. 
Commercially two: . kinds . of coffee are recognised, {1) clm'^^ usually 
from Indian-owned estates, where the whole fruit is dried and not put 
tliroug.h putpers, and (2) pkuntatim coffee, cured at the coast jjorts 
according to the process already described. Most of the cherry goes 
to France and of the plantation coffee to the United Kingdom. The 
three recognised sizes are known as A, B, and C, exclusive of peaberry, 
while the broken and imperfect beans are classified as triage. Typical 
pre-war prices were Es, 60 — QO iox plantation and Rs. 40 — 50 for 
native cherry f. o. b., West Coast ports ; or 80 and 70 shillings respec- 
tively c.i.f.) London. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies 
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oi'itainirif' .182 lbs. nett, iind formerly tJie greater puj-t of tlio season's 
s liipments, etc- of jilantation coffee was usually effected between December 
and file middle of May when the West Coast poJ.‘ts arc closi.‘d on account 
or the a{.>pioach of monsoon. In the following table are shown the 
quantities and values of coffee exported in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 
onwards. In 1922-23 there was a very poor cro]-» to go for-ward but 
planters were partially consoled with considerably Iiiglier prices for their 
coffee. 

Table No, 168 . — Quantities and values oi' coffee exjJoHed from India in. 

1913-14 and from. 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. ' Qi-iaritity. i 

Cwts. ! 

191S.14 • . : 259,900 I 

Value. 

■ £ • 
1,024,402 

Averaye 
value j.'er 
CWt'. 

£ 

34) 

1918-19 . , . . 

. , : 218, .504 

79.5,856 

3-6 

1919-20 .... 

. : 272,561 

1,142,630 

4-2 

1020.21 .... 

238,430 

953,120 

4-1 

m2] -22 .... 

235.004 

927.202 

3-9 

1922-2a .... 

169,134 

j 824,057 

4-9 


In the next table the quantities of coffee shipped from each of 
the principal ports and the proportionaite share of each in the last pre- 
war year and in 1922-23 are contrasted. It will be seen that the trade 
is practically confined to three ports on the West Coast, Mangalore to 
which the bulk of the Mysore shipments are consigned, accounting 
for more than half the exports. 

Table No. 169 . — Distribution of the trade in coffee among 'principal ports 
in 1913-14 arid 1922-23 contrasted. 



1913—14. 

1922-23 


Peyrts. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

Percentage. 

: 

. 

Quantity. 

Gwtg," ■' ■■ • 

Percentage. 

.Vaflras Pit-Kideuc'V — 





.Mangalore 

120,.814'r 

46-) 

100,023 4 1 

S 1 

Teilicherry 

90,296 1 

35 1 • 

39,631 i 1 

19,939 ^62.04.5 1 

1 iilieut . 

33,4)6 ^257,375 

13 !.98-7 

i2 k9.5'0l 

Tutieorin 

10,898 1 
; 1.951 j 

4:1 

22 1 ■ ! 

•Oil 

Other ports 

•7J 

2,430 J 1 

V 

ijiili.'iy PreKideucy — 





Bombaj' . . 

: 2,439' ■ . ■ 

[■ ' i 

1 

7.017 

■ 4" ^ 


In 1917 it was found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, and the 
suggestion of large purchases by the military autho3,-ities ior the troops 
in the eastern theatre of war, as an alternative to tea, provoked so 
mucli opposition that it was not persevered in. An nmisual feature 
of the 1918 sliipping season was the purchase of 2,090 tojrs by the 
Greek Government, for which freight was found in a Greek vessel , and 
this contract was followed in lOlO by a second for 3,500 tons. 
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TIMBER. 


Tiie Indian forests are a source of cousideralde profit to tfie State, 
yielding a net revemie in 1921-22 of about £1,200,000. TJie area covered 
hj resGia-es under tlie control of tlie Forest Department in India is about 
a quarter million square miles, ofwbicli more than lOG.OOO square miles 
were brought under regular management and systematicaJly conserved 
and -worked in 1921-22 by the Imperial Forest Service. 

The annual outturn of timber and fuel from Government forests 
may be roughly estimated as seven million tons, of which over 500,000 
xous are tealc {tettona gnindk) from Burma forests. Othej’ im])Oriaiit 
timbers extracted include deodar {ccdnis deodara), sal {Hho/m rohufyht), 
shishara (dalbergkt sissoo), rosewood {dalhergia lafifoUa), eng {dipUrro- 
mr-pi/ff iidjcrcuhfus), matti temihicdla tcminn(.std). ]!adauk {pfi-rocuypiis 
macrocarpus), pyinkado {xglia dolxthriformis), and Indian mahogany 
{cedreJa looua). Artificial plantations^ cover nearly ISO.OIK) acre^, perhaps 
the most inqjortaut, apart from rubber, being the teak plantation at 
Nilambur in rhe Malabar district of the Madras IT-esidency (started in 
i8I2), and the numerous coupes for fuel purposes of casuaiina, eucalyp- 
tus and deodar. 

The foreign exports of timber are almost entirely of teak from Burma 
but in 1923 there was a marked improvement in the demand for other 
varieties in the London market, particularly 
sports. pt/fnMo from Burma, rosewood from 

Madras and padavk from the Andamans. In 1913-14: the exports from 
Eangoon amounted to 42,406 cubic tons valued at £426,200 and 
from Moiilmein 6,122 cubic tons valued at £65,300. The United King- 
dom took 27,416, and Germany 6,282 tons. Owing to the increasing 
scarcity of supplies, prices had been rising for several years past and 
stocks growing depleted. The coastwise exports were from Eangoon 
78,763 cubic tons, valued at £493,400, and from Moulniein 34,328 tons, 
valued at £251,400. 

•The foreign trade was dislocated by the war, and in 1916-17 ex- 
ports from Burma had declined to 23,944 cubic tons, valued at £304,300 
from Eangoon and 74 cubic tons, valued at £733 from Moulniein, but 
owing to increased demands for military and building purposes from 
India proper, the coastwise exports totalled 145,518 cubic tons, valued 
at £1,109,600. A certain amount of teak from Siam forests close to 
the Burma frontier is floated down the Salween River to the timber 
yards at Moulmein and is re-exported from there. The total quantity 
so brought down rose from 7,163 cubic tons in 1917-18 to 17,549 tons in 
1918-19. The foreign exports of timber other than teak from Burnui. 
h.ave hitherto been comparatively small but considerable quantities of 
eng and ■pyin'kado are shipped in normal times to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The exports from Burma on Government account during the last 
two years of the war amounted to nearly 160,000 tons. A good deal of 
the teak -went to Mesopotamia, and other theatres of war supplie<i with 
scantlings, etc., were Salonica and East Africa. 

The quantity and value of timber exported in 1913-14 and the last 5 
years are shewn in the table subjoined. 
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Table Ko. 170.- 


-Qucmtity and value of exjwrts of timber in 1913-14 
and frmn 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quaatity. 

Value. 

1913-14 . . . . . . • . 

Cubic tons. 

58,072 

£ 

571,030 

1918-19 . . . . . . • • 

33,313 

423.390 

1919-20 . . . . . ... 

09,512 

875,0(17 

lteO-21 . 

43,440 

788.438 

1921-22 

19.194 

333,513 

1922-23 . 

32,420 

557,442 


Apai't from Biani and Java teak imported in considerable quantities 
into Calcutta tkere liave always been large quantities of comparatively 
cheap foreigp timber coming into "India for 
Imports. various purposes, such as furniture making, 

packing cases, etc. Wooden railway sleepers imported on Government 
and private account, which are registered under a separate statistical 
head, have been included in the next table for the sake of completeness. 
Of the cheaper timbers the principal are Oregon pint, imported from, 
America and jarrah wood from Australia. 

Table ISTo. 171. — hnjpoiis of timber including railway slee'pers into India 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 



Year. 




QFAXTri'Y. 

Total 





Timber. 

Railway 

sleepers. 

VALVE.. 

1913-14 . 





Cubic tons. 

90,148 

CbYt. 

1,090,063 

£ • 

705,911 

1918-19 . 





36,780 

Ntl 

431,817 

1919-20 . 





08,036 

15,420 

824,829' 

1920-21 . 





62,382 

458,160 

1,000,2111 

1921-22 . 





54,444 

280,560 

711,331' 

1922-23 . 





36,146 

320,740 i 

473,405 


'' There are 135 saw-mills in Burma, of which 24 are of considerable 
saw-mills siae, employing more than hundred persons daily, 13 in 
Assam, 12 in the Bombay Presidency, 3 in the Central Provinces, 5 
each in Bengal, the Madras States, and the Madras Presidency, the 
biggest being at Kallai near Calicut employing 418 operatives, and 1 
each in the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Mysore. 

The unit' of sale in the case of timber is usually the cubic foot, the 
method of measurement employed being known as the Hoppus {i.e., 
Unit of sale .length X square of | girth) which governs all 

™ transactions in round timber in Burma. Fifty 

cubic feet of timber go to the cubic ton. 
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SANDALWOOD. 


East Indian sandalwood is the heartwood of mntalum album, an 
ever green tree whose occurrence, is practicallv limited to a restricted 
_ area in Southern India, chiefly in Mysore and 

Occurrence. Coorg and the Coimbatore and Salem districts 

in the Madras Presidency, a,nd to a more limited extent in Travancoie 
and Sandur >States. 

Sandalwood is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and, long 
before the exploitation of the Bast by European traders, was a principal 
article of commerce. The heartwood (equivalent to about one-third 
of the felled tree by weight) is employed in the mamifactiire of small 
caskets and picture frames anci for carved work in general , Considerabl e 
quantities are also utilized for religious rites and ceremonies. Hindus 
all over India smear sandal paste on their foreheads and upper parts of 
the body. and the wealthier burn billets of it when cremating their dead.. 
The wood is also used in the fire teihples of the Parsees. The oil content 
of the heartwood varies from 5 to 7 per cent. This essential oil has 
valuable medicinal properties and considerable use is also made of it in 
perfumery and in the manufacture of superior toilet soaps. The local, 
demand of sandalwood for these various purposes has been estimated at 
between 600 and 600 tons annually out of a total of 2,750 tons coining 
commercially into sight in pre-war times. During the war this total 
fell to about 2,050 tons but Hie sea-borne trade returns shew only the 
export values and not the w^eights, and the former cannot safely be 
compared iwith the figures furnished by the auction sales as they probably 
include the cost of carriage to the port, handling charges and the 
exporters profit. 

In Mysore and in Coorg all the trees are State property, and in 
Madras, though private ownership is recognised, production is almost a 
monopoly of the Government Forest reserves.. 

Pi-oductionandsales. Collected during the year in the three 

provinces was formerly sold by public auction, the average quantity 
thus divsposed of ranging between 2,600 and 3,000 tons annuaUy. At 
the sales held at the end of 1912 (for statistical purposes 1912-13),, 
indication of a powerful competitor having entered the market was 
revealed by the disposal of 2,418 tons for £151,200 and these greatly 
enhanced values were more than maintained in the following year. 
It is now known that the enhancement in the rates offered for sandal- 
wmod in 1912 was entirely due to competition on behalf of German 
buyers, who were either desirous of accumulating stocks against the day 
believed to be not far distant when the market would be closed to them 
by war, or had set themselves out to obtain a virtual monopoly of 
tiie supply of East Indian sandalwood for distillation purposes. With 
this competition eliminated, the auctions at the end of 1914 proved 
a complete fiasco, though some small sales were efiected early in 1915 
at prices almost up to pre-war levels and at the next auction 2,000 tons 
were disposed of for £113,300 owing to American purchases, partly it is 
believed, on German accoimfc. Before the auction took, pjlace in the 
following year, the Bangalore factory had • opened and the Mysore 



(Tovernment materially enhanced- the upset price. Though only 1,3-17 
tons vrere sold, no less than £163,300 were realized. Since then 
Mysore auctions have been suspended. The quantity sold in Madras is 
not se'parately recorded. In Coorg 380 tons were disposed of in 1916-16 
for £23,330, and in 1917:18, when Mysore competition was for the first 
time eliminated, 300 tons realized rather more than £36,000. The 
average price per ton realized at auction nowhere much exceeded £33 
before 1912, when buyers acting on behalf of Messrs. Schimmel laised 
it to over £60. In 1913-14 the average was £70 in Mysore and £66 
in Coorg, and in 1916-17 .£114 and £105. 

The extraction of oil by crude methods is one of the oldest indigenous 
iiidiistries in India, the principal centre being Kanauj in the United 
^ Provinces where by primitive and wasteful 

viaadaiwood oil. processes costly attars and perfumeries are still 

produced . Though there are a number of small distilleries in the adjoin- 
ing Madras districts, distillation was long prohibited in the Mysore State : 
but the collapse of the demand for ther wood after the outbreak of the war 
led Sir Alfred Chatterton, Director of Industries in Mysore, to cany out 
experiments for the distillation of the oil, and in May 1916 the first 
factory was opened at Bangalore under State management with a produc- 
ing capacity of 2,000 lbs. a month, at a most favourable time when 
the price of sandalwood oil in London was increasing at every sale. In 
the table below are shewn the jrrices of East Indian sandalwood oil. 


Table No. 172.-— Prices per lb. of East Indian sandalwood oil in 191i, 
1917 and last tivo years. • 


Year. 

Shillings. 

1914— 


Jnlv . .... . . . . . . 

21 

Deeetnbor . . . . . . . . . . i 

23 

1917— ; 


Hichc.-,! . '. . . ! 

53 

Lowest . . . . . . . . . .' 1 

47 -1- . 

192i— 1 


. . . . . • . . . . 1 

30 

Lowest . ,. , ,. . . . . . . 

■25 

1923 . . . . . . . . , . . . 

25; 


Distillation on a large scale in India involves a not inconsiderable 
reduction in freight requirements as every ton of wood yields, on 
an average, 100 lbs. of oil, the weight of which packed is oiii}^ a tenth 
of the wood itself. The monthly capacity of the factory at Bangalore 
has since been enlarged to 6,000 lbs. whilst a second factory with an 
ultimate capacity of 20,000 lbs. a month started work in August 1917 in 
Mysore. On account of trade depression in the latter part of 1920-21 
and the consequent accumulation of stocks, manufacturing operations 
were carried on only in the factory at Bangalore during 1921-22. The 
market for the oil was dull in the first half of the year but showed signs 
of revival in the second half. Six hundred tons of sandalwood were 
treated during 1921-22 as against 1,620 tons in 1920-21, the total amount 
260 ' 




realised by the sale of the oil being £164-, 200. The factory at Mysorc- 
re-started vvorking in October 1922 after a shut-down of 18 iiioiitlis. 
The year 1922-23 opened with a stock of 130,136 lbs. of oil and 81,9o(* 
lbs. were manufactured during the year, the closing stock at the end of 
the year being 68, 1-37 lbs. The amount realijijcd by the sale of oil m 
rb.e tvu-lve luonflis was £179,063, and the profit earned by the factories 
during the period Yeas £11,170. 

The, values of the exports of sandalwood and sondiihvood oil in 
1913- ! 4 and from 191 S-19 onwards aiv shewn in the next table. Tlie 
princi}>a] ports iVos!! which shipments of tire wood are machi ai'e 
Maiigaloi'e, Teliicherry, (lidicnt .and Cochin, while the oil is generally 
j:.liip]jed from kladras. Mangalore, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Tabtu: Ko. 173. — ]M/?oys of savilalu'ood utul sniHlalwood oil ivporied iu 
ami from WIS-PJ oummh. 


■ i 

VALCi-.S. 


Year. | . 1 

1 Sandahvnucl. i Sanclahrrioil oil. 

1 ■ .i 

1913-14 ! 

12s”fi26 1 ' 

£ 

191S-19 . . 1 

10,529 

227, .503 

1919-20 . .1 

02,137 j 

274,845 

1920-21 

29,334 

2(11.985 

1921-22 " . . .1 

47,531 

98,337 

1922-23 

1 

157,702 

The principal destinations for the wood in pre-war da vs and in 

1922-23 are contrasted in the table below. 

During the war the United 

Kingdom and the United States of America apjrropriated between 

themselves more than 75 per cent of the quantities f 

hipped, and 

Japan also increased her demands. Germany is now once more ihe 

principal customer for the wood, and Holland is taking a 
percentage than ten years ago. 

much larger 

TS.BLE No. 174 . — Distribution of the trade in sandalwood cmio 
countries in 1913-14 and 1922-23. 

}ig importing 

Destinations. 

Percentage, 

1913-14. i 1922-23. 

Gennanv . . . . . . 

43-4 

23-0 

United Ivingdoin . 

21-7 

6-0 

United States of America . . 

16-5 

20-6 

'France. . . . . . . . 

: 7-7 

1‘0 

Holland . . . . . ... 

3-1 

15*8 

Ceylon . . • .... 

•4 


HgV])t . . . : . 

3-S 

1-6 

J apan . . .... , , . . 

•3 

S*2 


As regards sandalw^ood oil, the earliest Mysore shiinnents went almost 
exclusively to the United Kingdom, with Japan which received 4,231 
gallons in 1918-19 as the chief competitor. The distribution of the 
trade in oil in 1922-23 is shewn in the next table. 
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Table I^o, 176, — Exports of sandalwood oil in 1922-23 shewing the share 
of the principal recipiienis . 


! 

Destinations. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

United Kin£;clom . . 

9,8B7 

121.0U2 

•japan . . . . . . . . 

1,799 

23,r>ot; 

France . . . . .... 

291 

3,164 

Hongkt.ing . 

382 

3,633 

-E^yjit ........ 

(i.3 

847 

Anstralia. . . , . 

38 

320 

Straits .Settlements and Federated Malay States . 

■ 42 

502 

Other eountries , . . . . 

31.“> 

3,868 

Total 

12,749 : 

1 

157,702 


Every consiynraent of sandalwood oil from the Mysore G(>rernment 
factories is covered by a certificate (3i quality froni MessvvS, Sudborough 
and Watson of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, ensuring the 
..sliipinent of only the highest grade of oil. 

There are some imports, chiefly into Bombay, of Australian sandal- 
wood (fusanus S'jncatus) and sandalwood from the Dutch East Indies 
via Singapore for religious and ceremonial 
Imports. purposes. 

The unit of sale varies at the different West Coast ports. In Manga*' 
lore the wood is sold per candy of ScAvts. and shipped in bags weighing 
6 qrs., whereas in Calicut and Tellicherry sales 
Umtofsaleandshipmeirt. shipment takes place in 

bundles of li to 2|- cwts. The unit of sale of the oil in Mangalore is the 
seer of 21 tolas, shipment being made in copp^er pots of 3 qrs. each. In 
Madras and in Calcutta it is sold by the lb. and shipped in tins packed in 
cases varying in weight from 48 to 60 lbs. at the latter port and 100 lbs. 
at the fo]‘mer. 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES, ’ 

Myrobalans. 

Myrobalaiis, the commercial name indiscriminately applied to the 
fruit of fermimlia chehula, terminalia belerica ojrA. phyllanthus erdblica, 
„ , . . which are widely distributed ovei- India, are 

Tr 2».2 ciKsmptioRn. valuable tanning agent. Considerable 

difference exists in tlie percentage of tannin contained in the dried fruit. 
The best qualities are oval and pointed and solid in structure A\'liile the 
less valuable are round and spongy. On the English juarkct there are 
five chief kinds recognised, called after the localities whcrn they are 
marketed : Bimlies shipped from Bimlipatam in Madras, Raja-pores 
and Vengurlas from Bombay, Jiibbulpores from the CentralProvinces, 
and Madras. On the London market Madras No. 1 whole nuts used 
to command the highest, price, while tanners held different opinions 
as to the relative value of Bimlies and Juhhulpores which are 
abbreviated and referred to as B1 or J2, the figure representing the 




The fruits are generally picked over foi shipment and contracts 
made on the basis of fair average of season, the unit of sale in Madras 

„ . , , , , . being the candy of 500 lbs. and of packing the 

Un.tof.deanad„pn,»t. 5,^^ 

shipped in cwt. packets and sales are made per bazaar uiaund, whiie 
in Bombay the unit of sale is the candy of 25^ Bombay luaunds and 
shipment is made in bags of 140. 168 and 182 lbs. 

High freights first encouraged shipments of cru.Mied myrul tal ans, 
i.c.. vith the kernels removeds and myrobala]i extract. The con- 
, , centrated extract containing 50 to GC? pm 

i ym aian extract. cent tan is nsually shipped in solid blocks. 
In 1922-23 the exports of the extract, chiefly to the United Ivingdom. 
amounted to 3,000 tons, valued at £53,000, as compared with 2,0U0 
tons, valued at nearly £33.000, in 1921-22 and 1,900 terns valued at 
£38.000 in 1918-19. The extract i-s packed for sLipi'iuuU in l)ags or cascK 
weighing a})Out one cwt. each. 

In the following table will be loiiud the (lUantity and value of 
yTob.alans exported during 1913-14 and t]3e last live years. In 
^ 1922-23 crushed myrobalans aecounfed for 

Jixporis. more than half the .shipments. 

Table No. 176, — Quantity and value of myrnljojans corported in 1913-14 
and from 1918-19 onwards. 


myro 


Year. 

Qu.'Uitity. 



Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 , 

Ul.SlO 

379,1)2(5 

191S-19 

41,19.") 

1 :}2S,y3(5 

1919-r20 . . . . ... 

92,901 

1 (575,413 

1920-21 ........ 

39,0-17 

271,873 

1921-22 . 

(51,947 

: 5191, 10(5 

1922-23 . . . . ... 

72,03b‘ 

493,3(57 


In Calcutta the season for shipment runs from December to June. 
TJre chief markets before the war were the United Kingdom, Uermany, 
the United States of America, Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary, 
though the exports to the United Kingdoin were diminishing and thosoy 
to tiie Central Powers and Belgium increasing. in 1922-23 the 
principal recipients were the United Kingdom, i lie Uiilted States, and 
■Germany in that order. Of the total exported in 19! 3-14, 32,052 
tons went from Bombay, 23,500 from Bengal and 5,007 from i'dadras. 
There is a large coast-wise trade in We.sfcern India, chiefly from smaller 
ports, such as Vengurla in the Eatnagiri district, into Bombay itself. 

indigo; 

liidigo is the produce of several species of plants belonging to the 
genus 5'i(r%o/era, especially indigofera anecta, tinctoriarmd sumairana, 
_ . which yield the well known dark blue dye of 

History of cultivation. commerce. Until 1907-08 indigo represented 

more than half the total value of dyeing and tanning materials exported, 
but 110 more than one-fifth in 1913-14. The historical record of indigo 
goes back almost to the beginning of the Christian era and tlie process of 
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nianra;:etiu’o is described bj many early travellers to India. Originaiiy 
tlic indu^tiT in Western India was in Portuguese bands, but about 1778 
tlie East .India- Company revived it in Bengal and gri.ve it direct ejicour- 
aa’e.iiieirc lor the next twenty years, and when about 1887 the industry 
ini:n‘ated to Tirlioot and the United Provinces, India recovered the 


I'orernLOst place among indigo producing countries of the world from which 
she had been temporarily ousted by the West Indies, India^s position 
.remained iiiiassailed though there was cultivation alsci on a considorabie 
scale ill Java., until German lalioratories, thaiilrs to an accident, found 
themselves in. 1897 at last in a position to produce indigo {whicli had 
actualb,' been synthesized nearly tliirty years earlier) on a conunercial 
scale. The late which liad already overtaken the madder and lac dye 
industries thereupon threatened the facto.ries of Bihar. A decline 
in t-lie exports ol natural indigo from India (and also in Java) began 
almost immediately, and though at one time it was .hoped that th.e iutro- 
diietion of the Natal-Java plant {indigofem arrecia) giving a higher 
yield of indigo tin with imjiroved methods of cultivation and extraction 
might stem the tide, this retrogre.?sion proceeded steadily until the 
declaration of hostilities in 1914. By 1910 the Java industry was 
dead, and in 1913-14 the area under cultivation in India ivas scarcely 


more than a tenth of that in 1895-96. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dye stuffs among the 
Allies (except perhaps in Japan) became acute, and in India when the 
Calcutta indigo sales were re.sumed in December 
1914 the prices re*alized were nearly four times 
as great as those of the previous March. In January 1915 the quota- 
tion was £70-10.«. and the rate continued in the neighbouiliwd of £61 
until March 1917. The record for the following year and for 1920-21 
is given below. 


Table No. 177, — Prices of indigo in Qalcutta in 191.0-14, 1917-18 and 
from 1920-21 onwards. 


Months. 

Price per cwt. 

1913-14 

1917-18. 

1 

1920-21. , 

! 

1921-22. 

1922 



£. s. 

£ s. 

£. s. 

£ a. 

£ 


December 

17 10 

30 0 

42 5 

42 

30 

7,1- 

January .... 

17 10 

32 10 

42 5 

33 15 

27 

0 

February . . 

17 10 

32 10 

42 5 

33 15 

27 

0 

March 

17 10 

32 10 ' 

42 5 

'1 

33 15 

27 

0 


With this encouragement to exporters and with the Indian dyers 
finding supplies of aniline increasingly difficult to obtain, and then only 
. 3 3 . at extravagant rates, the area under cultiva- 

and produenon. increased by over 100 per cent in 191B-16. 

and again by another 100 per cent in the following year. But even 
then the total was less than half the high water mark reached 
twenty years before, and the output was scarcely proportionately raised 
as the increase in cultivation was chiefly in Madras and the United 
Provinces where, owing to the dye being mannfactured in more 



primitive fashion, the outturn is generally lower than in Bihar, 
A reaction had set in even before the armistice. The d,}'e sliortage in 
the United Kingdom led to the reopening of the Badische branch 
works at Ellesmere Port for the manufacture of aaiiline and alixariue 
dyes, as soon as the secrets of manufacture had been re-iliscoverod 
by English chemists, .and now Germany is* once more in a ^josition 
to export her dye stuffs freely. In 1917-18 there was a fall in the 
acreage under the plant, and a marked fall in prices, iuul in 
1918-19 these elements of weakness became even more accentuared. 
The following table shews the total area under indigo, the estiruated 
]:»roduction and exports in 1890-97, and from i912-ly onwards, 
Wliile the area in 1922-23 was 60 per cent above and the 3 :ielcl nearly 
double tlie corresponding figures for 1913-14, the loss of tlie Jajsancse 
market in competition with synthetic - indigo resulted in the lowest 
total of exports ever recorded. Japan took oiily 400 cwts., as compared 
with 7,200 cwts. in the previous year. Egypt, Mesoj^otaniia and the 
United Kkigdoin in that order were the principal recipients. 

Table Ko. ITS. — Area, yield and exi^orts of indigo in 1S96-97 and fro/n 
1912-lS omvards. 


Year, 

Area. 

Yielcl 

Plxport. 


Acres. 

Qwt«. 

Cwts. 

1896-97 

1,088,901 

168,073 

If19..123 

1912-l;l , . 

220,100 

39,100 

11,8.57 

1913-14 

172.600 

20,8<.10 

10,939 

1914-15 . 

148,400 

25,200 

17.142 

1915-16 . , ... 

353,100 

55,100 

41,932 

1910-17 . 

770,000 i 

95,700 

34.23U 

1917-IS ... ... 

710.600 

127,000 

31.002 

1918-19 . 

I 292,000 

48,000 

32,707 

3919-20 . . . . ... 

! 248,300 

43,300 

32,«5S7 

1920-21 . . . . . . . 

245.800 

43,700 

10,259 

1921-22 , . ... 

334,800 

67,300 

12.302 

1922-23 

285.300* 

52,400* 

4.53.5 


* Figures ara subjoefc to racision. 

The area and irroduction in the various provinces at the outbreak 
of war, as compared with those in 1922-23, are given in the next table. 


Table No. 179 . — Area and yield of indigo in eaoh iwovince according to the 
forecast in 1914-15 and 1922-23. 



1 1914-15. 

1 1922-23. 

Provinces. 

Area. 

Production. 

! - 

Area. 

i Product irui. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

Acres. i 

1 Cwts. 

Madras . . . . 

71,700 

13,600 

141,300 

' 32,(iii() 

Bihar and Orissa . . . 

38,500 

5,500 

35,400 ' 

: 4,1001 

Punjab , . . . 

20,400 

3,400 

50,300 

1 9,300 

United Provinces . . . 

12,300 

1,500 

1 39,100 

4,000 

Bombay and Sind (including : 
Indian States). , | 

4,200 

1,000 

11,900 

■ 2,200 

Bengal . . . 

1,300 

200 

7,300 

200 

Total 

148,400 

25,200 

285,300 

52,400 


m 






It will be seen tliat by far the largest area under the crop is in Madras 
wlicro (as in the Punjab and the United Provinces) it is for the most 
part cultivated in .small holdings and the inferior dye produced largely 
■ disappears in local consumption, though there has always been a 
definite market for the better grades, particularly in the Levant. There 
is also an appreciable but not definitely ascertainable area under indigo 
in Tvavancore. - 

The Bilmr crop usually comes on the market in December and the 
export season is completed before the end of the statistical ycai', while 
the Madras season for the best grades runs from July to February. 
The trade names for the two principal varieties of indigo .sold on the 
Calcutta market are Bilmr caX“e (also known as Bengal and l irhoot) and 
Oiulh and Benares, while the Madras indigo for which occasional quota- 
tions are made is known as 

The province which contributed chiefly to tlie foreign export traile 
before the war was Bihar where the dye is more systematically extracted 
and marketed under Eui’opean siTpeivision. 

Exports. of -j-Pe indigo produced iii the fac- 

tories of Bihar is in normal years exported and the Calcutta trade 
returns are a very fair gauge of the total production of that province. 
When in 1894-95, 23.7,449 ewt-s. were produced from 1,688,042 acres, 
106,830 cwhs. were exported from Calcutta and in the last pre-war 
year the all-India exports amounted to 10,939 cwts. when 8,752 cwts, 
came from the factories of Bihar. ^ 

The following table shews the di.stribution of the export trade among 
the principal ports concerned. Calcutta and Madras were almost 
equally affected in 1922-23 by the disappointing demand from Japan. 


Table No. 180 , — Share of the frinci'pa.l ‘ports in the exports of indigo from 
1915-16 onwards. 


Ports. 

jl915-10. jl9l6-17. 

1917-18. 

1018-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Calciif'.ta , . . 

Cwts. 

13,137 

Cwts. 

13,614 

Owt'S. 
18,510 ■ 

Owt.s. 

18,010 

Cw'ts. 

15,7.30 

Cwts. 

8,961. 

Cwt-. 

6,340 

Cwts. 

2,180 

Madras . . . 

26,171 1 

12,280 

3,411 

10,240 

13,132 

4,784 

1 5,030 

1,720 

.Bombay . . . 

2,.56rij 

S,102 

8,922 

1 4,281 

4,179 

1,301 

837 

556 

total 

(in finding otiior ports) 

41,932 j 

.34,230 j 

i .31,062 1 

j 32,707 

32,687 

10,250 

1 12,302 

L_». 

4,535 


The feature of the export trade in 19.15-16 was the Iieavy shipments 
from Madra.s, greatly in excess of those from Bihar, whicli went chiefly 
to t.he United JCiiigdom but also to Egypt, Pemia and the United States 
of America. The large decrease in the exports in 1922-23 has already 
been noticed. 

China and Japan have always been by far the largest markets for 
synthetic indigo, their combined consumption in 1913 (on a basis of 20 
per cent paste) being 27,000 tons out of an estimated exportable surplus 
■from Germany of 47,000 tons. In the same year the United Kingdom, 
B^ritish Possessions and the United States together took little more than 
•6,000 tons. , 


In 1918 by an Act of the Imperial I^egislatiire, an indigo cess 
was imposed at the rate of one rupee per bazaar maund (of 8:2-fg lbs. 
^ ^ avoirdupois) on all Indian indigo exported, the 

in igocefes. proceeds of the duty to be expended by the 

(.4o\'ernmeiit of India for scientific research work in connection v'ith 
tliu cultivation and manufacture of indigo, a cor I’esp ending cess being 
imposed on all exports from Travancore to ports outside Biitish 
India or to Aden. Investigations were conducted at the Pnsa T-lesen,j-ch 
Institute by the Indigo Eescarcli Chemist to the Government of India 
but these were terminated and the cess abolisJied with ehect from the 
1st August, 1923. In 1922-23 the cess yielded £533 onlv. 

Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many rupees d o. h. or pounds 
c. i.f. sterling per lb for London, the unit in the local bazaar being tlie 
factory maund of 74fMb.s. The paste is shipped 
Umf<..aale.„adupm»t. Containing 1 or « imnindH each. 

The iijjit of sale in Madras is the maund of 25 lbs,, but the unit of 
shipment varies according to destiui^tion. Egypt requires ca ses weighing 
from 80 to 90 lbs. nett, Japan 150 lbs. gross, while indigo to Europe 
goes in eases weighing 250 to 300 lbs, nett. 


Turmerico 

Turmeric is derived from curcuma longa which is extensively 
cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, which are edible, and 
* , also yield a. valuable dye. The total area 

Pro MCiion. under the crop was estimated some years ago 

to be at least 100,000 acres,* but this is probably very nnich under the 
mark. In 1902-03 the exports from India amounted to 120,000 cwts. 
valued at £06,660, Next to Formosan turmeric, the Indian product 
commands the best prices. In pre-war days quotations on the 
Eiu- 0 ])ean market fluctuated between 12 shillings and. 26 shillings 
pe* cwt. The turmeric known in the European tmde a,s Coclim 
is grown at or near Alwaye in the Travancore State. Other varieties 
with special* quotations are known as duisec, MasiiUpafatu. Madras 
and Gopalpur, while on the Calcutta market there arc two des- 
criptions. Fahna and counfry, of which tlie former coumiauds better 
prices. The root is marketed as fingers or hnihs, tlie former ’being 
superior in quality to the latter. Five per cent bulbs may be included 
in a shipment of fingers. The normal outturn per acre varies from two 
to fou].“ iJiousaiid lbs. ol dried and cured rhizomes, and the Jiadras 
Presidency alone is estimated to produce a hundred thousand tons. 

The bulk of the trade w^ent to Germany, France, Ceylon, the Imited 
Kingdom and Russia, the ports participating in the foreign traffic 
being Bombay, Madras, Tuticorin, Cochin, 
Exports. Calcutta and Rangoon. In the following table 

are shewn the quantities exported in 1913-14 and the ports from w-liicli 
they were shipped. 

* ImXjerial Gazetteer, Indian Empire, Vol. Ill, p. 183. 
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Table Xo. —Exports of turmenc in 1913-14 with the share of the 
primipal ports. 



Ports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 




Cwts. 

' .-t ■ ■ 

Bombay . 



49,719 

4!-,99i 

Madras . 



20,830 

14,892 : 

Caioiitta , 



1.5,854 

lo.nr, 

Tuticoj'in 


■ J 

0,086 

. 0,796 ,, 

Coeliiu . 



7,003 

■■ 3,947 ■'■ ': 

Eangooii 



1 2.-« 

1,282 . 


Total (including other xiorts) . 

! 115,027 

# 87,450 


There was a decline in exports in subsequent years, only 64,000 
and67,000 cwts. being shipped in 1914-15 and 1915-16, though a revival 
was experienced in the following year when over 103,000 cwts. left the 
country valued at £105,000. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 the quantities 
were 77,000 and 79,600 cwts. respectively. The trade has been 
gradually declining since then, the average exports in the four years 
ending 1922-23 amounting to no more than 53,000 cwts. 

Shipment is made in bags containing l-j- cwt. nett from Cochin, 1-| 
cwt. from Ikladras, | cwt. from Calcutta and 1-^- or If cwts. from Bombay. 

The unit of sale in Madras is the candy of 500 lbs. 

Unit of sale and shipmeni. and on the West Coast the candy of GOO lbs. 

In Bombay it is the candy of 21 Bombay 
maunds and in Calcutta the bazaar maund. 


Cutch. 

^ Cutch or hhair is derived from acacia catechu which is found in the 
Western Himalayas and in Burma. The tree is felled and the heart 
wood cut into little chips and boiled in a cauldron until the fluid 
attains the consistency of syrup when it is taken off and cooled. A 
ton of wood is said to yield 250 to 300 lbs. of cutch. As the trade 
is largely in the hands of small manufacturers and dealers no tjust- 
worthy returns are available regarding the output. In 1895-96 
the total exports to foreign countries were 183,729 cwts. valued at 
£246,407, but since then the traffic has considerably declined. In 
a normal year Burma contributes a preponderating share of the 
whole, in which province a royalty is levied on exports at the rate of 
Bs. 4 per 100 viss of 360 lbs. The bulk of the consignments arc 
usually made to the United Kingdom, other customers being France, 
Germany and Holland. The exports in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 
onwards are shewn in the table below. 
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Table No. 182. — Quantities and mines of exports of cutch * in 1913-14 
and from 1818-19 onwards. 


Quantity. 


Vaiue. 


1913- ] 4 
lOlS-lO 
1919-20 
lf(20-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Cwts. 

58,999 

58,12.1 

55,70.0 

39,380 

29,053 

39,328 


£ 

02,102 

77,1.89 

92,421 

.1.8,204 

.10,810 


* InclusiYC of Ktnail quantities of gambier for wbicb no separate statistics are avail- 
able. 

The chief ports of export are Eangoon and Calcutta. In Calcutta 
prices arc quoted per bazaar maiind and shipment is made in cases 
of one cwt. gross or 84 lbs. nett. In Eangoon 
Urai: of sale stoa shipment, shipment takes 

place in cases weighing 60 to 124 ibs. nett. 

Divi-Divi. 

The divi-divi {ccesalpinia coriaria.) is a tree introduced into India 
from South -America about 80 years ago. the pods of which have a very 
high tanning content. The tree having be- 
Occun'ence. come ficclimatised in Southern India and 

parts of the Bombay Presidency, there was at one time considerable 
trade in these pods chiefly for internal consumption but this has latterly 
languished owing to falling prices which now scarcely pay for the cost 
of collection. Foreign exports from the Madras Presidency during the 
last quinquennium are shown in the following table. 

Germany is once more in the ‘market and took two-thirds of the total 
shipments in 1921 '22, and half .those of the following year. France 
which was formerly interested- in this market has not received any 
consignmeiit.s since 1916-17. *. 

Table No. 183 . — Quantities and values of exports of divi-divi from the 
MadmsoPresidency with the share of the 'principal recipienfs. 


Countries. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1923-23 

Quail- y,. 
tity. ' 

Quan- 

tity, 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity, 

Vahie. 


Cwts. ; £ 

Cwts, 

£ 

. 

Cwts. 

. £ 

Cw'ts, 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

United King- 
tlom. 

3,241 1,860 

3,135 

1 

1,806 

3,620 

1,634 

1,109 

301 

2,613 

947 

Germany . 


I 


600 

j 224 

3,435 

1,127 

2,709 

835 

Bel "him 


I " " 



1 •• 



19S 

185 

Japan 


1 

1 '• 

1 



1 “ 

1 076 

236 




Exports in 1918-19 and 1919-20 amounted to 3,241 cwts. and 
3,135 cwts., respectively and the entire quantity was taken by the 
United Kingdom. - 





The chief ports of export from Southern India are Cocaiiada and 
Madras. The unit of sale in the former port is the bag of 164 lbs. and in 
the latter the candy of 500 lbs. Shipment is made from Cocanada in 
bags of 82 to 92 lbs. nett and from Madras in bags of 100 lbs, 

"As in th.e case of myrobalans, there is an increased demand for divi- 
divi extracts -from tanners in the United Kingdom in preference to 
iinshelled nuts. 

RAW HEMP. 

The term hemp is used to denote the fibre of at least three important 
varieties of plants, namely, cannabis sativa, agave sisakma and croUtlaria 
juncea which occur in India, but so far as her 
Trade varieties. export trade is concerned it is the last 
named known generally as sann hemp which ranks first in importance, 
while the agave sisalana, commercially known as sisal ■ comes next. 
The fibre of Mbiscus cannabimis,Qx Deccan hemp is better known perhaps 
as Bimlipatam jute from the port fr^m which it is principally exported, 
and as it actually competes in certain classes of manufactures, e.g, 
heavy C’s. with the products of Bengal mills, it is classified statistically 
with corchoms and has been dealt with already. No official forecasts of 
the hemp crops are published but in 1917 the Director of Statistics 
instituted a special inquiry to ascertain the area and estimated produc- 
tion in 1916-17, the results of which are tabulated below. 

Table No. 184. — Area and estimated yteld of hemp) in 1916-17. 


Province.s. 

Area. 

* Yield. 

Madras ..... 
Bombay and Sind . . . 

Central Province, s and Berar * . 
United Provinces 

Bengal . . . . . 

Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma ..... 
Korth-West Frontier Province ; 
Delhi . . . . . 


Acres. 

197.900 

150.900 
161,100 

176.900 
32,300 

49.200 

15.200 
600 1 

; 700 ! 

500 

Cnds. 

1,230,680 

997,097 

1,064,64.8 

947,475 

189,372 

181,078 

es.oeo'" 

! 1,4-67 

: ' 1,316 

1,086 


Total . 

785,300 

4,678,679 

* iSTo estimate of average yield being available, the outturn ha.s been ea:cu'atf(l at 


the rate for Bombay. 

The true hemp cannabis sativa, though spoken of commonly as 
Indian Imnjh is probably not indigenous to India, but once introduced 
has been extensively cultivated, not so much for the fibre it yields 
. j j as for the narcotic in the form of either bhang, 

chaias or ganja, derivable from it. As a 
source of hemp fibre it is now grown in two chief localities— (1) the 
North-West Himalaya, including Garhwal, Knmaon, Nepal. Simla, 
Kangra and Kashmir, and to a much smaller extent, (2) iii )Sind. 

Botanical and historical evidence, on the other hand, points to cvota- 
lafia juncea being indigenous to India and at a time when the value 
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of jute as a fibre bad not been commercially recognised, it received th 
early attention of the East India Company who procured tbeir subt)]- ^ 
from Salsette near Bombay and made attempts to introduce it im^ 
England as a substitute for Bussian hemp. It is now widelr 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. Of ^ 
200,000 acres devoted annually to the crop in Southern India 
chief districts producing the fibre are the Gfodavari. KistmV a 
Tinnevelly districts of the Madras Presidency, and Hyderabad'st-d- 
but it is grown for cattle fodder as w^ell as for fibre. Throuohoiit 
India it^ is grown as a liharif crop, i,e., sown about tin* coinmencernent 
of the rains and cut at the end of September or beginning of October 
The fibre is obtained by retting the stems in water brnisijicv 
stones, and resoaking until the fibre strips off easily. The ayi-mal 
.yield of fibre ranges from 500 to 800 lbs. per acre and it has binm 
calculated that the percentage of fibre to dry stem is iibrnit 8 The 
semn hen^p exported from Calcutta is classified for trade T>urposes 
as (1) Benares, (2) Green or Raigafh, and (3) Bengal, the bulk of the 
shipments being made between October and May. The pre-war sliin- 
meiits of Benares sann hemp averaged about 85,000 bales of 350 lbs 
each. The Bombay trade amounted in nomial times to about 80,000 
pressed bales of 3.} cwts. each, the principal trade descriptions beino- 
Pilibhit (United Provinces), Central Provinces (including Ifarsi {Beonh 
and J'iibbulpore), Devgad and Gulharga. All descriptions are hackled 
or combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
tovj, the latter term being applied to the short ends of the hemp which 
are put to» special uses in certain trades such as shipbuilding. The 
chief grades shipped from Madras ports arranged in order of relative 
importance are — (1) Cocanada, (2) Gopalpur, (3) Warangal. and (4> 
Upper Godavari. Except in the case of Gopalpur the colour is generallv 
uniform, but shorts and tow are graded separately. ^ 

Sann hemp is a fibre of the same class as flax and much superior in 
durability to jute, and if flax spinning machinery were introduced, there' 
is reason to hope that the production in India of all the coarser materials 
such as hose pipes, belting and canvas for which the country has hithertO' 
depeuded on miportcd flax manufactures might be commercially success- 
ful. Hitherto all the exports of sann hemp have been in the form, of 
raw fibre. 

Sisal hemp is obtained from the spiny leaves of agave sisalana ’ 
which is commonly grown as a hedge in many parts of India, particularly 
ou raihvay lines. The exploitation of the plant on a commercial scale 
has been attempted in Sylhet, Tiihoot, Bombay, and Southern India 
but probably because the right species was not cultivated, these eflorts 
have generally proved unsuccessful. In the Mysore State where tliere is 
land suitable for its cultivation, experiments have been made with the 
true. hemp of Yucatan rigidu var. sisalana) and ryots 

encouraged to grow it, but so far without apprccialfle success from a 
commercial point of view. 

The bulk of the shipments of raw hemp of which statistics art- 
given overleaf has hitherto consisted of sann 
hemp. ■ 


Exports. 


Ta/ 5 le Xo. 185. — Quantities and values of Jmn 2 ) exported in I9t‘i-14 
andfrom 1918-1 9 omrards. 



In 1913-14 the distribution among the provinces was as follows •' 
Bengal 429,469 cwts., Bombay 224,790 cwts' and Madras 57 939 c^ts ' 
and in 1922-23 : Bengal 269,487cwts., Bombay 113,598 cwts and 
Madras 29,358 cwts. The United Kingdom before and during the war 
was the principal individual customer for sann hemp, but considerable 
quantities always went to the Continent. Owing to the failure of the 
Italian crop whence the greater part of her requirements is normally 
found, Belgium in 1922-23 assumed for the first time the premier 
position, and Germany’s receipts were almost up to pre-war standards. ' 


Table No. 186.- DistrihiUon of the trqfle in hemp among pHncipal 
importing countries in 1913-U and in 1922-23. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


C'wts. 

£ 

United Kingdom . . . 

297,444 

294,694 

Belgium . 

140,221 

129,090 

•Italy' . . ... 

103,333 

97,789 

France ..... 

69,242 

61,006 

Germany .... 

68,341 

69,408 

Greece . 

7,887 

6,870 

Deuninrk .... 

7,639 

6,806 

Other countries 

17,441 

10,656 


.Li e quehiiun oi adulteration was taken up by the London T-Tpmn 
Association in 1913 with the Government of kd^ who 

HacWing and combing. their reply that buyers should insist upon 

, . , . , “lean article and be prepared to 

pay higher prices for it. In 1916 the question was raised again by the 
Board of Trade who suggested to the India Office that gradbg mioht be 
eonfooUed by legislation. This the Government of Ma pointed out 
woffid be a matter of considerable difficulty as so maL differed 
gradings are recognised in the Indian trade; The private marfa S 
the bigger shippers ca^ with, them a sufficient guarantee of consi- 
tent grading to sa.tisfy most buyers, and hackling or combing 'as 
practised particularly at Bombay gets rid of the dust and dS due to 



retting in dirty water. L’nfortnnately no suitable inacldnerv lias yet 
been devised and the fibre lias all to be band IiacklecL but tlie liiglier 
prices eonimanded for combed liemp have given a eonsideiablo 
impetus to this treatment. 

Fi’oni Madras ports sliipment is usually niude in steam-pressed bales 
of 400 lbs. eafdi. lasbed with rope, and tlie 500 11). candy i.« tlie reecg- 
_ . . , , , nise.d unit of sale. TJie bulk of tlie Soutb 

])i Bombay it is sold per candy of 25 Bombay maunds and skipped 
in bales weighing from 330 to 392 lbs. dbe unit of sale as well as of 
shipment in Calcutta is the bale of 400 Ihs, though tl;o bale of 350 
or 375 lbs. is also recognised. Onotations for expoit are gonemrv 
perton, c.f./. 

There have alwajss been considerable iuijmrts of raw lieni]) into 
India, chiefly of Manilla hemp from tlio Philip]}ines. dliere are ti\'o 
. mills in Calcutta which make rojie and twine, 

ports. utilizes imported fibre. 

Between 1913-14 and 1917-18 the value of the.se imports averaged 
about £69,000 but in 1918-19 it rose to nearly £171,000. The total for 
1922-23 was £38,000 only. In addition, there are not inconsiderable 
imports of inanutactured beinp, chiefly canvas and hemp rope from the 
United Kingdom and the Straits Settlements, 


MmERAL OILS. 

The 23i;oduotion of petrolenm in India increased from 118| million 
gallons in 1904 to 277|- million gallons in 1913 and to 305|- million gallons 
in 1921, due chiefly to the greater productivity 
Produciioi?. of the Yenangyaimg and Singii fields in Burma, 

which contributed 288|- million gallons to this total. In 1922, ho-wever, 
there was a decrease in output of over 7 million gallons, the total pro- 
duction being just under 300 miliion gallons. With an enormous Indian 
market adjacent, in which the use of kerosene for domestic consiimprtion 
in«supersession of vegetable oil illiiminants has been assiduously ex- 
ploited by competing interests, the export trade lias always been com- 
piaratively small ; and practically confined to benzine or pietrol in bulk, 
fuel oil and lubricating oil. The Indian demand for kerosene now exceeds 
even the greatly increased Burma .supply, and the volume of foreign 
imports has remained fairly steady in the neighbourhood of 50.(l(!('),(:d0 
gallon aiinnally during the last three years. 

In 1910-11 the exports scarcely exceeded 2|- million gallons, but 
they ro.se in the following year to nearly 15 and aggregated in 1913-14 
22 million gallons, valued at £1.42,000, as coni- 
Exports. pared with the coasting trade of 119 miliion 

gallons, valued at £2,840,000. The foreign trade in fact consisted largely 
of benzine, though oil fuel for the Navy and lubricating oil wliicli, ])i-ior 
to Lst April 1914, were also included in the same statistical head helped 
to swell the total. Since 1910-11 there have been practically no foreign 
shipments of kerosene. In 1914-15 over 20 million gallons of benzine, 
benzol, petrol and other motor spirit were exported to the United 
Kingdom and the shipments in the following year (all to the United 


K-i.u^duiu) exceeded £150,000, in value. Tlie exports, foreign and coast- 
wise, other than from Burma, are negligible. Military requirements, 
rhieily of jjctrol, in Mesopotamia were largely met by re-export from 
Bombay to Pcv.sian Gull poits and therefore do not figure in the statis- 
tics of foreign exports from Burma, though from 1917 until the end ol 
the war there were considerable direct shipments to Egypt from Rangoon. 
Ill 1918-19, 2-1,815,000 gallons were expoiiied, and in 1919-20 37,851,000 
gallons, France a,nd Italy being large recipients, and more than twelve 
million gallons going to Egypt ‘ for orders.’ The totals for 1920-21 and 
1921-22 rc^spectively were 19,618,000, and 22,711,000 gallons. In the 
following table the distribution of the trade in 1913-11 and in 1922-23 
is contra.sted. 


Table No. 187. — Diftl/ributioii of the trade in mineral oils in 1913-14 
and 1922-23 contrasted. 


CV)untries. 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. I Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons, i £ 

United Kingdom . 

ir),2«S,G40 

93,014 

9,2.54,083 { (594,119 

Hdlland .... 

3,00(5, (>B3 

19,1(57 

5,018,514 421,388. 

United States uf America 

2,308,700 

18.254 

,! 

(:)erraany . . . . i 

922, .58(5 

5,772 


Axtstralia .... 

40,084 

2,567 

1 

Ceylon .... 

39,044 

1,(500 

33,928 2.304 

Straits Settlements 

32,40(5 

,1,143 

(53, .820 1 4,497 

Totau {incliiiing othsr 

GOTJSTBXBS.) 

22,308,700 

142,732 

19,957,738 , 1,-190,7(55 


The arrangements under which foreign consignments of benzin 
are marketed, make it impossible to say, until some month after ship- 
ment, what price has actually been realized. In 191 3-11 values were 
calculated at the conventional rate of ] -| annas (l|f/.) per gallon, the 
declared value at the time of export, but from 1919-20 onwards the 
price adopted has been that current for wholesale shipments to India 
less excise duty. The enormous increase in values recorded in the 
above table is therefore largely discounted. 

The unit of sale in Burma of fuel oil is the ton of 2,24(,^lbs. and of 
other oils the gallon. 

An excise duty of 6 annas {6d.) a gallon was imposed by legislation 
in 1917 upon all motor spirit produced in India and Burma, and a corres- 
ponding duty of the same amount upon foreign imports. The r rcposal 
of the Government of India in March 1924 to reduce this to 1-^- annas. 
(ll(f.) w'as unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly. An excise duty 
of I aniiafh?.) per gallon is levied on kerosene. 

FISH OIL. 

Until the Madras Department of Fisheries interested itself in the 
matter, the large quantities of sardines .{clufea longiceps) constantly 
shoaling on the Malabar Coast were converted 
ro uction. manure by the wasteful and offensive 

method of sun-drying on the open beach as they contain too much oil 
to be cured for edible purposes. In 1909 the Fisheries Department 
introduced a new and simple process for the extraction of the oil, the 
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fish being boiled in open iron vats, and the resultant mass bagged and 
put into a hand screw press. The residue known as ' fish guano ’ makes 
an ex-cellent fertiliser, which is shipped largely to Ceylon thougli tliere 
is a market for this cake also in the planting districts of South Jinliit ; 
while the oil is in demand for jute batclnng, eaiidic a?ul. soap making 
and for ])aints. Every ten tons of sardines ‘treated should yield 1.1 
tons of fish oil and li- tons of dry fsii guano. In the last two decades 
upwards of 2b0 .small factories have been erected abmg the coast fcr 
treating sardines in this manner, the output of which i.s .said to be in the 
neighbourhood of 6,000 tons ammally. in the Itetter equi pped factories 
steam heating is employed and a clear yellow (,ul witli a highstcariiie con- 
tent is obtained. Over open fires the oil yielded is A'erv dark in colour. 
Table No. 188 . — Exports of fish oil and fish guano from the Wext Const 
of the Madras Presidency from WPi-ld onwards . 


•* Yoar. 

Fish 

otr,. 

Fisii ( 

iw^o. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vuhn-. 

mi:M4 . . . . 

G.allon.s. 

367,382 

£ 

14.039 

'rolls. 

-1,720 

£ 

26,919 

.... 

220.S39 

7.9.52 

102 

■ .517 

191.1-1(5 .... 

29,0.13 

1,503 

2S4 

2,294 

1910-17 .... 

10.444 

425 

1.018 

S.902 

1917-18 .... 

27,080 

1,272 

961 

6,115 

1918-19 .... 

*124,.-.42 

0,577 

7,328 

29,028 

1919-20 . . . . 

166,859 

.8,101 


89,008 

1920-21 .... 

52,ir,0 

2,563 : 

4,767 

45,272 

1921-22 *. . . . 

13,788 

770 

3,007 

31,047 

1922-23 .... 

103,336 

5,119 

8,569 

71,823 

( 


The fall in exports in 1912-13 and in the years 1915-16 to 1917-18, 
192( >-21, and 1921-22 was due to the scarcity of sardines. Cochin, 
Calicut, and Mangalore are the chief ports of export. The principal 
destinations of the oil exported are the United Kingdom and Ceylon 
and to a smaller extent the Persian Gulf ports, though previous to the 
war, Germany and Belgium absorbed considerable quantities. Exports 
to Germany jiave revived since February 1923. 

The unit of sale of the oil on the West Coast is the ton or the 
inaund of 28 lbs., shipment being made in tins of 351bs. or casks 
weighing 3-^- and 6| cwts. 

LEMON GR4SS OIL. 

The extraction of the essential oil contained in lemon grass {cyrnba- 
pogou dexuosus) is an industry of considerable promise in Southern 
_ India as the oil which contains a large per- 

Occurrence. centage oi citral is iitilii'ed largely in the manu- 

facture of soaps and artificial scents. Cultivation may be described as a 
monopoly of the West Coast of the Madras Pre.siclency, the main pro- 
ducing areas being the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin and the 
southern part of the Malabar district. Lemon grass is both wild and 
cultivated. The hill sides on which it flourishes are fired in January. 
The fir.st crop is ready to be harvested in July and the season for distilla- 
tion extend.s to October, furnaces and stills being set up in the neigh- 
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bon: hood, of tiie plantations. The method of distillation is generally 
crude, and the resultant oil highly coloured and so adulterated tliafc 
the eitraJ content seldom exceeds 50 per cent as compared with, 83 per 
cent in the pure article. The trade which was inconsiderable until 
rhe beginning of the present century received a great impetus about 
lf)U:-)-04, but the temptation of high prices encouraged crude methods 
of distillation and subsequent adulteration, and when the demand in 
Europe was discovered to be unequal to the absorption of the quantity 
which Travaiicore and Malabar were prepared to export, a fall in ])rice.s 
which followed made distillation scarcely profitable. There wns some 
revival again before the w^ar both in prices and in the volume of tlie 
trade, and private efforts, supplemented by those of the Travancore 
Darinr to obtain a better quality of oil have proved that there is a 
steady and increasing demand in Europe and America for the ])urer 
product which is yielded by redistiilation. Travancore oil u.sed in pre- 
w'ar times to be shipped either from Alleppey or Cochin, but no export 
statistics are available for the formei; port. The quantities that went 
forward from ports in British India, mainly Cochin, in the pre-war year 
and the last five years are shewm in the following table. 


Table No. 189. — Quantity and value, of lemon grass oil exported in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

, Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 . . . . . 

Gallons. 

„47,;j22 

• £ 

67,955 

1918-19 ... . . . 

17,0-19 

22,181 

1919-20 . . .... . 

30,9o7 

63.497 

1920-21 . . . 

39.720 

108,220 

1921-22 . . . . . 

43.737 

61,229 

1922-23 . . . . . . . j 

53,033 

64,844 


The principal pre-war destinations were France, which accounted f or 
more than 50 per cent of the total, Germany, the United Kingdom ai^ 
the United States, and the war did not cause any material alteration in 
the distribution of the trade except that Germany w'as eliminated and 
a new market apparently found in Switzerland. During the post-war 
period France, the United States, and the United Kingdom have main- 
tained their position as the principal recipients, and Germany has made 
her re-appearance. In 1922-23 France took 45 per cent of the total 
exports, the United States 19, the United Kingdom 17, and Germany 7. 

The unit of sale on the West Coast is a dozen bottles of 22 oz. each, 
the unit in Madras being the lb. Shipment is usually made in cases 
cmitaining a dozen bottles, or in drums containing tlie equivalent of 
2(.), 23, 45 or (fO dozen bottles. 


MANURES. 

The Indian cultivator is generally too, poor and his holding too small 
to make intensive manuring profitable. Green manuring is common and 
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I\(>, 191. — Quantity and v<due of eX'ports of bones and ho'ue meal 
f rom India in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Vear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . . , . . . 

105,413 

522,233 

iivis-m . ... . . . 

1(5,734: 

8-1,401) 

1U19-2U . . . . . ... 

83,(593 

502,342 

102(1-21 .... . . 

99,148 

007,033 

1921.22 - 

89,005 

013,8.70 

1922-23 . . . . . • 

84,571 

! 005,590 





The provincial distribution of the trade in the last pre-wai* year was 
as follows : — Bengal 43,337 tons, Sind 25,606 tons , Bombay 25,364 tons, 
Madras 9,426 tons and Burma l,681^tons, the chief destinations being 
Belgium, France, United Kingdom, Japan and Germany. In 1922-23 the 
provincial distribution was : Sind 34,5<S0 tons, Bengal 32,384 tons, Madras 
23,848 tons, Bombay 13,884 tons, and Burma, 5,363 tons, the chief desti- 
nations being Belgium, which took 27 per cent of the total exports, and 
Ceylon, which took 24 per cent. The bulk of the balance went to the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Germany, the United States, and France. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta, Bombay <^nd Madras is the ton of 2,240 
lbs. though Karachi sells on the standard mamid. In the case of bone 
meal prices are quoted per mesh of |", 

Umt of^If^and ship- 5 //^ In the case of crushed* bones the 

range is from to mesh. Shipment is 
effected from Bombay in bags of 168 lbs. and from Karachi in bags 
weighing 168, 200 and 224 lbs. nett. In Calcutta bone meal, steamed 
and unsteamed, and crushed bones are exported in bags of 224 lbs. nett. 
From Madras ports these are shipped in one cwt. or two cwt. bags. 


There are also considerable exports of dried blood obtained from the 
slaughter houses in the big cities such as Calcutta, Madras and Bomb%, 
the trade name for which is ' bloqdmeal.’ 800 
00 -mea . tons were shipped to Ceylon in 1922. Dried 


blood is sold per unit of nitrogen 10 to 12 per cent, animal meal 8 to 
10 per cent nitrogen and horn meal 1.2 to 13 per cent nitrogen. 

There is a demand for inferior saltpetre, either unrnixed or mixed 
with bone meal for manurial purposes, particularly in Ceylon. The only 
other mineral manures exported in any quan- 
i liiere manure^. sulpliate of ammonia, sulpluite of potasli 

and kainit. 


The annual production of sulphate of ammonia in India at the pres(!nt 
moment is estimated to be 3,000 tons only, cliiiifly for the export trade, 
the total quantity shipped in 1922-23 being about 2,000 tons valued 
at £36,000. The entire quantity was shipped from Bengal, and Java, 
where it is required for sugarcane cultivation, was the main recipient. 
The unit of sale is generally the ton and. shipment is made in bags of 
2 cwts. nett. 







Of tile otlier manures exported from India, the principal are oilcakes, 
the chief items being linseed, castor, groundnut, sesame and rape cakes. 
These have abeadv been dealt with in the 
Other manures. respective articles on, seeds. 


SPICES. 

Pepper. 

The trade in pepper is perhaps the oldest, and during the Middle 
Ages was one of the most important branches of commerce between 
Europe and the East. Then and even earlier the "West Coast of India 
enjoyed a practical monopoly, there being evidence tha t it was 
flourishing as early as the fifth century but by the be.ginning of the 
nineteenth century the competition of the Malay Archipelago Iiad proviul 
too strong and it had lapsed into comparative insignificance. Yet 
even now the average value of |he exports from the Malabar Cbast 
ports approximates to £250,000 a year. 


Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant {piper nigrum) 
which grows wild in the forests of Malabar and Travancote and is ex- 
, . tensively cultivated by Europeans and Indians 

rea anc pyoQuct...ojs. beloty the Western Ghats from Karwar 

to Gape Comorin. It thrives in a hot, moist climate with an abundant 
lainfail. In Bengal, pepper is grown to a very limited extent only in 
the northern parts of Jessore, while in Assam, except in Sylhet and 
the southern slopes of the Khasia Hills, very little is produced. In 
Bombay the area under the crop in 1904-05 amounted to 6,736 acres 
and in 1905-06 to 7,483, practically the whole of which was in Kaiiara, • 
In Madras, the principal producing areas are Malabar, Cochin and Travail- 
core, and, to a small extent, Coorg and South Kanara. The vines are 
usually propagated from cuttings and the first crop is obtained in the 
third year, the berries ripening in March. A vine in full bearing in a 
^ood year will carry about 1,000 clusters of fruit yielding 4 lbs. of dried 
pepper.* The yield from some of the Kanara gardens in the Bombay 
Presidency is probably rather higher. The life of a vine is about seven 
years. To obtain white pepper the berries after being plucked are 
soaked in water for seven or eight days until the pulp ferments. The 
mass is then trampled under by coolies to remove the pulp from the 
stone, and sun-dried. little or no tohite pepper is produced in India. 
Back pepper is derived from the unripe berry picked green, heaped 
and dried when the skin and pulp adheres as a wrinkled covering to the 
stone. Two grades of quality are Imown on the West Coast, vh., 
Alleppeif and TeUieherrg, of which the latter in normal times commands 
,n slight premium over the former, as the pepper is bolder and heavier. 

The total exports of Indian pepper during the period 1900 — 1.907 
averaged 12,000,000 lbs. valued at about £275,000. In 1913-14, 
13,880,000 lbs. valued at £290,000 (average value 
iis;p3ri3. 5d. per lb.) were exported. The variations of the 

trade between 1913-14 and 1922-23 are illustrated by the table, below. 
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Table Nc>. VJ±~-Quanlily and value of 2 Jq>per exported from India, 
in 191S-14 and from 1 918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

value pn 
lb.' 


Lts. 

£ 

<l 

19i:5-14 ..... • • 

13,879,964 

289,943 

58) 

1918-19 . . . . ... 

12,846,748 

-108,889 

9-0 

1919-20 . . . . ... 

13,655,824 

436,0)S7 

7'7 

1920-21 . . . . ... 

5,402,096 

136.685 

6'1 

1921-22 . . . . • • 

11,847,472 

206,900 

4-2 

1922-23 . . . . ... 

12,737,088 

232.717 

44. 


Tile a,verage value, it will be noticed, has been steadily decreasing 
sirice the armistice and is now below^ the x^irewvar figure. 


The chief importing countries in the last pre-war year and in 1922-23 
are she^^'n in the following table. » 

Table No. 193. — Distribution of the trade in pepper among prmei'pal 


ini'porting countries in 191 S-1 4 and 1922-33 contrasted. 



1913-14 

1922-23 

Countries. 





Quantity. 

Vglue. 

Q,uautiiy. 

Value. 

Germany. . . . 

Italy . . . . 

United States of America . 

Uaited Kingdom , . . 

Asiatic Turkey. ... 

France ..... 
Persia . . 

Austria- 

Hungary . . . ' . 

Arabia ..... 
HoUand . 

Canada ..... 

Lbs. 

3,110,541 
2,896,660 
2,352,228 
1,579,274 
802, .506 
758,1.56 
454,564 
330,400 

.272,478 
251,420 
156, 800 

£ 

64, .571 
60.730 
45,973 
32,399 
19,690 
14.722 
10,798 

6.817 

5,936 

4,808 

3,047 

Lbs. 

398,832 

4,384,800 

3,921,008 

780,416 

364,000 
i 433.440 

^ 11,200 
ll 

247,632 

44,800 

117,600^ 

6,654 

74,240 

63,556 

13,108 

V.,0-12 

11,783 

187 

5,21 A 
667 
1,947 


The shipments to Germany in 1913-14- were unusually heavy. 
Pcpjper, we have since learnt, is an ingredient in the manufacture of tear 
shells. In 1922-23 Italy and the United States took, 34 and 31 per cent, 
respectively, of the total exports. Tellicherry pexrper wdiich is derived 
from twn varieties of vine known in the vernacular knllumlli and 
Balankotfa is not only shipped from Tellicherry, but also from the 
neighbouring ports of Calicut, Cannanore and Badagara, wdiile Cochin. 
Allejipy and Tuticoriu are the outlets for the pepper grown in the 
Cochin and Travancore States. The distribution of the trade in 1913- 
14 and 1922-23 among the irrovinces is given in the table sub- 
joined. Even in pre-war days the exports credited to Bengal were 
probably of South Indian origin, and her participation in the trade 
was during the last years of the war much enhanced temporarily 
owing to the greater facilities for freight obtaining at Calcutta,. 
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Table Ko. 1.9-1 — Bislribution of the trade in pejiper among the various- 
provinces in India in 1913 14 mid 1922-23 contrasted. 


ProviiKies. 

19i3:i4 

! 

1922-23 

(jtuantity. 

Value. 1 

■i 

Quanliiy. i 



L]>s. 

£ 

.Lte. t £ 

.Uiidnis 

rxMiuaf. 
Burma . 

:1th1 .Siiid . 

12,0(15,780 
1,089,772 ; 

; 123,734 

i 072 ■; 

240,177 1 
40,780 
2,959 : 
■ 27 I 

10,470.728 1 ]73.;;7i) 

2.104.970 i .57.340 

01.000 ! 1,9.80 

7.S4 1 15 


Tutai. . j 

13,879,904 

2.89.943 ' 

12,7.37.088 ' 232.717 


Pepper is packed for export from West Coast ports in bags of 
ewts. nett, from Bombay in bags oi 70, 168 and 196 lbs. nett and from 
Calcutta in bundles of 224 lbs. nett. The 
Umtof..!eandsn.pm™.. Tellioleriy is the cwt. and in 

Cochin the 600-lb. candy. Bombay sells on the candy of 21 Bombay 
maunds and Calcutta on the bazaar maund. 

In addition to the foreign trade, movements by rail and river and 
coastwise by sea between the provinces for internal consumption have 
alwayg been considerable. During the five 
Imports. years ending 1921-22 the coastwise imports by 

sea averaged 16 million lbs., of which Calcutta took 2|- milHon and 
Bombay 11-|- million lbs. Imports from foreign countries were mainly 
from the Straits Settlements, the total quantity in 1920-21 being 
1,072,000 lbs., in 1921-22, 1,206,000 lbs. and in 1922-23, 1,068,000 lbs. 


Chillies. 

-Originating in tropical America and introduced into India somewhere 
about the middle of the seventeenth century by the Portuguese, there 
are at present many varieties of capsicum dis- 
Cultivation. semiiiated over large tracts in India, both as 

garden and field crops. No separate statistics of production or of 
acreage are available but in Madras, the province with by far the 
lai-gest production, the area has been estimated at not less than 
:h)0,000 acres annually ; and while the distribution is pretty general, 
cultivation is particularly large in the Guntur district and the uplands 
of Godavari and Kistna. Outside Madras the chief producing areas are 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, in the Kayaukse, Sagaing and 
M^yingyan districts of Burma and in Bombay Vfhere there is extensive 
garden cultivation particularly in the Dharwar, Belgaum, Khandesh, 
Satara. Poona and Sholairar districts. To a limited extent the crop is 
raised in the Punjab, where when grown at an elevation, the chillies 
are said to acquire a greater pungency to which perhaps is due the po- 
pularity of the so-called ‘Nepal’ cayenne. The yield is subject to 
great variations in different localities. 
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"lie j'.ods ai'fj sun-dried and packed for tke market in Soutlicni India 
in grllln■e^i eack containing 70 to 75 lbs., or in bags weighing lOS lbs. 

gross. For export the unit of sale is tlie candy 
of sa!e and shipment, generally, altliougli in Tuticoriii it 

is the fiiJam of 15 lbs. In Bombay the sale is on the basis of a eaialy 
of "21 Bombay maunds*, and in Calcutta of the bazaar mauiid, shi]*- 
luent being inade from the former port in bundles of 196 lbs. nott and 
■from the latter in bags of 205 lbs. The unit of sale in Rangoon is a. 
hundred viss of 360 lbs. and chillies are , packed for expo}'t in bags 
weighing from 48 to 112 lbs. nett. 

Of course the bulk of the chillies grown disappears in local con- 
sumption as an ingredient in curries, chutneys and other food pre- 
parations. The dried fruit reduced to powder 
Exports. is the red pepper or cayenne of commerce. The 

export trade does not greatly interest any large firms and the business 
•is chiefly in the hands of Indians with branches or correspondents 
in Ceylon and the Far East. TJj.e distribution and volume of the 
trade varies little from year to year. The average shipments have 
for a long time been in the neighbourhood of 15 million lbs. a year 
but in 1918-19 the total was only 9,217,000 lbs. due to failure of 
this crop in the Guntur District of the Madras Presidency and the con- 
sequent restrictions ifiaced upon export to prevent depletion of stocks 
for local consumption. In 1921-22 and 1922-23 the exports were 
16,064,000 lbs. and 18,116,000 lbs., respectively. In the following table 
the quantities and values of chillies exported in 1913-14 with the shares 
■•of the principal recipients, are co itrasted with those in 1922-23. Values 
have appreciated in the last ten years by over 100 per cent. 

'Table No. 195 . — Share of the pineipal importing countries of ehilUes 
in 191^-14 ami 1922-2B contrasted. 


Principal countries. 


'Ceylon . . . 

‘Straits Settlements . 

United States of America , 

Italian East Africa . 
ilaui-itins and depcud(?neie 
Aden and dsi')eiideueies 
Uniti d Kingdom 
Other countries 

Total 

The only noticeable alteration in the course of the trade duiitig tJie 
■war was the trandtDry interest taken by the United Kingdom tvhich 
took 10,000 lbs. only in 1913-14, while her total for 1916-17 was 1,108,000 
lbs. Since the war very nearly 44 per cent of the exports have gone 
from Bengal and 38 per cent from the Madras Presidency, the principal 
ports concerned, being Calcutta, Tuticoriu, Negapatam, and Madras. 
Ueylon and the Straits Settlements continue to be the chief recipients. 
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•14 

192 

2-23 

i . 

Quantity i 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 ' 

^'aluc. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs * 


10,674,719 

90,813 1 

11,588,752 

! 209,360 

3,552,346 

28,474 

3,760.288 

i 64,89-1- 

690,284 : 

5,218 . 

1,227.968 

i 23.574 

380,988 1 

3,181 

■8,736 

147 

280,483 ; 

2,048 

345,856 

I 6,22! 

204,036 1 

1,671 

i 112,224 

i 2.080 

9,789 i 

93 ! 

^59,984 

: 10,012 

310,440 i 

2,722 

612,080 

; l;>,,88!) 





16,103,085 I 

134,220 , 

1 

18,115,888 

1 

330,177 




Ginger. 

Ginger {zinziber officinah) lias been cultivated in India for centuries, 
but no statistics as to area of cultivation or outturn are available. Gn 
tbe Malabar Coast which has long been famous 
Cuiiivauoii. ginger, cuttings are planted in i^Iay 

and the rhizomes dug up in the following November. Other ])art.s of 
India wh.ere there are considerable quantities grown are the Surat and 
'Fhaiia districts of the Bombay Presidency, the Ilangpur district in 
Bengal and the Kumaon district of the United Provinces. In a 
good year 2,000 lbs. of dry ginger to the acre is a fair average yield. The 
rhizomes are ]3nrchased from the cultivator by dealers who either sell 
them again as green or dried ginger. lOried ginger again is either 
bleached or unhleaehed according as it is parboiled or scraped before 
being exposed to the sun. Uncoated (i.e.. sera])ed) Cochin ginger i.s 
reputed the best marketed in India. 

The ^xport trade does not attain to any great dimensions, but 
ginger is to be found in almost evety bazaar and the internal consump- 
tion for curries and medicinal purposes i nuht 
^sports. be very great. The chief external markets 

for Indian ginger rre as in pre-war times the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, Aden, Arabia, Turkey, Ceylon and Germany. 
Ginger is usually packed for export from Cochin and Calicut in double 
gunnies containing 1 to 1|- cwt. nett, or bags containing 126 lbs., the 
unit of sale at the former poft being the candy of 600 lbs. and at the 
latter the cwt. From Calcutta it is shipped in bags of 2 mauncls and 
from Bombay in bags of 100, 112 and 168 lbs. nett, though sales are 
made on the basis of the cwt. at the latter port. In the table below are 
shewn the quantity and value of ginger exported during the last ten 
years. ^ . 


Table No, Quantity and value of^ emyorts of ginger from Jl 91 3-14 
onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

191.3-14 . . . . . . .. . 

9,214,-171 

122,(5151 

1914-15 . 

7.529. IKS 

87,32 1 

1915-19 . . 

(i,289,09!i 

T 1 

1916-17 . - 

(5,181,502 

84..338 

1917-l.S . ..... 

7,027,130 

111,032 

1918-19 - . . 

3,842.(577 

65.707 

1919-20 . . . : . . . . . 

7,707.504 

143.858 

1920-21 . . . .... 

5,929,952 

100, ,->43 

1921-22 I 

8,339,8515 

130,740 

1922-23 • -1 

5,817,952 

11 8, ('57 


Of the quantity exported in 1913-14, 4,220,551 lbs. went from Bombay, 
30.58,653 ibs. from Calicut, 1,275,421 lbs, from Cochin and 314,356 lbs. 
from Calcutta. The substantial decline in the volume of shipmeuis iu 
1918-19 is a' tribiited chiefly to the greatly reduced tonnage available 
at West Coast ports in that year. The total shipments for the Madras 
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i/iisidoiuy in 19J8-10 aggregated less tliau 800.000 jOs. .During tlio 
loui’ veiirs 1919-20 to 1922-23 tlie volume of ev[)orts averaged 
O.OlO.fidO ibh., to wliicli Bombay contributed 07 per cent and Madi’as 
jbe.-ideucy 32 per cent. The improvement recorded iti Ji)21-22 is diu* 
T<:i larger sliipmpiits to the United Kingflom and the [Tniti'd States ol 
Arnej'ica. 

While .India exports on an average about 7,000,u00 lbs. of ginger 
every year, her imports aggregate 1,385,000 lbs., chioliy from Japan 
. into Bombay and Calcutta. 

Imports. •' 

Cardamoms. 


The cardamoms which enter in the export trade of India are obtained 
from tlie capsules of a perennial herb (c/c/ifarm, indige- 

nous to the humid forests of IVestern and 
Cultivation. Southern India where it is extensively cultivated 

at elevations from 500 to 5,000 feet. There are about 20,000 aftres under 
cardamoms in the Madras Presidenc*y (chiefly the Malabar and Madura 
districts), Mysore, Coorg and Travancore and 5,000 acres in Bombay 
(chiefly in the Kanara district). The normal outturn per acre varies from 
50 to 250 lbs. and a great deal is consumed in India as well as consider- 
able imports from Ceylon. Two varieties of cardamoms are recognised, 
Mysore, round, smooth-skinned capsules and Malabar, long, rough- 
grained capsules, known as and short longs. The former are 

preferred and command a higher price. * 

Cardamoms are chiefly used for medicinal piirpo.ses, for flavouring 
cakes and liquors and as an ingredient in German sausages! The es- 
sential oil used medicinally as a carminative 
and in connection with perfumery in France and 
the United States of America is derived not from the Malabar nor 
Mysore cardamom, hut from the so-called ‘ greater cardamom ’ of Nepal 
{amomum subiilatum). ■ . 

The capsules which ripen in September and October are hand-gathered 
and sent down to the ports, and while some are dried and bleached 
in the sun before export, better qualities are 
et lo o mar eting. generally cured more elaborately. “ After being 
sulphur-bleached the stalk end of each pod is carefully clipped and the 
capsules are then graded. Such cardamoms usually fetch in London 
about double the price per lb. of the less carefully prepared pods. In 
some quarters there has been an increased demand lately for dried 
green cardamoms which are supposed to be more highly flavoured than 
the bleached cardamoms. Cardamoms w''hich a].-e packed for export 
from Madras ports in cases of one cwt. and bags^of 126 or 110 lbs. are 
usually consigned for sale to London auction ' rooms. The pre-war 
quotation/, o. b. IVe-st Coast was about Rs. 30 (£2) permamid of 25 lbs. 
Prices have been aflected in recent years by over produetio.n. The 
unit of sale in Bombay is the Surti mannd of 39 ’2 lbs. and ship.ment 
is made in bags containing 1 60 to 175 lbs. nett. The following table 
shews the chief ports of export and the proportionate share of the 
trade enjoyed by each in the year preceding the outbreak of war and 
in 1922-23. 
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Table No. 197 . — FHiare of the ports -in exports of cardamoms in W t3-14 
and 1922-23 cmtrmtei: 


i-M, nihil V 

Ciilfutla 

Tiifcicoiin 

(''alicut 

Maniiiilf i-j 


Quantity. | Pnrc-entai?e. ; Quant ii ;v. . 


Lbfi. ' 

l<)l,7{i9 ■ 
fi3.90i-) ' 
91 5 ; 
19,732 i 
17.302 ! 
12,639 ; 


.71 

17 

1.7 


39S.r.72 

8,848 

2H,L9ii 

32,36S 

112 


Exports from Calcutta 7vere in 1913--14 considcralily above the 
average, oMng to greater facilities |pr sliipment. large quantities being 
railed up from, the West Coast for despatch from this port. 

The next table shews the foreign trade, quantity and value, from 
1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 198. — Quantity and value of cardamoms e?: ported from India 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


1913- 14 

1914- 1.7 
191;')-l(i 
101(i-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 
1920^>1 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 



Quanfity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 


373,401 

49,994 

413,135 : 

54,3(59 

4S2,7r4 

45, .797 

311.790 

32,400 

893,186 

80,221 

(541,6.70 

.71,005 

1.8.74,048 

176,388 

637,704 

.78,313 

008,272 

.71,()in 

390,768 

37,408 


Though the volume of exports from Madras ports declined from 
over 100,000 lbs. in 1913-14 to 21,000 lbs. in 1917-J8, 7"Gry large ship- 
ments from Calcutta and Bombay, chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
raised the all-India total in the latter year to nearly three times that 
for 1916-17, and shipments in 1919-20 were phenomenal, though values 
7vere belo7v p]-e-war rates. In the triennium 1920-21 to 1922-23 exports 
of cardamom have averaged 545,000 lbs. only of which the United 
Kingdom has taken 52 per cent. The other principal direct customers 
for Indian cardamoms are Aden, Arabia, Egypt, the Straits Settlements, 
Persia and the United States, 

Betelnuts. 

The betelnut, which is the fruit of theaxeca palm {areca calecdiu), forms 
in conjunction with theleaf of the betel vine {piper het'e) and a little lime 
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;iiul dove or mitnitig, the common masticatory of the East, known ail 
C!V(,'r India as pan supari. Statistically both the betelmit and the betel 
leaf are regarded as spices and the internal demand for the former is so 
great that the import trade is of much greater moment than the export, 
though there is some traffic outwards with colonies where Indian emigrants 
abound. Though supplies of betel leaf, which are derived from a climbing 
plant belonging to the same family as pepper, are drawn from consider- 
able distances* by rail and river, the fact that they have to be chewed 
green, limits foreign exports, which are negligible, to the island of Ceylon. 
The areca palm is confined almost entirely to the moist tropical tracts that 
fringe the coastline and it is seldom found more than 200 miles from the 
sea. No statistics of area or production are available, but the number 
of trees must be very large as the demand is practically universal. In 
tSoiithern India a full-grown tree is calculated to yield 250 to 300 nuts 
annually, but elsewhere, as for example in Burma, the average output is 
very much lower. The nut is prepared in a great variety of ways for 
sale, being sometimes marketed sunTd.ried only, and sometimes plucked 
unripe and boiled and sliced. The Indian tarifi recognises six difierent 
classes with different valuations for purposes of import duty. 

The following table illustrates the insigni- 
Exports. ficant extent of the export trade as compared 

with the import trade. 


Table No. 199 . — Exports and imp^orts of bitelnuts from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Exports. 

IMP9RTS. 

Quantity. 

. Value. 

Quantity. 

: 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

n!I3-]4 .... 

439,886 

8.224 

127,464,241 

819,086 


482,100 

10,111 

140,298,125 

868,306 

UUo-IU . . . . 1 

329,714 

6.S26 

131,111.854 

850,434 

U>16-17 . . . 1 

398,574 

8,413 

128,277,848 

BlO.TSl 

1917-lS . . . . : 

5S1,29(,> 

11.771 

115,616,725 

814,488 

. . . .1 

362,419 

8,119 i 

142,527,65^3 

1,141,269 

1919-20 . . . . 1 

731,136 

16,249 

126,128,800 

, 1,035,473 

1920-21 . . . . i 

401,632 

9,010 

107,034,928 ' 

973,631 

1921-22 

382,704 

10,009 

110,173,056 

912,088, 

1922-2S .... 

1 397,712 

11,140 

124,216,624 

1,083.894 


The principal recipients of Indian betelmits are Aden, Natal, 
Mauritius, Kenya Colony , and Fiji, and the chief ports of export Bora bay 
and Madras ; Negapatam and Tuticorin having lost the share of the 
trade they enjoyed before the war. The hulk of the imports come 
from Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Java and China. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the nuts are 
shipped in bags weighing 2 maunds. In Bombay the unit of sale is the 
, . , , candy of 21 Bombay maunds or the maund 

Umt of «le^ana shxp- of 28 Ibs., shipment being made in bags of 
140 to 182 lbs. 
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Cinnamon. 


The true cimiainoii of coinnieree is the dried bark of ciiyniiNmitum 
zeylamcriH, a native of (.'eylon but found also on the Western Ohats 
ill Bonthem Imlia a l altitudes up to ti, 000 feet. 

Marketing. The plant exists Under oultivation as a copjieed 

Imsh. The bark aftur removal is pressed in bundles until fer- 

liientation in. wliicii allows of the .sempinpc of the outer eoveriuu' and 
tJie pulp uudeineatii. These strips are then eut into lenjit}i> of about 
twelve inches and dried, wlien they contract into the .4uipe of quilk 
under which name they are sold. Thicker pieces of bark from the larger 
shoots are sold as claps which conmuind lower prices as the flavour 
is inferior. Three vahuthle essential, oils are, also obtained from the 
tree, one from tlie bark, one from the leaves, known as clow oiL and one 
from the root, all with medicinal propeilie.s. Mo statisiics of area, or 
jiroduction of cinnamon are maintained but the yield pf?r acre said to 
be 150 lbs.*‘ - 

The proviiice.s contributing to the insignificant export trade are Madras- 
and Bengal the chief port in the former presidency being Tellicliery on 
the West Coast. The true cinnamon is very 
sports. commonly adulterated, specially in powder 

form, with cassia lignea the bark of cassia cmncmwnium common in 
East Bengal, the Khasia Hills and Burma, and the exports from 
Bengal would most probably seem to be of this origin. The following 
table shews remarkably little variation between the volume of exports 
in 1913-14 and 1922-23 but a marked fall in price. The principal 
destinations of the exports are the United Kingdom, Persia, Mauritius, 
and Egypt. 


Table No, 200 . — Quantity ami mhie of exports of cinnamon from India’ 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


' ' m 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lb.s. 

£ 



31t,170 

1,01.5 



39,711 

869 

lOl.-i-K) 

o4,147 

1,144 

!UUV17 

96,045 

1,:L56 

Hi.l7-lS . . . . ... 

.55,554 

1,064 

lUlS-19 . . . . . . . . ! 

71,579 

2,329 

li>19-2U . 1 

31,584 

986 

192U-21 

20,048 

864 

1921-22 . . . . . . , 

10,7.52 

220 

1922-2:1 . 

33,264 

(i5:l 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is made 


in bags of 2 maunds. On the W"est Coast sales are on the basis of the 
candy of 600 lbs. or the maund weighing 28 
lbs., while exports are made in hags of 100 or 
168 lbs. 

2h 


Unit of sale and 
ment. 





Cloves. 


Cloves are the dried, unexpaiided flower buds of eugeuia cargo- 
phgllaia plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet colour said 
generally dried in the sun with or without scalding, the yield from eacJi 
tree being about 0 or 7 lbs. of dry cloves. Tliei'c is no systematic culti- 
vation in India and no statistics of acreage or yield are so])a.ra,tely 
recorded. Gloves are chiefly grown in the foothills of the \\''e,ste.ni 
Ghats in the Madras Presidency. A valuable essential oil is obtained 
from the dry buds which is largely employed in perfumery, 

Zanzibar and Pemba contribute four-flftlis of the world’s supply 
^of cloves and India on an average imports 9,000,000 lbs. valued 
at £210,000 from these two countries. Exports 
Exports. from India on the other hand are small and 

in value seldom exceed £600. In 1913-1:1 the total quantity shi])ped 
reached barely 10,000 lbs. The total rose to 21,000 lbs. jri 1915-16 
while in 1 917 -is and the following ymr 19,000 lbs. went out from Calcutti;!., 
probably on account of freight being more readily obtainable there 
than in Madras which used to enjoy a monopoly of tin’s trade. The 
figure for 1922-23 was 8,000 lbs. The chief post wair destinations are 
the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and Fiji. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the seer and shipment is ma de in bund] es 
weighing 2 bazaar maunds. 

COIR. 


Gf the products derivable from the coconut, the exports from India 
-of coir fibre and manufactures thereof w^ere at the outbreak of wmr, 
■second in importance to those of copra, and of considerably greater 
value than the shipment of coconut oil. The coir industry then under- 
went severe eclipse, but the premier position temporarily usurped, 
while wmr lasted, by coconut oil is now claimed by coir manufactures. 

In normal times the manufacture of coir is a flour ‘shing cottage 


industry on the Malabar Coast, most of the workers being women. '**lhe 
. coconut husks should be burie^l for at least 

Coir 1 re. eight months in pits on the foreshore of rivers 

.or backwaters, where there, is a good scour and then removed and 
beaten on stones till the pith and all extraneous particles are re- 
moved. The better qualities of fibre are yielded by this method. The 
varieties of coir knowm in the trade as unsoaked, which are generally 
inferior, are obtained by treating the husks immediately after the nuts 
have been extracted or alternatively, stoiing the whole nuts in a dry 
place for six or seven months and after the kernels have been extracted, 
immersing the husks in w^ater for tw'elve hours or so before beating. 


Five or six mits should yield one lb. of dried clean fibre. 

Shipments of coir fibre are inconsiderable but such as there are go 
forward usually in hydi'anlic pressed bales containing 200 lbs. nett, 
gunny-covered and hoop-bonnd, the unit of 
xpoyts 0 1 rfi. being the candy of GOO lbs. The table 

below show's the quantities and values of. coir fibre exported from 1913-14 
onwards. 
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Taele Xo. 201. — QuaMitieii and values: of coirfbre erpoyfed from Idio-ld 
ommrdH. 


YfiJi. 

qiujuitity. 

Valia-. 



V 

. . 

746 

1 1.450 



246 

3,491 

uii.j-ia , . . . . ... 

im 

t.rjoo 

litia-iT . . . . . .. . . 

248 

3,295 

nn7-is . , ....... 

1.73 

1,082 

ItlS-lH . ... . . . . 

301) 

4,3.53 

l{ji9-:20 . . .... , 

354 

■ ■ 

1020-2] . . . . . . . . : 

410 

t)’557 

1021-22 . . . 

424 

0,863 

J022-2:i ..... . . . . 

400 

7,854 


Cochin lias a monopoly of the eompatatively small exports of this 
fibre from India in the raw state. 

It is more usual to export the fibre in the form of yarn rope. In the 
former ease it is spun to the required length either by hand as is the 
. case in Malabar, or on the spinning wheel as in 

Coir yarn. Travancore. The husks of . nuts about ten 

months old yield better material than older or immature nuts. And 
tidal backwaters furnish the best soaking pits. The best yarns Alapat, 
Anjengo, aifd Ashtamudy named after the localities where they are pro- 
duced or collected are ea.sily distinguishable by their colour and twist. 


Between the spinner and the ship|)er the 5 ’-arn passes through many 
hands. The first middleman may be a petty shopkeeper who has 


Trade organisation. 


accepted yarn in payment for rice or salt, or 
the owmer of a shed in which half a dozen or 


more piece-workers wash and spin the fibre from Ms coir pits. Even- 
tually the yarn, which is all in short hanks, reaches dealers who sort it 
roughly according to colour and thickness and imt ’it up in bundles 
weighing a standard maund or multiples thereof, before disposing of 
ifto the big dealers at the coast ports from whom the shipj)ers get their 
siqjplies, or to the manufactm*ers. The shipper i.s obliged, when the 
yarn has been examined and graded by wminen according to size and 
colour, to get it rewinded into long hanks of 450 yards weighing 2-^- lbs. 
each at a cost of about Bs. 10 per ton because the village wmrkers cannot 
be persuaded to do so. These hanks are then tied across and made into 
bundles each weighing one cwhq which again are baled and hydraulically 
pressed before shipment. Inferior yarns are done up in bundles known 
as dhoTlx of 5 or 7 lbs. for acceptance as broken stow’age. The principal 
ports of shipment are Cochin and Calicut, 


The exports of manufactured coir, exclude rope (which is 
separately classified in the trade returns) and consist chiefly of 


Exports of manufactured 
coir. 


yarn. The following table shews the quantity 
and value exported since 1913-14. 
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Table No. 202. — Quantity and value of manufactured coir, exchuHny 
rope, exported since 1913-14. 


Year. . 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

181.3-14 . 

38,610 

592,741 

1914-15 . . ... . . 

23,790 

380,299 

1915-1() 

27,140 

426,824 

1916-17 . . . . . . . . 

28,490 

436,360 

1917-18 . . ... 

19,930 

307,365 

1918-19 . . . 

13,165 

233,346 

1919-20 

38,297 

687,228 

1920-21 . 

30.041 

659,727 

1921-22 . 

27,742 

610,4.75 

1922-23 . . . 

33,116 

. 728,450 

• 1 




In addition, there were shipments averaging about 1,600 tons of yarn 
annually from the Travancore port of Alleppey. 

Before the outbreak of war Germany took rather more and the 
United Kingdom rather less than 30 per cent of the whole, the balance 
going in about equal shares to Holland, Belgium and France. 
In 1917-18 and 1918-19 tonnage was scarce and the exports were 
restricted chiefly to matting. During the po.st-war period (1919-20 to 
1922-23) the average quantity exported amounted to 32,000 toms, of 
which 14:, 500 tons, or 45 per cent, were taken by the Unitesd Kingdom, 
the bulk of the balance going to Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Italy, and the United States of America, 

The West Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
south-west monsoon, and the season for shipment therefore runs from 
September to May. The yarn is shi]>ped from Cochin and Calicut in 
hydraulic pressed bales weighing 3 cwts. apiece, and from Cocanada in 
bales weighing 280 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy 
of 600 lbs,, in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy of SOO'^lbs. 

Of the ports participating in the trade. Cochin, it -will be seen, 
continues to enjoy a preponderating share. The pre-war percentage of 
Cochin was 76 and of Calicut 21. 


Table No. 203. — Quantity and percentage share of the principal ports in 
the exports of mamifaclured coir {excludmg rope) in 1922-23. 


Ports. 

Exports. 

Peremitagp. 

Madras .Presideucv — 

Tons. 


Pochin , . . . . 

25,841 

' 78 

Calicut , . . .. : ... ... - ,. . 

6,429 

■ .19 

Cocanada .. ^ . ' . ■ ■ ■ . . 

226 

1 

Tuticorin . : . , . , 

5 . 

•02 

Bombay Prc.sidency — 




193 

.'-6 
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The signs of quality are colour, wMch should be golden, strength, 
length and lightness. On the Malabar Coast 
about a dozen different grades are recognised, 


Grades of yarn. 


^vhich may be placed roughly as follows in order of merit. 

Fine hand-twisted. 


V 


!>AII wdieel- 


twdsted. 


Alapat 
Anjengo . 

Aratory 
Ashtamudy 
Kiiriiva or Curwa 
Vycorne . 

Beach . . 

Calicut (fine unsoaked) ^Weaving yarns, hand-twisted. 
Beypore 
Quilandi 

Cochin . . . Eoping yarn, . 

All tjbe above yarns are two-ply and so is the loosely twisted yarn 
of inferior quality shipped from €oeanada to the extent of about 400 
tons annually. Alapat coir is probably the finest in the world and 
has always commanded a higher price than any other variety on 
the European market. There is also Divi coir which is brought over to 
the mainland to the extent of four to five thousand cwts. amiually by 
the Laccadive and Amindivi islanders and taken over by Government 
at privileged rates in lieu of tribute. This coir is thereafter sold by 
.auction at Mangalore, and though it varies very nuicli in quality, the 
best is only inferior to Alapat and Anjengo. The importance of the 
industry pn the Malabar littoral is illustrated by tlie table subjoined 
which gives details of the shipments coastwise to other paa-ts of India 
•as well as the foreign exports. 

'Table No. 204, — Quantities and values of mminfaciured coir {excluding 
rope) exported (foreign and ooastivise) in 1913~M and from 1918~19 
onwards from the Madras ’Presidency. 



Foeeigk. 

Inuian 

POKT,S. 

Totai:.. 

Year. ^ 








Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valium 


Tons, 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tou.s. 

£ 

1913-14 , 

38,300 

587,000 

9.450 

103,000 

47,750 

690.00 0 

1918-19 . 

13,090 

232,000 

13,300 

139,000 

26,390 

371,000 

1919-20 . 

36,578 

6.50,000 

9,817 

119,000 

46,395 

769,000 

1920-21 . 

29,462 ^ 

644,000 

11,970 

171,000 

41,132 

815,000 

1921-22 . 

27,208 I 

601,000 

13,820 

190,000 

41,028 

79I,(M10 

1922-23 . 

32,575 i 

I.' 

716,000 

12,493 

162,000 

4.5.0(18 

878,000 


Mats and matting of every description are woven from con* y'a.rji 
on handlooms at Alleppey and Cochin for which ther4ms normally ii. 

. good demand from, all parts of Jib liii. The ex- 

osrma mg. trade expanded very eonsidc'rably duruig 

the war with increased shipments from Cochin, Init lias scuncwha.l 
declined. 


OQl 



Quantities of coir rope and cordage (all hand-made) are also pj‘o~ 
(Incfil. l)ut apart froui coastwise traffic chiefly to Bonibay wliose trade 
amounted in 1917-18 to £36.(100 in value, the 
Coir rope and cordage. -t^ade is insignificant since coir ro])e cannot 
eoin]-jete with Manilla in most foreign markets. 


Taeli<] Xo. 205. — Exports of coir rope and cordage* in W1S-14 and from. 
1918-19 ortwards (quantities and values). 


Year. | 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

■ £ 

. . . 

3,021 

70,180 

l<>18-Ut . . . ... 

2.717 

78,448 

1919-20 . . . • . • - • ! 

3,114 

87,851 

1920-21 . . . .... . 

2,724 . 

90.555 

1921-22 . > . 1 

2.5973 ; 

87,712 

1922-23 . • • ..... 

2,511 

79,587 


Including small quantities of rope and cordage manufactured from other vege- 
table fibre. 


Coir rope is made up into lengths of 60 or 120 fathoms and sized by 
circumference. The unit of sale in Calicut is the owt. and in Cochin 
the candy of 600 lbs., while shipment is made from the former port in 
coils of 1 to 2 cwts. and from the latter in bales of 3 ewts. 

In the last two years of the war about 150,000 sq. yards of coir 
screening (similar to Kentish hop screening) were supplied? monthly 
to the military authorities in France for camouflage purposes. Other 
manufactures of coir include mesh bags which are very useful for the 
carriage of tanning bark and other produce from one part of India to 
another. 

RUBBER. 

Though a number of rubber yielding trees are indigenous to Indi^-n 
forests they are not sufficiently abundant to justify exploitation, and, 
... . apart from two plantations in Assam under 

istoryo cuuvation. elostica, the spasmodic efforts made to 

grow rubber on a commercial scale never got beyond the experimental 
stage before 1900. There are two tracts enjoying very similar climate 
and rainfall scarcely less favourable than Malaya which pre-eminently 
offer potentialities for rubber growing in India, viz., the Tenasserim 
coast in Burma and the Malabar coast below the Western Ghats from 
Mangalore to Cape Comorin. The more sontheiiy districts have a 
more evenly distributed rainfall, closely approximating to that of 
Ceylon, In cultivation and transport facilities Southern India enjoys 
considerable advantages over Burma where communications are very 
backward and labour, other than imported, not easy to obtain. In 
Travancore the Shencottah and Mundakayam districts and the Rani 
valley are the chief centres of the industry, the pioneer estate at 
Thattakad on the Periyar River being opened up in 1902 with Para. 
rubber (hevea which has generally proved far tlie most- 
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suitabie variety for cultivation in Southern India. In the last .seventeen 
yeaivs there has been a great deal of exploitation, particularly in Tra van- 
core, but also to some extent in Cochin, Malabar, Coorg and the slopes 
of the Shevaroy Hills in the Salem di, strict, while the Burma Gove]'n- 
ment plantation at Mergui, having denutiistrated that Fara rubber 
could be succesvsfully grown in Burma, was about 191(1 sold, to a limited 
company, and other ai’eas have since opened up there and in tire neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon. 

The area under rubber in India in 1922 wrs estimated as 
in the neighbourhood of 128,000 acres, the provincial distribution 
of which is shewn in the following 

Acreage. , r , 


Table No. 206. — Provincial distribution of the area under r-nhher in 
India in 1922. 


Provinces. 

Acreage*, 

Burma . . . . i . 




87(.» 

Travancore ...... 


. 


41, 337 

Madras Presidency .... 




9,93(1 

<• 

Malabar ..... 





Salenur ...... 




054 

Nilgiris 




743 

Cochin, . . 




8,839 - 

Assam . 




3,004 

Mysore . . . . . . 




993 

fi«org 


. 1 


2,425 



ToauL 

.127, 4.58 


The above figures include land cleared but not fully jihintvd 
up and the total area tapped was 62,000 acre.s ojriv, as com- 
pared with. 220,000 acres in Ceylon, 500.000 in Mulaya, TOO.OOo 
iu the Dutch East Indies and 40,000 in the e.v-Cerman colonies. 
1(1 Burma 22,000 acres were tapped in 1932, giving an yield of oku 4. }■ 
niiiliou l])s. of rubber. Of the area in Travaucore, aJl iindt'r Pttra ruldn'r. 
largo e.states account for 26,000 acres and the balance is niade up of 
plots, cjuefly small, under cultivation by Indian.'^. Aboui 26.600 
iu-res were tapped and the outturn at the rate of 2(tS !hs. per ecr(' in 
1922 lias been put at about 5 million lbs. Of the W.HOO acres, also ;ili 
under hevea, actirally planted in Cochin, 7,02ft acres wert' tappi'd. '.[ he 
acreage in Assam, which consists of plantations at (.'harduar and 'fiiil.-i. 
containing a number of elastica, is worked by Oovenummt a.geney. 
.No area was tapped during the year 1923. The total a,cr(';jg{‘ in Ciang 





iindf.T 'heKo-a was 2,425, of which 1,712 acres were tapijed. In 1916 
new i'liles governing the grant of lands for rubber planting in Burma 
were prcnnulgated, wliicii, as anticipated, have encouraged further exten- 
sions of the industry, the area under rubber having increased from 48,727 
acres in 1919 to 60,870 acres in 1922 chiefly in the Mergui, Thaton, 
and Hanthawaddy districts. But of this total less than one-third was 
tapped. A royalty is levied on rubber exported from Burma at the- 
rate of 2 per cent on the net value which is calculated each month on 
the average value in the London market for the previous month with 
such deductions as may be prescribed by the Government of Burma 
on account of the cost of production, freight and eale charges. 

The growth in the exports from India up to 1919-20 was remarkable. 
In 1913-14 these aggregated 2,605,000 lbs. only, of which 1,787,000 lbs, 
were contributed by the Madras Presidency, the 
Exports. shipments going from Cochin and 

Tuticorin. In 1918-19 the corresponding figures were 13,907,0Q0 and 
9,726,000 lbs. Since then there has beefi a set-back, owing to the slump 
in rubber prices which continued until October 1922. Cultivation 
expenses were cut down to a minimum and the cost of production materi- 
ally reduced and the modest enhancement which has since been 
recorded in values if maintained, will leave most plantations with a 
small margin of profit. The partial curtailment of output which has 
been enforced in Ceylon and Malaya should contribute to perpetuate 
this improvement. Shipments from 1919?20 are indicated in the 
following table. 


Table No. 207 . — Exports of rubber, raw, from India and the share of the 
principal ports from 1919-20 . 


Ports. 

19i9-20. i 1920-21. 

1921-22. 1 1922-23. 


Quantity. 

Value. ! Quantity. 

Val tie 

Quantity, | Value. Quantity, 

Value., 


Lbs. 

£ i Lbs. 

£ 

Lte. £ i Lbs. 

£ 

Cochin . 

4,53S,2,o3 

469,34.5 1 5,991,28.5 

428,097 

4,943,155 ! 212,689 ; 4,655,745 

173,847 

Tuticorin 

•1 ,900,142 

211,708 1 1,934,809 

209,356 

1,328,225 j 112,241 1,001,720 

26,594 

Calient . . 

1,051,744 

115,913 ; 1,558,084 

130,040 

411,931 ■ 23,569 i 1,221,474 

55,297 

Mergui . 

3,274,908 

150,648 1 1,817,570 

1 ■■■ 

104,740 

V 4 

1,913,837 : 08,907 : 2,380,862 

85,734 

Pan goon 

2,274,040 

138,031 2,042,014 

1 

122,868 

1,924,188 81,299 i 2,434,507 

113,192 

Madras . ■ . 

25,800 

1 1 

3,362 i 58,069 1 
1 

! 4,984 

' 9,.569 387 


Calcutta. . 

0,472 

- 1 1 
475 j 6,496 j 

871 j 



TotaIi (Ineinding 
oth 'r ports) . 

12,599,033 1 

1,125,104 ! 14,014,072 'l, 034, 255 

11,014,534 i 514,405 12,499,174j 

483,340. 


Seven-tenths of the whole go from the Madras Presidency and the 
balance from Burma, the Calcutta trade in Assam wild’ rubber being, 
negligible. The Burma trade is generally divided between 
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Eangoon and Mergui in almost equal shares, though the proportion varies 
in certain years with larger shipments from Tavoy and Victoria Point, 
Shipments of rubber are either in the form of crepe or sheetings. The 
sluires of the jnineipal recipients in 1913-14 and in 19212-33 are con- 
trasted below. A striking commentary on the fall in rubber pritu^s during 
the decade is afforded by the fact that though the volume of ex])orts has 
increased five-fold since 1913-14, the aggregate value is 10 per cent 
lower. ^ 


Table No. 208 , — Share of the principal recipients of rubber, raw, exporlcd 
from India in 1913-14 mid 1922-23. 


Deh’tinations. 

1913-14. 

1922- 

23. 

Quantity. 

Value. : 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbi?/ 

£ 

Lbs. 1 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

1 1,718,752 i 

336,113 

6,584,583 

265,329 

Ceylon .... 

; 784,112 i 

171,664 

3,015,838 

112,188 

Straits Settlements (including 

75,2(14 1 

11,891 ! 

J 1,487,318 

63,480 

Labnan). 





France 



38,300 ' 

1,100* 

Holland . . . . j 

22,400 i 

4,169 

i 15,770 

591 

United States of America 

® 3,690 ' 

519 

i 1,074,861 

38,627' 

Germany . ^ ' 

1,232 ; 

120 

275,280 

11,817 

Totax. {^nchzdmg other 

2,605,568 j 

524,486 

1 12,499.174 

483,340 

covmteries) 



1 



Shipments in 1920-21 amounted to 14 million and in 1921-22 to 11 
million lbs, Colombo continues to be an important entrepot for 
rubber grown in Southern India while Singapore is a similar entrepot 
for Mergui rubber. These two recipients noth United Kingdom 
apprbpfiafe the greater part of the outturn. In 1922-23 the United 
Kingdom took 53 per cent of the total, Ceylon 24 per cent, the Straits 
Settlements K per cent, and the United States of America 9 per cent. 
The average declared value was only 9 annas 3 pies (94^/.) per Jb., as 
compared with 11 annas 2 pies (ri-|d.) in the previous year, in vspite 
of a marked improvement in rates from November 1922. 

The unit of sale is the lb. From Burma shipment is made incases, 
. , , , , . varying in weight from 175 lbs. nett for high 

Umi of ,aka»d Shipment, rfass quality to 200 Ibs, ior inferior grades. 
The unit of shipment in Madras and in Cochin is the chest wcigliiug 
100 or 200 lbs. Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. e.i.f, 

GOAL. 

The bulk of the Indian coalfields belong geologically tf) tlu' C oudwaua. 
system from which is obtained 97| per cent of the coal won. The Hujii- 
ganj and Jharia arethetwo ])riuci])iil f'oaHicids 
ccurreiice. and from them are derived 83 jx'r c<“nt of th 
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Occurrence. 




total output. Tiie former lies chiefly in the Burdwaii district of Bengal 
and the first working dates from 1820, while mining on the Jharia Jidd, 
which is in the adjoining province of Bihar, began in 189.'). Outside 
these two provinces the most important mine is that at Singa reni near 
Yellaiidlapad in the Hyderabad State, which was first worked in 1887; 
the average annual production during the ten years ending 1922 being 
626,000 tons, and the output in 1922 over 600,000 tons. Other fields 
of importance are those in the Wardliaand Bench valleys in the Ocnt]-al 
Provinces and the Uniaria miiie in Rewah State, and of tertiar}' 
deposits tho.se at '"Makum in Assam and in the Jlielum district 
(Pniijab) are the most considerable. 

The value of the coal produced iniiidia is report ed annually by mi uc- 
owners and represents the actual or estimated wholesale price of coal 
at the pit’s mouth. The qualities of coal 
Value of coal. commonly sold on the Calcutta market are 
Deshei'ffhirr (from the seam of that name which runs through the 
Raniganj field) and selected Jhapa. In the following fable the 
average value of all the coal produced is contrasted with tliat of the 
declared e.^eport value at the ports of shipment. 

Table hfo. 209. — Average value oj coal at the pif^s mouth contrasted with 
that declared at tims of export. 


Year. 

Value at the pit’s 
mouth per ton. 

Declared expnrt 
value ])er ton. 


Ks. A.s. ■£>. 

*“ Rs. AS r. 

1913 . . . . ' . 

3 S 0 

9 13 0 

1914 , . , ... . . 

3 9 0 

8 13 0 

1915 . . . . . . . 

3 .5 0 

9 3 0 

mo . . . . . . . 

3 6 0 

9 2 0 

1917 . ... . . . . ' 

3 11 0 1 

'9 5^0 

1918 . . . . . . . . 

1 4 6 () ■ 

10 :9,;0 ' 

1919 . . . . . . . . 

4 S 0 

11 14 U 

192IJ 

i .5 3 0 

12 13 n 

1921 . . , , . . 

1 6 12 0 

13 15 0 

1922 . . ... . ■ . 

7 11 0 1 

! 13 8 0 


The total production 
elusive of th e more or less 


in 1922 amounted to 19,011,000 tons, ex- 
empirical estimate of 100,000 tons taken, bx'- th o 
Production ’ miners for their own use. The production 

“ and consumption of .Indian coal steadily in- 

creased from 1906, ])ut since 1920 there has been a decidofl set-liack 
which is attributed to labour troubles and transport difilculties. 

The output of coal in each of the principal coal-hearing provijicf.s 
and Indian States is shewn in the table overleaf. 



Table No. 2ip.- — Pi'oduGtion of coil in each Province and State of India. 





♦Included under Bengal. 


The nan'll) ei‘ of persons engaged in the coal mining inclustiT in 1917 
l^)7.272 ; 62,324 above and 1()4,948 belowground, the foiresponding 
figures for 1922 being 200,913 ; 83,171 above 
Labom. and 117,742 below ground. The classes ironi 

wliicli colliery labour is recruited being largely agricultural, suf)piY is 
adversely affected by a favourable monsoon as tlie cultivator only turns 
to mining when bis crop has failed and bis savings are exhausted. The 
average animal output per bead of labour employed below ground was 
162 tons in 1921 as compared with 178 tons in the United Kingdom, 
but, as has been indicated above, the Indian miner is the product of neces- 
sity rather than of inclination. There has been a great advance in recent 
years in the systematic development of the mines, in a number of which 
there are now electrical installations for haulage, lighting, pumping and 
ventilation, and the practice of coal cutting by machinery is extending. 

Almost all the coal shipped as private merchandise from ln.dia goes 
from Calcutta. Ceylon and the Straits Settlements used to, ^be the 
principal foreign markets, the only other 
*^°’'*®* important customer being Sumatra, Sabang 

being a convenient coaling station for steamers on the Far Eastern run 
The total quantities exported from 1913-14 onwards are shewn in the 
table below with the shares of the principal recipients. In January 
1921, shipments to Singapore, Penang, Sabang, Aden, and Perim were 
totally stopped and Colombo was given reduced allotments which ter- 
minated in the month of March and strictly rationed thereafter. As a 
result of these restrictions more coal was made available |or Indian 
industries which in spite of unprecedented arrivals of Welsh^oal were 
at one period threatened with complete vStoppage. The embargo was 
removed with effect from the 1st January, 1923. Exports did not, 
however, revive during the last quarter of the year and the total ex- 
ports during 1922-23 decreased to 98,000 tons from 113,000 tons in 
1921-22. Almost the whole quantity was sent to Ceylon. For the 
first eleven months of 1923-24 the total was 123,600 tons. 


Table No. 211 . — Exports of coal on private account according to dc^i- 
nations from 19I3~14 onwardjS, ^ 


Yt'iir. 

Ceylon. 

(Straits 
Settle- 
ments (in- 
cluding 
Labuan). 

Dutch 

East 

Indie.s, 

ethers. 

Totai,. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

11)13-14 .... 

393,889 

183,501 

97,652 

46,714 

721,756 

1914-1 T) .... 

i 392,010 

100,636 

72,810 

1 26,436 

592,492 

nUil-lli .... 

! 587,691 

97,674 

84,683 

:13,910 

803,958 

1910-17 . . . . i 

i 532,443 

144,116 

10(>,S09 

' 45,774 

829,142 

1917-18 , 

1.53,991 

08,.595 

8.474 

24,845 

255,905 

1918-19 .... 

81,310 

45,763 

8,771 

7,783 

143.(i27 

1919-20 .... 

426,404 

120,498 

78,928 

53,939 

679,7()9 

1920-21 .... 

674,005 

194,381 

67,855 

! 200,367 

1,142,608 

1921-22 .... 

104,727 



8,643 

113,370 

1922-23 .... 

97.111 



513 

97,624 



„No very considerable increase in tlie volume of foreign export s be- 

anticipated wliile the present price levels for Indian coal ar(; :maint aine<l,. 
:In fact with the. assista.nce of low freights, Cardiff and Natal coal 
competing snccessfrilly in the Bombay market with .Ihaiia. a.nd 
iBaniganj. . 

The figures of bunker coal and coal on Admiralty anil Jloyal I mliai) 
iVlarine shi]')ping ^.ccount are not included in the stalistics <>1 lotv.ign 
exports. The total shipiucnts of hunker coa l 
Bunker Coal. in 1923 amounted to 79(5, 0<)() tons ; 575,000 

tons from Calcutta, 102,000 tons from Bcmbay and Karaclii, 99,0o0 
tons from Eangoon. and 20,000 tons from Madras. 

Coke is now produced in India mainly in the area covered by the 
Bihar and Orissa coal fields from low-grade coal, hut only sniallipiantitii s- 
are exported. In 1922 the production of coke 
Coke and- 'batent fuel amounted t€) 322,500 tons as compared with 

272,500 tons in 1921. The exports during 1921-22 and 1922-23 were. 
1,362 tons and 568 tons respectively, Ceylon, the f^traits SiTtleiiients 
and .Mesopotamia taking the bulk. There have, hithertn lieen no 
recorded exports of patent fuel. 


The imports of foreign coal into India amounted in 1913-14 to 
531,814 tons, of which 155, 390 lions were from the Unitid Ivingdom a.nd 
* the balance chiefly from Natal. Bortucuese hkisf- 

Imports. Holland a, nd. Australia. Dining 

the war these imports declined from 379,000 tons in 1914-15, to 

115.000 tons in 1915-16 and 48.000 tons in 1916-17. In 1917-18 there 
was a further drop to 23,600 tons, hut there was a. revival in the. folimv- 
ing year to 67,600 tons. In 1919-20 the imports agjun fell to 38,000 tons, 
but rose in the three, succeeding years to 86.000 tons in 1920“2'1. 

1.489.000 tons in 1921-32, and 882,000 tons in 1922-2:h To this last 
total* the United Kingdom contributed 497,000 and Natal 251,000 ions, 
of which Bombay received 70 and Karachi 10 ])cr cent. respeclK'uly. 
The impositioirof a countervailing duty equivaleut. to the rebate, allowed 
by the South African Government on Natal sliipmc.nt.s Ims reiamtlv been 
advocated in a. resolution passed by the Imperial Lt'gislat i^'e As;a*ni])]v 
at Delhi. 


Tlie total available siipply of coal (Indian and foreign) aiTivi-d af, 

C»al c»mumpt!„„. t'l f *‘8 (»’«»'•' n-rapoUf) K, (Ih- 

total production and ilodticling exports tberi'.- 
from amounted in 1922 to 20,082,000 tons, as compared '' with 20,702,n00 
tons in 1917 and 20,116,000 tons in 1921 . The statement below gives 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence’s estimali' of ih(‘. dist ri- 
butioii of this siqjply among railways and industrial concerns and the 
percentage under each head to the whole. Of the ft;, million tons 
consumed by .[lulian railways, nearly 51 million tons, or 8<S‘5 per 
cent, wv'n' Indian coal. “ ' “ ‘ 



Taulr No. -Estimated consimption of 

con! in 19: 

>2 

Consumers. 

^^uantity 

(tons). 

Poreeutage. 

Pvail\vay.s . . • • • ■ ■ • 

0,186,000(a) 

.30-S 

Admiralty caiul Royal [ndian Marine Shipping Accounts I 

40,000 

. -2 

Bunker Coal .... . . . i 

796,000 

4-0 

■CJotton Mills . . ■ . ( 

1,131,000 

.a-() 

Jute Mills . . . . . - . . . ; 

942,000 

4-7 

Iron, Steel and InM.ss fonudries (including engineering 

2,416,000 

12-0 

Workshop.s). 



Port 'iVusts . . , . . 

210,000 

PI 

Tiiland steamers . . . . . . . 

582,000 

2*9 

Brick and tile factories (including potteries and cement 

437,000 

2*2 

■^vorks). 



Teagardens . . . . . . • . 

204,000 

PO 

Paper Mills . . . .... 

147,000 

.. .r 

■Consumption at Collicrie.s and wastage 

2,471,000 

12-3 

Other forms of industrial and domestic consumption. 

8 

o 

22-5 

TOTAt, ' . I 

20,082,000 

100 


(a) For tlie official year 1922-23. • 

The distribution, of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 
■difficulty in 1917 on account of the special conditions set up by the war. 

Before the war the bulk of the coal consumed 
Government^^control of, on the western side of India was carried by 
sea from Calcutta and the railways serving the 
■coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa were laid out and ect^upj)ed 
for transporting some 3 million tons of coal per year to the Calcutta 
docks for shipment. When shipping failed, all this coal, with the excep- 
tion of a very small percentage sent by Sea on Admiralty account, had 
to be transported by rail acroiss . India. 

In the fir.st instance a Coal Committee was appointed to deal with 
the situation which introduced a system of distribution by priority, but 
as the work in connection with the distribution of coal to industrial 
.concerns in India, in addition to meeting demands on Admiralty and 
military account, became heavier and more complicated, the Governnnmt 
of India decided in hfovember 1917 to vest all powers in a single officer 
-designated Coal Controller. 

The main difficulty with which the Coal Controllei: was faced at tlie 
■outset was a shortage of labour in the coalfields. He therefore imposed 
.reatrictions on the output of a; large number of collieries pro- 
ducing the inferior classes of coal in order to prevent labour being 
diverted from collieries producing better class of coal. Some collieries 
were restricted as to the monthly tonnage which they might raise and 
300 




d,cs|)atcli. wliile otliers were only allowed to manufacture soft coke for 
domestic purposes. 

To save railu'ay wagons for tlie movement of grain and fodder 
aI)out India, tire Coal Controller also prohibited tire transpoi't of bricdc- 
biirniug coal and dust except for purposes of very special importance, 
and. tlrrougliout tire year 19.1 8 public ligliting in the streets of Calcutta 
and Bombay was reduced to a minimum. 

A certain quantity of coal was originally I'eqiiisitioned on GoraaMi- 
ment account at the end of 191(3, but the whole output of all colli(nics 
... working first class coal was requisitioned in 

.eqiusitiore cos . June 1917 and, owing to a shoitage, the output 
of a certain number of collieries working second class coal was temporarily 
placed under requisition early in 1918. 

During 1918 the bunkering of steamers in Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta was also controlled by Government. 

Control began to be relaxed early in 1919, and in April of 
_ , . . , that year ,was abolished, when the onerous 

Relaxation of control. ,e,,ponsibilitien of the Coal Controller in con- 
neotion with the transportation of coal by rail were ti'ansf erred to 
an officer under the Kailwav Board. 


PARAFFIN WAX. 

’’.i'he trade in paraffin, wax, ■wliich is one of the most valuable of the- 
refinery products of petroleupi, has developed greatly during the- 
last decade with the expansion 'of the Burma oil industry, and the 
foreig)). deniand h s ahvayr. absorbed a great deal of the outturn. ,ln 
1912-1:3 the volume of exports exceeded 260, 000 cwts. valued at £400,000 
and ten years later the corresjronding totals were 547,000 . cwts valued 
at £822,000. 


Table No, 21:3 . — Exports of 'paraffin wax {quantities and values) to all 
destinations ftwn 1913-14 ooiwaiils. 


m Year. 

Quantity. 

^■’alue, 




,191:M4 

303,153 

-i48y30 

law- If) 

373,010 

.748,135 

1 ‘115-1 (5 

373,589 

542,477 



1 454,807 

1 077,9.70 

1 ‘117-18 

484,250 

1 739,901 

191,8-19 ..... , 

480,4-70 

745,652 

1919-20 . 

1 528,980 

i 790,091 

1920-21 

499,000 

744,044 

1921-22 . . . . . 

; 502,820 i 

851,3.70 

1922-23 . . . . ... 

547,380 1 

822,402 


[111914-15 Japan was the next best customer after the Dnited. 
•Kingdom, while, the United States and China each doubled the toial 
of the. previous year. In 1915-16 owing to the demand for paraffin 
wax for munition jmrposes, the volume of exports from Bui'ma, in 
s])ite of restric.tio.us and freight shortage, was about tlie same. The 
United Kingrbun took 124,000 and Japan 63,000 cwts., us conqiared. 



nvitli tlie absorption in tire coastwise trade of 13,000 cwts. only. In 1916- 
17 there was some relaxation of the embargo and a very largely 
increased demand for the wax, especially from Japan, to which country 
over 100,000 cwts. were shipped, and with these factors persisting, there 
was a slight appieciatipn in the aggregate and in the volume of ex^n^rts 
to Japan in 1917-18. In 1918-19, on the other hand, scarcity of 
-tonnage to Japan reduced exports to that country to 39,000 cwts.. 
bu^-. there were increased exports to the United Kingdom, iSoiith Africa 
and Portuguese Bast Africa. The figures for the past four years have 
shown little variation. Japan has taken the place of the United King- 
dom as principal customer. The consumption in India continues 
comparatively insignificant. 


Table No. 214 . — Distribution of the trade in paraffin wax ammig principal 
recipients in 1922-23, 


Countries. ^ 

Quantity. 

"'Value. 

Japan 

Cwts. 

152,680 



231,557 

United Kingdom . . 

69,520 

105,792 

Australia. . . . . . . . ■ 

31,740 

41,312 

•Cape Colony and Natal ..... 

39,580 

60,060 

Hongkong . . 

22,940 

33,035 

Belgium . . 

17,300 

26,238 

■ China 

94,340 

143,092 

United States of America . . . . 

,29,000 

43,983 

Italy , . . . . . . ■ . 

26,200 

39,7o7 

Other countries . . . . . 

64,080 

' 97,596 

Tox.\l . 

547,380 

322,402 


About 95 per cent of the exports go from Rangoon and the balance 
tfrom Calcutta. 

Tire unit of sale dn Calcutta is the bazaar maimd and shipment 
is made in packages of 168 lbs. Sales are made in Rangoon on the 
basis of the lb. and the wax is shipped in bags weighing 140 lbs. nett. 
Quotations for export are generally made per cwt c. i. f. ^ 

PROVISIONS AND OILMANSTORES. 

Of the articles exported from India which fall under this heading 
the only items of importance are butter and ghi, the value of which ordi- 
narily makes up three-fourths of the total. 

'“**®*^' Indian butter is generally made cither from 

■ curdled boiled milk {da?ii) or from milk that has been only scalded. 
Climatic considerations practically prevent preparation from the cream 
of fresh milk as in Europe but, with the development of dairy farming in 
Western India, cream separators have been introduced in many large 
towns, and the resultant butter- is tinned for internal distribution as 
well as for the export trade. The centres of this industry are Bombay 
•and Aligarh. Twenty years ago over a quarter of a million lbs. of butter 
■were imported annually. The figures for the last pre-war year wore 
374,000 lbs., valued at £28,500 and for 1922-23, 478,912 lbs., valued at 
£37,067. Large quantities of butter obtained from dahi are however 
SOS 



exported. Buffalo milk is richer m butter than that from the Indian 
cow. Butter is used by all classes and castes, and the bulk of the supply 
is home made. No estimate is possible of the proportion of such butter 
to the total exports. 

The export traffic, which was very brisk in 1916d.T and the 
following year, has since declined and is now 
xports. considerably below pre-war levels in volunie, 

if not in value. 


Table No. 215. — Quantity and value of exports of butter from India from 
1913-14. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

1913-14 . . . . . . 

Lbs. 

702,318 

& 

3S,9S() 

1914-15 

551,284 

29,660 

1915-1(5 

818,311 

45,098 

1916-17 

1,472,471 

82,025 

1917-18 

1,522,880 

95,624 

1918-19 . . 

690,142 

48,584 

1919-20 . . . 

528,416 

40,281 

1920-21 

348,320 

30,598 

1921-22 

546,784 

44,804 

1922-23 

478,912 

37,067 


Practicailyr, the whole quantity is shipped from Bombay, though in- 
considerable quantities go also from Karachi. The principal destina- 
tions are" Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Zanzibar and East Africa and 
the Persian Gulf, and in the latter years of the war increasing shipments 
were diverted to the United Kingdom. In 1917-18, 462,240 lbs. went 
to this destination. 

Dairy butter is usually put up in tins of from due to five lbs. and sold 
by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing two 
new tins with a capacity of 18 lbs. each, and sold by the cwt. 

"^rhe internal consumption of ghi in India greatly exceeds that of 
butter. Ghi- which is known as neyi in Southern India, is clarified 
butter prepared by practically every house- 
** hold by heating butter over a slow lire until an 

oil is formed that rises to the surface while the re "use (mostly casein) 
settles down as sediment. This oil is then decanted and has the groat 
advantage over butter that it will keep almost indefinitely. Butter 
loses about 25 per cent in the process of clarification. The chief pro- 
ducing areas are the United Provinces, Bengal, Rajpiitana, Central 
India and the Punjab. Ghi is used for all purposes to wliicih ' butter is 
put in Europe and is also extensively employed in the projjaralion of 
bazaar sweetmeats. Adulteration is largely practised with the aid of 
vegetable oils like that of coconut, groundnut, nigerseed, poppy and se- 
same and also with animal fats. and. starch. The bulk of the. quaniity 
produced is locally consumed and supplies are reinforced by a consider- 
able transfrontier trade, as well as by imports by sea from Persia and the 
Persian Gulf. 





Tliotigh tlie tigures for 1922-23 are disappointing, the export trade 
is noi-mally remarkably steady and of considerable importance as the 
following table indicates, tliougli the figures 
Exports. include ‘ imitation g/if ’ wMcli contains about 

15 ])er cent of inire gbi only and costs less tlian half the uiiadul- 
rerated article. 

Table- N o. 215. — Quantity and mlue of exports of ghi from India. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

. . . . • • • • 

5,568,809 

232,945 

1914-15 

4,939,669 

193,831 

1915-1() . . . • • • • •! 

5,290,992 

205,142 

191(i-17 - . . ... . . : 

5,403,014 

221,386 

1917-18 ! 

5,513,200 

252,260 

1918-19 . . . • • . • - ; 

4,389,352 

235,666 

1919-20 , . ! 

3,864,896 

247,138 

1920-21 . .... . . . i 

5,914,272 

335,711 

1921-22 , 

5,383,168 

306,800 

1922-29 i 

3,846,192 

243,688 


The trade is not centred in any particular port, though Calcutta 
accounts for about 60 per cent of the traffic, followed b^y Bombay, 
Negapatam, Bhanushkodi, Oocanada, and Madras in that order. Over 
nine -tenths of the exports go to British ^Possessions, particularly to 
those colonies with a large Indian immigrant population, such as the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Mauritius, Fiji, Natal and Bast Africa. 

The local unit of sale is the bazaar maiind, qiiota-(/ions_ for 
export being generally made per case containing two new tins 
weighing 38 seers, either c.i.f. or f.o.b. This 
Unit of sale and shipment. tillS is also tllC COmmoil unit of 

shipment. 

TOBACCO. 

The tobacco plant is believed to have been introduced into India^by 
the Portuguese at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The only 
two species cultivated in India ere nicotiana 
Cultivation. tahacum in the Peninsula and the yellow-flower- 

ed nicotiana rustica in Northern India. In Lower Burma and Arakan 
there is a considerable quantity of tobacco grown from imported 
lllavana seed, and Government, since the days of the East India 
't^ompany, has.made repeated efforts to improve the indigenous methods 
of curing and manufacturing and to produce a better quality of leaf. 
The tobacco ' industry is now identifi.ed with three principal centres-- 

(1) . Eastern and Northern Bengal and Bihar with headquarters at 

Eangpur and Monghyr ; 

(2) Southern India, particularly -the districts of Coimbatore, 

Salem, Trichinopoly, Madura, Kistna, Godavari and Guntur 
with Madras, Trichinopoly, Dindigul, Palghat and Cocanada 
as the chief manufacturing and -trading centres; and 

(3) Lower Burma with Rangoon, Moulmein and Akyal) as the prin- 

cipal centres. 




The crop is suited only to small holdings as it requires considerable 
attention and liberal manuring. The aisa under tobacco in Briiisli 
India exceeds 1,000,000 acres and the outturn varies according to the 
attention given to the crop, from ,200 to as much as 3,000 lbs. of cured 
leaf per acre. Though harvesting goes on im some localities as late as 
'iluric, the Imlk of the exop is gathered between February andA])ril. 
The leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and alknyed to feruient, 
dillerent qualities of tobacco being produced by varying the degre.e, 
of fermentation allowed. 

The best quali ty of Indian tobacco on the Calcutta market is known 
as Ramjpm' after the district of that name in which itis chiefly grown. 

Poolalh and are Anrietics of Rangpur 

Trade vaneties. tobacco, the latter being of inferior quality. 
Other trade varieties known to exporters are golden leaf from Guntur 
for cigarette making and thindoor and from Burma for cheroot 

wrappeiivS and fillers. 

The bulk of the tobacco growifin India disappears in local consump- 
tion, but the export trade chiefly from Madras and Eangoon is of consi- 
derable value. The total value of the exports 
Exports— of tobacco, manufactured and iinruanufac- 

1913-14, exceeded £319.000, of whiob 
roughly two-thirds was unrnanufactured, 
the corresponding figure for 1922-23 being £551,000, of which seven 
eighths was unmanufactured^ The following table shews the value of 
India’s e^jport trade in unmanufactured tobacco Avhieli for the most 
part consists of crudely cured leaf, from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table Ko. 217 . — Quantity and- vakie of umnanuf actured tohavco eu'^mrled 
from 1913-14 omoards. 


27,K17,0U{^ 

1.0. 490, UOO 

24.2.00. 000 

27.742.000 
20,244,001) 

21.. 00(>,000 

28.9.70.000 

23.200.000 

22.903.000 
2l,n9r),0(l0 


The principal destinations in 1913-14 rvere Adcnand its <le.])(>ndenc‘ii s4-^ 
Honglvong, France, the Straits Settlements (including Labuan), tl)e 
Federated Malay States, Holland and Germany. Burma tobacco wa.s at 
onetime used in the manufacture by the French GoAnannunt of (lie 
cu'jjoral cigarette, the supplier being on the outbreak of wai' a fbumuin 
American. Exports to France from Rangoon ujnomitf'd in 1913-b! 
to over 3 juillion lbs. and in 1916-16 to oA-er million lbs. Hi the 
following year France dropped out of this market alioL'- ether In •( 


iu(ire/ised sujjplios from Bengal. Morocco was aiiotlier teniporarv 
custouior for Buviua tobacco, ber receipts for 1916-17 being 288,000 lbs., 
as coiiipa red with 358,920 lbs. in the previous year. There are al so large 
shipments of unmanufactured tobacco from Burma to TTongkong for 
the China market. The inQrease in the export of unmanufa ctured tobacco 
to the United Kingdom during the war is ascribed in part to Dutch 
buyers who gambhM on the possibility of being allowed eventual re- 
export to Holland. In 1918-19 France was by far the largest customer 
for Indian tobacco, with over 13 million lbs., followed by Aden with 
0,-100.000 and the Straits Settlements ivitii just over and the United 
Kingdom a little less than three jnillions. In 1922-23 the United 
Kingdom took 3*0 million lbs. as compared with nearly 3 million lbs. 
in the preceding year, while there were no shipments to France as 
against 2 million lbs. in 1921-22. Germany took 3 million lbs. as 
against 16,000 lbs. in 1921-22, the Straits Settlements 3-6 million lbs. 
Hongkong 3 million lbs. and Aden and its dependencies, 4| million 
lbs. The share of the various provinces is shewn in the following 
■table. The principal ports participating in the trade were Kangoon, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Negapatam. 

Table No. 218 . — Provincial share of exports of iinmanufactured tobacco 
in 1913-14. and 1922-23 contrasted. 


Province.';. 

1 1913-14. 

1922- 

2;s. 

j 

i Quantity. 

Per ceni:. 

Quantity. 

^ Per cent. 

Burma 

i Lbs. 

. i lL«5o,G12 

42 

Lks. 

i S,9;)4,48S 

41 

Bombay and 8in(t 

9,913,490 

354 

4,7;j9.52U 

22 

Bengal 

. I 4,013,70;-) 

14 

3,()23,;)T2 

17 

illadras Presidency 

2,234,.'r>H 

84 

i 4,2;)8,743 

20 ^ 


but in the latter market, the bale of 500 lbs. is also recognised. Ship- 
^ . ment is made from the former port in bales 

Umlofsde«,d.tapment, 

2, 2;]: and5cwts, each. In Rangoon sales are made per hundred 'viss of 
360 lbs. and tobacco is shipped in bales of 180 to 200 lbs., bundles of 90 
lbs. nett or in cases weighing about 305 lbs. nett. In Negapataju. the 
unit of sale is the seer of 24- tolas and tobacco is packed for export in 
bundles weighing from 28 to 224 lbs. 

As regards manufactured tobacco, the value of the imports has 
always exceeded that of the exports, and the difference has recentlv 
, j accentuated by the ijicreasing demand 

tob^co!'^^*^ cigarettes on the part of all classes of the 

population who are no longer content to 
smoke the indigenous hiri. This demand has at the same time encour- 
aged the opening of a number of factories for the manufacture of 



•cigarettes in India of wliicli tlie Peninsular Tobacco Compan3''\s concoAi 
.at Monghyr is by far the largest. There are also considerable imports 
into Bomba}’' and Calcutta of cigars from the Philippines and IrJavana. 
There was formerly a good market for ‘ Burma ’ and ' Thhohy ’ cheroots 
in th e Far East, but in recent years a marked piief erence has been shewn in 
that market for Manillas. A limited quantity finds a sale in Tht'. United 
Kingdom. Indian leaf tobacco makes an excellent filler, but is geiierally 
unsuitable for wrappers, and to meet this deficiency there is a consider- 
able import of leaf from Sumatra and Java. When tire import duty 
•on foreign leaf rvas enhanced a few years ago the principal factory 
producing ‘ Trichy ' cigars for export was temporarily transferred to 
Pondiclierry, but they are now manufactured at Dindigul in bond imder 
Customs supervision. The Government of Bengal have recently opened 
a factory at Kangpur to pioneer the production of cigars in that 
province. jMuch of the tobacco grown in t.he east coast districts of 
Madras is shipped to Rangoon for conversion into Burma cheroots, 
though there is a good deal manuhKitured in Cocanada for export as 
well as local consumption. The exports of iinmanufactiired tobacco 
from Bengeil and Madras to Rangoon have greatly declined in recent 
years, the totals for 1913-14 being 12,441,929 and 4,763,886 lbs., 
respectively, and for 1922-23, 1,805,809 and 1,856,362 lbs. only. The 
lowest qualities of Indian tobacco are shipped to Europe for tanning 
purposes. The chief customers for Indian cigars in pre-war times and 
iin 1922-23 are contrasted belo^u 

Table Np! 219. — Pnne^xd countries irn, porting Iniiimi cigars in 1913- 
U and 1922^3. 


Countries, 

1913-11. 

1922-23. 


Lbs. 


:Sfcraits vScttk'.mey.ts and Federatei Malay States . 

1,602,041 

152,822 

Llnited Kingdom 

86,033 

38,719 

European Turkov ...... 

30,663 

1,260 

Siam ........ 

14,584 

44,739 

•Gibraltar 

13,950 


'Germany ....... 

9,506 

800 

-Aden ... 

7,830 

' 3,8.50 

Ceylon . . . ... 

5,990 

22,236 

'Sumatra . . . . . . 


16,950 

rt-Iava , , , , . , .. . 


10,628 

Total (iN-cLUDisra othbb cottktbibs) 

1,826,6.35 

318,17.3 


The largest demand is from the Malay Peninsula and is likely to 
•coiitiniie so though it is scarcely one-tenth of what it was before the 
•war. The trade with Gibraltar has apparently been cxtinguislied hy 
the war but Siam is an improving market. The quantity and. value of 
manufactured tobacco (which includes cigarettes and ‘ other sorts ’ as 
well as cigars) exported from 1913-14 will be found in the next table. 




Ta)jlh N(3. -l-lOr-Qumtity and value of mannf acta red lohaceo exported 
from 1913-14 on'mmh. 



TJie distribution of the export trade in manufactured tobacco 
among the various provinces is sheyn in the table below. 

Table No. 221. — Provmcial share of ex'ports of manufactured tobacco in 
1913-14 and 1922-23 contrasted. 


Bumia ......... US i .‘>8 

Bengal . 15 ! 27 

]\Iadra.s ........ 45 i • 12 

Bcuiibay and Sind ...... 2 « 3- 


The ports chiefly participating in the trade in 1913-1 4 were Negapatain 
(30 per cent), Moiilmein{25per cent), Calcutta (15 per cent), Eangoon 
(12 per cent) and Madras (10 per cent) ; and in 1922-23, Rangoon (44 
per cent), Calcutta (27*per cent), Moulmein (13 per cent), Dhaniishkodi 
(6 per cent), Negapatam (4 per cent) and Bombay (2 per cent). 

For Indian-made cigarettes the principal customers were up to i,914 
TIanzibar and East Africa, but the war directed the bulk of this trade; 
to the Persian Gulf. • 

MICA. 

Ten years ago about three-fifths of the world’s production of mica 
was derived from India, the bulk of the balance being contributed by 
. j j . United States and Canada though German 

Area and production. considerable head- 

way. A feature of the war rvas the considerable development of mica 
mining in Brazil. Practically all the mica mined in India is mus- 
covite, though small quantities of phlogopite are won in Travancore. 

Muscovite mica is obtained from two principal areas : (1) the Bihar mica, 
belt, a strip of country about 12 miles broad and 60 to 70 miles long, run- 
ning obliquely across the districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya in 
the province of Bihar and Orissa, and (2) the Nellore district of the Madras 
Presidency. In addition there are small workings in Ajmer, Udaipur, 
Mysore and Orissa. It is impossible to give accurate figures of produc- 
tion from these different fields, which differ considerably not only in the- 
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quantity but also in the quality of their output. In 1922 the outnut of 
dressed mica iTom Bihar was put at 1,470 tons, from More 
tons (as^compared with 300 tons in 1917), Ajmer-Merwara 31 Vno." 
Mysore / tons, Central Provinces 6 tons and the Nilgiris 3 tons hut 
these figures must be regarded as rough estimates only. Bilm*' ’ nnV*.-. 
exported from Calcutta is principally of the rudi/ varietv, the hicfiier 
qua ities of which known as and 

as the finest micas in the world and are of great importance i 
certain eleotncal indnstries for their high dielectric ho-efficieut 
Isei oie mica is principally p^een mica and is shipped from Madras ' 
win e Eajjiutana mica, which is exported from Bombay, is of inferior 
quality, though the statistics below might suggest otherwise. The con- 
signments from Calcutta and Madras probably contained a larger per- 
centage of splittings. The following statement gives the quantities Ind 

-iirtS“ 

lABLE No. 222. —Quantifies and average values 2 y(}r civt. of mica skhmed 
from the principal jiorte in 1913-14 and 1922-23, 


1922 - 2 , ' 5 . 


.Pi.'rt.s. 

Quantity. 

Averag-e 
value 
per cwt. 

; Quantity. 

j 

Are rage 
value 
per <'wt. 

Calcutta ,. . . . 

Maclra.s • . 

Bombay ■ . . .* 

CJwt. 

4i,:n:i 

10,871 

1,707 

£ s. d. 

5 14 7 

5 3 9 

5 10 1 

Cwt. 
57.649 
! 2,074 

i 1 11 

£ d. 

6 ir> 7 

6 3 10 
12 12 3 

Tot,vl (ikclu dxn'g othek ports) 

53,891 

5 12 3 

i 59,840 

6 .15 S 


■nn. .7 e y T compares me quantities and average values 

pel oirt, of Indian mica imported into the United King.lnm with the 
quMtities and average values of mica from the United pStates of .\merica 
Canada and Brazil. -vim.iun 

i ABLE '^0, 22^ —Quamtities and values ofimjmrts into the Un ited Kin idow 
oj Indian mica contrasted with those from the United itfates of iw'L; > ' 
Canada and Brazil. ' > 


Country of Origin. 


British India 
Canada 


United States of 
America . 


1913. 

1910, 

Quan- 

tity. 

Average 

value 

per 

c>vt. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Average 

value 

per 

ewt. 

Cwt. 

& s. d. 

Cwt. 

£ s, d. 

-10,178 

3 11 7 

59,018 

9 15 

1,383 

ft 9 0 j 

780 

15 9 0 

889 

1 3 ol 

2,755 

2 9 5 



217 

21 18 10 


t\vt. 

'd.Sioi 


Average 
vnhio Qnfni- 
' iity. 
OWt. i 


^ s.: O'wt. 

1'*: 5 ll|ir),0Ki| 


1,080 4 0 :s .t,ti(in 


220,13 11 8; 180,20 15 0 


* Information not available. 


.1 I . nf in Bihar and Nellore are not identical. In 

The ^ ^ of tire ground, rvill be found 

the latter fie.la, OMin^ ^ quarries, while in Bihar, where the 

Mming. surface is irregular, veins are followed up by 

n>.ri flrlve^ Exploitation has often been haphazard 

wedtluer flm.s .'Bgasocl iB il.c 
,,nd , 1 ; ,,ecent years introduced mom scientilic mdhods, 

industry have dim s •, . been successful jy inirodiicod Lo assist 

and labour-saving ma hine y has 

a1)outl;j.000i:>eibon&. prepiiroil for tlie 

After being laised ^ into rectangular plates, while 

market, Madras mica dm>:al, i.e., trimmed by 

Preparation tor market. Cleans of the Country sicldc. This method 

-1 „c. oil nvnchs and flaws are t'lib 0}it. but is 

produces share comers to I'rav out, the blocks 

ho less wasteful, M it tto tdd o Ll advantaf-e tliat sickle- 

are more .-f/ “f mica ’ for tarilf pur- 

dressedmicais not comici _ States of America, Alter tnmimng 
poses, onmport ipotbe Umted bUtcsm^^^^ ^ ^ » 

with the sickle, Biliai hVwiiieb can be 'mea,sured as a rectanguiar 

greatest number of “ ' ' ' j 'hiig ],dt out of aeeoiint. The 

figure, the irregularities due b „ inches), 

largest size is known m le '^'^'.“ .0 ^ imdies arc liasscil (js ‘ special ’ 

whie blocks containing from •5<; hfls'triowcrtfNo. 7) liing of .1 sq. 

tlX" E^l^bengrahd aAr^^^ ''''V'f «%''% 

ddnd. fair stavml, heavUy simaed, hkd: a, lotted, etc. 

. ,1 .1 iio,. edr/oc. nf min had little or no commercial value, 

and°lhese irith the *’5“= «t Spd" 

Scrap mica. plants to convert these trimmings into 

aeriom p.art of the equipment of almost every mm.' d any sue m 
America. 

For the niamitactiire of micanite. mieaplates of small 
k[„ 6 andSo. G block) are split by means of sharp p- ntcd k ur - 
ipto thin flakes which, With the aid « 
Micanite. .shellac dissolved in spirit, are eeiiicnted 

together under pre.ssure and built up into slieets of any i-y 'jyl 
and thickness. The varieties most commonly known y ' 

‘board’ ‘cloth’ and ‘paper.’ The nricanite ,s .stisune, . roiled and 

trimmed and finiJly shaped. For the preparation « ^ 

mica block, women and children are c.vtoisively ’ ' 1 ' ; • t 
mica fields. Micanite has been made at Ivodarma. fin until. tl - 
Bihar mica industry, and in the East Indian .Rai wri.v ; j 

Jamalpur. There is no reason why condenser platt s, UiunUs aiu 
other mica manufactures shbnld, not also be undc'rtahcn in . ndia. 

■A'-- : 3it 


At present exports are chiefly in the form of Ibloch mica and split- 
tings which are packed in boxes lined with paper and calcnlated to 
weigh about 1 cwt. nett each, the unit of sale 
xports-, being the bazaar maund in Calcutta and the 

cwt. in Madras. Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. 
f.o.b. The following are the statistics of exports of mica, from India 
from 1913-14 onwards. There are, it will be noticed, considerable varia- 
tions in average value from year to year partly attributable to the pro- 
I)ortion of block mica to splittings in the shijimeiits. 9410 £a)iisidor- 
ablc increases in price per cwt., recorded during 1917-18 and 1918-19, 
for example -were largely due to a larger peicentage of block mica in 
the total sliipments, which again wa.s due to an increased demand for 
better qualily mica for munition purposes. In 1922-23 the ])r:ce 
obtained for splittings was so low that though the volume of 
exports was 120 per cent in excess of that for 1921-22, the total 
values were actually 4 per cent lower. 


Table Ko. 224 . — Exports of mica from India from 1913-14. omvards. 


1 

Year. i 

fiuantity. 

Value. 


(.'wts. 

£ 

1913-14 

r.3,891 

302,564 

1914-10 

32,972 

191,066 

lOL-j-K) 

33,717 

2('8,496 

1916-17 . • 

1 o9,521 

341.255 

1917-18 

65.729 ' 

57.5.285 

1918-19 . • 

.55,992 

."98,971 

1919-20 

60,648 

574.443 

1920-21 . . . . . . • • 1 

71,27() 

' 67-.L254 

1921-22 . . . . . . . 

27,132 

422,27 1 

1922-23 . 

59,84(1 

1 ■ 1 

1 405,170 


The internal consumption of mica in India is very small and probably 
does not exceed two or three hundred tons per annum. Of the principal 
* ports participating in the export trade the 

DUtribufonof^etrafe. percentage sMpiJed Irom Calcutta in 1822-28 
was 90. irom Madras 3 and from Bombay 1. In 'J911 Gonna, ny hold 
a predominant po.sition in the electrical industry and tlie woild’s 
market was about to be transferred from Loiulon to litniiburg. I\ho 
distribution of the trade according to the Custom Ibmso s.lalistics would 
suggest that nearly 00 per cent of the whole went to the L'nitod. Kingdom, 
19 per cent to the United States and rather less than 10 per cent to 
Germany, but not less than half of the shipments to the Unil ed Kingdom 
were re-exported to Germany whose consumption of Indian mica iji the 
calendar year 1913 was 47,000 cwds. in addition to about 10, 000 ewts. 
obtained, from her colonies. The outbreak of hostilities susjieiuh'd ihe 
activities of a German merchant who had, begun to Imild ujia. big 
business in tii.e mining and shipping of mica, from tJic KGlore .lieliL 
The mica sent direct to the United States was of higher a,verage value 
than to otlicr destinations, as only the siipej-ior giudes c;i,u .stand the 
heavy import duty. 
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Tlio fij-st effect of the war was to discourage the output and diminish 
tlic v'ohime of the exports of mica, but a considerable demand soon 
grew up for Indian mica for munition purposes. 

CoiiSrol. rpQ secure adequate supplies for the British 

i;*o\'erTiiuent, exports to destinations other than tlie United Ivingdoiu 
were prohibited in Septe'mber 1916, and in June 19.1.0 a scheme to 
purchase on (TOveriiment account was brought i.i.ito force. The Govern- 
ment of India also toolc great interest in exploiting mica -producing areas 
hitherto untouched or incompletely developed. 

A.11 restrictions on the export of mica were removed in October 191 9. 
In the following year 86 per cent of the exports went to the United 
Kingdom and 12 per cent to the United States of America, while tlu? 
average value percwt. declined owing to heavy consignments of split- 
tings.^ In 1922-23 the chief recipients were the United States of 
America (56 per cent), the United Kingdom (30 per cent) and Germany 
(10 per cent). 


CHEMICALS AND PREPARATIONS. 

Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre (potassium nitrate) is in considerable demand for indus- 
trial purposes, e.g., in connection with the manufacture of glass, 
for food preservation, and for maiyirial pur- 
Area and production. poses in addition to its importance as «. consti- 
tuent of gunpowder. The production of saltpetre in India is practically 
confined to the areas covered by the three provinces of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab in all of which places the manufacture is con- 
trolled under a system .of licenses by the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department. Earrukhabad in the United Provinces may be cited as the 
main centre of manufacture, though the refined saltpetre produced in 
the Punjab excels that of any other province. Small quantities sufficient 
only for local consumption are obtained in Madras as well as in a few 
Indian States in the north. With the outbreak of the war the Indian 
output was stimulated by a reduction of license fees for crude manufac- 
ture and the opening of fresh areas for the production, and other con- 
cessions to encourage manufacture. Later on the export of saltpetre 
exceedinglO per cent refraction (impurity) was prohibited and the export 
of saltpetre of lower ‘refraction’ restricted to the United Kingdom, 
at prices subject to fixed maxima, until the 4th January 1919, when all. 
restrictions were removed. The number of refineries decreased from 327 
ill 1913-14 to 314 in 1922-23 and the number of licenses in the three 
provinces from 31,191 to 16,371. 73 per cent of the licensevS for preparing 
crude saltpetre were granted in Bihar, in which province 60 per cent of 
the refineries are situated. The production of refined slatpetre in 
factory maunds (of 74’ 67 lbs. each) may be indicated by the following 
statement. Production in Bihar and the United Provinces has declined, 
but there has been a considerable increase since 1914-15 in the Punjab 
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Table No, 2‘25.- 


-Production of refined saltpetre in factory maunds of 
■ 74-67 lbs. : - ‘ 


Year. 


Bih.ar. 

United. 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 



.Factorv 

Factorv 

I'’actr)rv 



maunds. 

. maunds. 

maunds. 

muMt .... 


18.5,373 

109,756 

87,01(1 

!l9,14-15 .... 


222,123 

188,396 

106,176. 

1915- .10 .... 


219,505 

236,658 

1,52,301 

1916-17 . 


241,038 

300,566 

245,976 

1917-18 . 


230,431 

258.838 

1.50,058 

1918-19 . 


204,081 

289,485 

206,882 

1919-20 .... 


205,641 

158,287 

149.174 

1920-21. . . . . 

.. .... 

165,065 

133,473 

148,34,5 

1921-22 .... 


154,070 

1 04.26)0 

133,996 

1922-23 . . . 


47,859 

54,517 

127, .5 64 


Crude saltpetre is extracted from nitrous eartlis scraped during tlie 
dry season from tlie roads, walls, etc., in and around villages where a large 
quantity of nitrogen is derived from the excreta 
Manufacture. animals and deca.yed vegetable matter. 

This earth is laid in shallow filter beds of clay and water poured over it 
and the resulting liqoiir after settling is concentrated in large open pans 
over a slow fire (as in the United Provinces and Bihar) or evaporated by 
solar heat (as in the Punjal),), crystallizing out in the form of crude 
saltpetre ^%ich contains a considerable admixture of common salt. 
The terms -of the license issued to the nooniah (crude saltpetre licensee) 
do not airow him to carry the process any further. Refining is carried 
out in licensed premises' either by continuing the process applicable to 
the manufacture of crude saltpetre till the eduction of the salt mixed 
up with it, or by heating to boiling point a solution of crude saltpetre, 
when the potassium nitrate dissolves and the common salt contained in 
it crystallizes out. By evaporating the remaining solution, fairly pure 
.saltpetre may be obtained. The process chiefly in vogue in the Bihar 
reflheries is the former, and the product so obtained is known as kutlm. 
It has a refrgjction of from 20 to 40 per cent and a good demand for it 
exists for manurial purposes and for the manufacture of fertilizers. A 
much more highly refined article is produced in the Punjab with, a refrac- 
tion in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent, while in Bihar anything Ijctter 
than 8 per cent is seldom achieved. The crude product of tlie United 
Provinces and Bihar yields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent refined salt- 
petre, but the percentage in the Punjab is no more than 30. 

Up to the year 1860 India enjoyed a monopoly in' the saltpetre trade 
wli.en artificial manufacture from the nitrate deposits of Soutli America 
_ and German potash knocked the bottom out 

Exports. of the export trade wliich fell from 35,000 tons 

in 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-war y “ar. India’s chief custonun’s 
are China, the United Kingdom, Mauritiiii nd Ceylon, ’'i’li.c two last 
named are satisfied with high refraction sj 
while China takes better quality Farnill 
saltpetre for fire-works. * 
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|jid and Punjab ■)•e^■in('d 


Table Xo, 220. — Bestinations and quantities of saUpeire e-xported in 
1913-14 and from 1919-20 onwards. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

■ 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T<ms. 

Tons. 

United Staton nf America 

1.390 

1,079 

3,891 

400 

103 

China .... 

4,034 

2.231 

2,252 

2.540 

2,277 

Utiitecl Kingdom . , ; 

2,464 

0,532 ; 

5,540 

4.341 

2.119 

.Maiiritius . . . . | 

1,437 

2,301 I 

5,391 

1.494 

2,U90 

Ceylon . . . . j 

2.224 

4,960 

1,833 

2,230 

2,547 

Ali other countries . , j 

1,854 

1,840 1 

511 

070 

1,455 

Tor.4n . : 

13,403 j 

18,.549 

19,484 

11.747 

10,597 


Witli the outbreak of the war, the trade was maiiily diverted to the 
United Kingdom, whose chief sources of supply, Germany and'Belgium, 
had been cut off and the Ministry oUMunitions looked to India to meet 
its constantly increasing demands. Whereas the share of the United 
Kingdom was 55 per cent in 1914-15, it was 80 per cent in 1915-16, 
and in 1916-17, when the new restrictions on export became effective, 
87 per cent. Small quantities were permitted to go to Australia and 
New Zealand for meat preservation and to Mauritius and Ceylon for 
maimrial purposes, but with this exception India’s whole output of 
Saltpetre was earmarked for the use of British or Allied manufacturers 
of munitions. 

The following table illustrates the range of prices for saltpetre of 5 
Prices. per cent refraction from 1914. 


Table No. 227. — Price of saltpetre of 5 per cent refraction per factory 
maund {7 4' 67 lbs.) from 1914 onwards. 


Year. 

Jannary. 


.July 












r 


m 





Its. 

a. 

s. 

(1 

lU. 


fl. 

il. 

1914 . 




12 

8 

16 

S 

11 

4^ 

15 

0 

1915 . 




11 

12 

lo 

8 

11 

4 

15 

0 

1916 . 




13 

4 

17 

8 

15 

8' 

20 

s 

1917 . 




14 

0 

IS 

8 

14 

12 

10 

s 

1918 . 




15 

4 

20 

•/ 

14 

12 

19 

8 . 

1919 . 




14 

n 

JS 

S 

13 

0 

17 

4 

l92‘o . 




12 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

1921 . 




1 1 

0 

14: 

8 

17 

0 

22 

8 

1922 . 




16 

0 

21 

4 

17 

8 

2‘J 

4 

192;i . 




15 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

17 

4 


Early in 1916 owing to a marked rise in prices as a result of market 
manipulation for the benefit of the middlemen rather than of tlie manu- 
facturer, the Government of India intervened and fixed maximum 
rates for exports, viz., lIs. 13-12 (18s. 4d.) for a factory luaund of 5 per 
cent (or less) refraction andEs, 12-14 (17s. 2d.) for 10 per cent refrac- 
tion /.o. 6., the refraction values being determined by the Chemical 
Examiner, Calcutta Custom House, upon samples drawn from the con- 



sigmnents which, were under Customs control ; but there is reason tO' 
believe that there was a good deal of evasion practised in order to defeat 
these restrictions. 

The revision of these rates was under consideration when the 
armistice was declared and with it the United Kingdom’s demand for 
munition purposes ceased and shortly afterwra-ds all restrictions on the 
export of saltpetre of all grades were removed. The most recent rates 
quoted arc, it will be seen, in the neighbourhood of tlie inaxiina fixed 
Government during the period of control. 

Table No. 228 . — The exjiorts of saUpetre {quantities and mlues) to ailj. 
destinations in 1913-14 mid from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ini8-14 \ . . . . , : 

Tons. 

13,400 

£ 

205,600 

1918-19 i 

23,900 

i 621,660 

1919-20 . . . , . . . . ^ 

18,549 1 

3G7.725 

1920-21 ; 

19,484 

472,747 

1021-22 . 

11,747 

275,434 

1922-23 . 

10,597 i 

242,519 


Practically all the shipments are made from the port of Calcutta, The- 
local unit of sale is the factory maund brit sterling quotations to the 
United Kingdom are j)er toim^i,/. The unit of shipment in Calcutta- 
is the bag *01 224 lbs. nett, but shipment is made from Bombay in bags 
of 168 rbs.* gross also. 

Borax. 

Borax (sodium bi~borate) is not found in British India but is obtained 
in conjunction with salt on the banks of certain lakes in Tibet or as a 
deposit in conjunction with sulphur of certain 
Imports. springs in Ladakh, Kashmir. The latter 

supplies enter India generally via Kulu and are refined at Sultanpur, or 
alt'fernatively through Chamba to Kashmir and Lahore while iifical, 
the Tibetan ;^roduct which constitutes nine -tenths of the trade, is brought 
into the United Provinces by Bhutia traders and is refined at Eaninagar.. 
The transfi'ontier imports of borax in recent years have been in tlie 
neighbourhood of 22,000 cwts. yearly, the figures for 192.1-22 and 1922-23 
being 22,219 and 21,607 cwts., respectively. The annual in.i.ports of 
refined borax by sea, chiefly from the United Kingdom, average j.bbour. 
6,000 cwts. 

The export (strictly re-export) trade has been steadily declining in 
recent years owing to the discovery of inexhanstible supplies of calcium, 
borate in Nevada and California, but the iiiter-- 
fcsports. consumption for medicinal pnirposes and 

as a, mordant in dyeing and calico printing and other industrial {.uir- 
poses lias somewhat increased, the balance struclc by dedii clang sliip- 
ments from the sum. of the transfrontier and sea-borne imports giving 
a, total of about 25,000 cwts. per annum. 

The quantity and value of borax exported during the last ten yoarw- 
are shewn in the following table. 
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Table No. 229 . — Qiiantiiy and valMe of ex 2 m'ts of borax from India from 
191314 onwards. 


Year. ' 

Quantity. 

Value. 


CwA-s. 

a: 

luia-u . , 

4,270 

.5,181 




6,191 

191.5 -16 . . . . . - . . 

6,2.52 

ULOll.i 

191(5-17 . . 

' 7,858 1 

14,102 

1917-18 . . . . . .. ... 

2,878 i 

5,S75 

1918-19 . . . . . . 

4,989 

10,684 

1919-20 .... . . . . 

4,381 

9.419 

1920-21 . . . . . - . 

' ■■ 5,174' ■ 

• 10,875 

1921-22 

5,463 

18.189 

1922-28 . . . . . . . . 

3,195 

8,115 


Formerly tlie principal destinations were tlie Straits Settlements 
■and Hongkong and tke war lias not^materially af!ected.tlie distribution 
of tlie trade. Over 90 per cent of the exports have always gone from 
■Calcutta. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and ship- 
ment is made in cases weighing 1 cwt. each. Quotations for export are 
jier maund /. o. 6. 

RAW SILK. 

There are three tracts in India in which sericulture is still a cottage 
.‘industry of some importance, (] ) the southern portion of the Mysore 
plateau with the adjoining talulc of |Collegal in 

Producing areas. Coimbatore district of the Madcas Presi- 

.dency, (2) the Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi and Birbhum districts 
of Bengal, and (3) Kashmir and Jammu with the neighbouring sub- 
montane districts of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province in 
all of which the mulberry feeding silk worm {bombyx mori) is cultivated. 
There is also a considerable cultivation in Chota Nagpur and Orissa and 
parts of the Central Provinces of the tasar silk worm and in Assam of the 
muga and eri silk worm. All these are purely indigenous. The tissar 
is a wild silk worm never successfully domesticated ; the muga is a semi- 
•doinesticated silk worm feeding in the open, chiefly on two particular 
species of laurel ; while the eri is a domesticated silk worm feeding on 
•castor, the silk from which cannot be reeled but has to be carded and spun . 
Both in Bengal and Southern India the silk is the produce of a multi- 
voltine worm fed on the leaves of the shrub mulberry. The 
Mysore industry, supposed to have been started by Tippii Sultan 
with seed received from China, with that in the adjoining district 
of Coimbatore, is now responsible for two-thirds of the total output 
of silk in India. A good deal of experimental work has been 
done in Bengal and Mysore in recent years under the direction of 
French and Japanese experts, and the area of land undei: iiiulberry 
cultivation in Bengal has been found to have increased by 33 ]iei‘ 
cent since 1913. In Kashmir, where mulberry trees are abundant and. 
the historical records of the industry go back to the sixteenth century, 
only uni-voltine worms chiefly from seed imported every year from 
France and Italy are now grown. The industry is a State monojmly, 
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The above figures would suggest that since 1884 the trade had, 
■imtil tlic war broke out, remained very steady, but unfortunately the 
proportion of reeled silk in the total (except for a temporary recovery 
in 1906-07 and the following year) has greatly declined and with it the 
average value of the whole. There was a remarkable fall in 1918-14 to 
160,222 lbs., as compared with 382,081 lbs. in 1912-13, but this was 
largely ascribable to the Srinagar fire in July 1913 in consequence of 
w’-hich the exports from Kashmir in the following year were chiefly in 
the form of cocoons. In 1914-16 the eliect of the war was greatly felt, 
-as so much of the trade is in normal times with Southern France. The 
exports of raw" silk, clmsam and cocoons from India in 1913-14 and 
■ during the last five yeans are shewn in the following table. With higher 
prices and a larger demand from France in 1918-19 there was something 
of a recovery in the shipments of reeled silk and a corresponding fall 
in the volume of cocoons exported, and the figures for 1922-23 shew 
little variation on those for 1919-20. 


Table No. 232. — Quantity of exporh of raw silh, chasam and cocoons 


from India in 1913-14 and during the last five years. 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Raw silk 

Chasam . 
Cocoons . 

Id)K. 

160,222 

909,077 

133,789 

Lbs. 

290,989 ' 
rjol,299 
112,680 

Lbs. 

179,671 

1,106,990 

104,429 

Lbs. 

126,990 

921,850 

111,879 

Lbs. 

96,037 

994,453 

60,204 

Lbs. 

173.493 

1,010,239 

01,234 


The principal destinations throughout the period W"ere France, the 
United Engdom, Italy and Siam. The chief ports participating in the 
■trade were Karachi, which has superseded Bombay as the principal 
■entrepot for the Kashmir trade (though there are still considerable 
exports from Bombay), Calcutta for Bengal and Assam silk, and Madras 
for chasam and cocoons from Mysore, shipments of raw silk from the 
last named port having ceased since 1906-07. 

In Karachi the unit of sale is the lb. and of shipment the bale of 
•165 lbs. (two standard maunds nett) while in Calcutta raw" silk is stold 
by the factory seer and shipped in bales of 
150 lbs. each. Ghasam is shipped in 300 lb. 
bales. Mysore chasam is sold per maund of 
25 lbs./.o.?>. Madras, for shipment to France and Italy, and packed for 
export in pressed bales of 3 cwts. c.i.f., quotations to the United King- 
Mom are generally per lb. and for France per kilogramme. 


Unit of sale and 
shipment. 


SILK MANUFACTURES. 


The decrease in the exports of silk manufactures from India has 
been even more noticeable in recent years than that of raw" silk, 
_ . The census returns of 1921 recorded a decrease 

Industrial centres. 114,711 in the total of 257,249 persons 

enumerated in 1911 as engaged in the industry, the chief silk 
weaving centres being Murshidabad, Tanjore, Benares, Surat, Amritsar, 
Chingleput, M’adura and Mandalay. On the other hand while the quan- 
tity of raw silk annually imported chiefly from Shanghai is about the 
.same as it was fifty years ago, the bulk ofthe imports consists now-a-days 
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of fine weaving qualities, wliereas it was formerly coarse and suitable 
only for embroidery. In Burma, where the material is worn by all but 
the poorest of both sexes, the absorption of silk piecegoods is remark- 
able, and in that province there is reason to fear that the competition 
of Japanese manufactures is becoming too stroiig for the village hand- 
looms. The value of JajDanese imports before the war exceeded £300,000 
annually. In other parts of India there is still a good market for certain 
superior cpialities of hand-woven silk piecegoods with which no power 
loom products directly compete and the decline in the Clumber of 
])Grsons engaged in silk weaving would account for the corres]mudiiig 
decline in the volume of exports between 1911 and 1921, Most elaborate 
patterns are worked out with the aid of dobbies and jacquard harness, 
and the beautiful silk brocades (known as ^wco6s) liberally inter- 
spersed with metallic threads for which Benares and Madura are famous, 
comnuind appreciation even in the West. While the war lasted, con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced by silk weavers in obtaining the 
necessary supplies* of dye-stuhs. Thefe are two considerable power mills, 
manufacturing silk goods in Bombay, and one in Calcutta, Ahmedabad 
and Bangalore respectively, in the two latter cases in conjunction with 
other textiles. 

The value of foreign silk consumed by weavers in Bombay city and 
other parts of the Bombay Presidency is estimated at about £100,000 
, annually. 800,000 lbs, is the , estimated con- 
aw SI consumption. sumption of raw silk in the Madras Presidency 
derived as follows : — 360,000 i*bs. from Kollegal, 300,000 Ihs. from 
Mysore, 100,000 lbs. from China Tuticorin and Bombay, and 40,000 
lbs. from Bengal. With this silk worth from £330,000 to £370,000, piece- 
goods worth nearly £660,000 are produced, of which £640,000 are absorbed 
in the Presidency £10,000 go to other parts of India and the remaining 
£10,000 are available for export. 

There has as remarked above been a general decline in the exports of 
silk manufactures of recent years. In 1893-94- the total exports from 
British India were valued at £162,000 and in 
1903-04 at £55,000. The figures from 1913-14 
•onwards are given in the table subjoined. About 53 per cent of 
the shipments ''in 1922-23 were from Bombay, 37 per cent from Bengal 
and 8 per cent from Madras. 


'Table No. 233 . — Qumitity and value of silk manufactures ex'ported from 
1913-14: onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 








Yds, 


1913-14 . 







506,367 

37,740 

1914-15 . 







374,764 

22,960 

19L1-1U . 







365,09(5 

22,111 

1919-17 , 







419,885 

3(i,353 

1917-18 . 







258,364 

22,227 

1918-19 . 







823,282 

82,364 

1919-20 . 







371,689 

3!1,S24 ^ 

1920-21 . 







271,489 

33.S79 

1921-22 . 







1.55,908 

19,520 

1922-23 . 







131,588 

1-1,678 


SI'S 



I'iie a, hove table includes goods made of silk mixed with other materials 
|ju,t is exclusive of small quantities of sewing thread and ‘ other sorts ' 
of silk manufactures, averaging in the post-war period about 1,800 lbs. 
in weight valued at £751). Shipments between 191d-15 and 1017-18 were 
of course alfeeted by the war. In preceding jmars the principal recipient 
was the United Kingdom.; chiefly in the form of piecegoods, while the 
French and Levantine markets, once very important, had for a long time 
been negligible. In 1018-10 there was a marked developmcmt of the 
trade between Bombay and the Persian Gulf. There have recently been 
increased shipments of pure and smaller shipments of mixed silk goods, 
but the trade seems moribund. 

In the transfrontier trade there are not inconsiderable exports of silk 
]Diecegoods across the borders of Burma to the Southern Shan States, 
against which may be set similar imports from Siam, and of raw silJe 
from Western China. 


BRISTLES AND FIBRE. 

Among the other raw materials exported are bristles and fibre for 
brushes and brooms. 

The bristles are chiefly pigs’ bristles which are collected in the United 
Provinces, graded, and either absorbed by the local trade or shipped 
from Calcutta ^^and Bombay for the foreign 
Bristles. market which takes certain qualities for which 

there is no demand in India. There is a small factory ^rt Cawnpore 
which manuhretures every variety of household brushes and*'a very high 
grade of toilet brushes, chiefly with these bristles. A similar factory 
has been started at Indore. Bristles plucked as in the United Pro- 
vinces from the living animals are rated superior to those obtained from 
carcasses. The cpiailtities and values of exports are shewn in the sub- 
joined table. 

Table No. of bristles {qmniiiies and values) from 1913-14. 




Year. 



Q.uantity. 

1 Value. 






Cwts. 

1 ^ 






4,093 

1 92,948 

1914-15 . 





4.747 

1 92,327 

1915-1 (> . 




• • i 

3,805 

; 82,580 

1910-17 . 




.1 

3. 7 28 

1 87,943 

1917-lS . 





2.522 

j 92,724 

1918-19 . 




, • . 1 

2,740 

1 117,897 

1919-20 . 




■ . . j 

2,209 

7C..047 

1920-21 . 




• ! 

4,003 

I2r,:2ii 

1921-22 . 




. ! 

1.899 

74,937 

1922-23 . 




• • j 

2,051 

I 93,701 

1 


The chief destination was the United Kingdom and, before the war, 
Germany also to a small extent. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the 
bazaar maund, but shipment is usually made in cases weighing one cwt. 
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nett. In Bombay sales are made by tbe lb. and bristles are sbipped in 
cases weigbing 61) lbs. nett. . Sterling quotations are generally per lb. 
.c.i.f. 

Palm fibre is derived cbiefiy from the palmyra {hoYassui^jlahdlifo-nyds)^ 
the bulk of it being exported from Tuticorin and Cocanada to the Unite cl 
Kingdom, to be made up into brooms. It is 
Palm fibre. obtained from the leaf stalks of seedling pal i iiyras 

which are widely distributed over Southern India, but tlie only trii,t:ts in 
wliicji the industry is important are the uplands of Kistiia and Godavari, 
I'inueveily, th 3 Palghat siib-division of Malabar, and south Travancore. 
The fibre is sold and shij)ped either dyed or undyed after grading into 
lengths, the principal grades being 15 to 18 inches and over, 12 to 14 
inches and 8 to 12 inches. Each consignment should coiitain equal 
quantities of each grade. The exports of palmyra fibre in 1913-14 and 
from 1918-19 onwards are shewn in the following table. 


TablE'^o. 236. — QiimUities and values of palmyra fibre exported in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 ohivards. 


Year 

Quantity 

Value. 


Cwtss. 


1913-14 

80,440 

: 39,097 

1918-:i9 

.58,374 

81.527 

1919-20 

nil. 142 

202,117 

1920-21 . 

45,420 

72.339 

.1921-22 . 

00, 940 

S-;.418 

1922-23 . 

i 

82,600 

1 

113.110 


Before the war Germany took 37 per cent, Belgium 30 per cent, the 
United Kingdom 18 per cent and Holland 7 per cent of the exports of 
this fibre. In 1922-23 the percentages of the principal countries parti- 
cipating were : Germany 28 per cent, Belgium 20 per cent, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America each 13 per cent, Netherlands 
and'Mapan each 10 per cent. The chief ports of export and the propor- 
tionate share of each in the total trade in 1913-14 and 1922-23 are shewn 
i-u the next table . 


Table No. 236, — Bistrihiiiion of the trade according to ports in, 1913-14 
o/nd 1922-23 contrasted. 


Ports 

i 

1913-: 

14 

]92i 

>-23 

Quantity 

Percentage 

Quantity j 

Percentage 


CHvts. 


Cwts. 


Tuticorin . . 

28,000 

35 

30.000 ! 

44. 

Cocanada . . . . 

32,114 

40 

3 <,120 

41 

.Calicut . . . , 

14,801 

19 

0,500 

S 

Ciiciiin 

4,894 

0 

5,910 


Total 

79,818 

100 

! 82,r)iiO 

1(!0 
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At Tuticorin tlie fibre is geaerallj sliipped in pressed bales of 300 lbs, 
netfc. but bundles of one and two cwts. are not uncomnion. At Coeaiiada 
the weiglit of the pressed bale is 280 lbs. nett and on tlie Main bar coast, 
the ordinary unit of sMpineiit is tbe pressed bale of 3 cwts. nett. The 
unit of sale at Cocliin and Tuticorin is the cwt.jbut sales are made in 
Coeaiiada by the candy o’f 600 lbs. 


CANDLES. 

Candles are manufactured either of stearine, or, of paraffin wax vcith 
an admixture of stearine as at Syriain near Rangoon. In the latter caser 
the purified wax is melted and run direct to the 
Production. mixing tubs where a percentage of stearine, 

which is generally small, though in some makes as much as 50 per cent 
by volume, is added to increase the rigidity of the candle and to impart 
a skin which it would not otherwise possess on leaving the moulds. The' 
wax is then poured into rows of blocl^tin moulds and supplied with wicks ^ 
an average machine being capable of turning out 360 candles every 
fifteen minutes. Stearine candles are manufactured in Calcutta, Madras,. 
Mysore and Bilimora (Baroda State) but the industry has not yet attained 
any considerable dimensions in any of these centres, as the table below 
shewing exports of all kinds of candles represents chiefly candles from 
Burma. 


Table No. 237. — Quantity mid mine of exports of candles yrom India 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. * 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 . 






Lbs. 

S, 395,078 

£ 

157,890 

191S-19 . 






9,787,492 

203,648, 

1910-20 . 






11,478,055 1 

i 237,017 

1920-21 . 






5,647,919 

! 112,644 

l‘>21-22 . 






6,054,434 

i 119,963 

1922-23 . 






5,085,547 

98,935 


95 per cent of the exports go direct from Rangoon though latterly larger 
despatches have been made from Bombay. The principal destination 
are China, Ceylon, New Zealand, United Kingdom, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Sales of paraffin wax candles are usually made per case of 25 
packets for the Calcutta market and of 30 packets for the hbidras, B()m] 3 ay 
auddvarachi markets, the weight of a packet varying with the weight 
of the single candle, Bor foreign markets packings are scarcely stand- 
ardised yet. 
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DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Senna. 

Tlie senna of tlie Britisli PJiarmacoj^oeia is derived from the leaves 
of cai^sia angusiifolia and the chief source of supply outside the Sudaii 
is the Tinneveily district of the Madras Presidency. 

The plant is cultivated on special plots of land. No estimate of tlic 
area under cultivation, however, can be made but it has been stated 
that on dry land 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden lands under 
wells as much as 1,400 lbs. may be obtained. Plucking cominences 
generally 60 days after sowing, the leaves being stripped from the stalks, 
and if tlie flower buds are nipped oS a heavier flush of leaves follows. 
After jiicking, the leaves are dried in the shade for a week or ten days 
and the senna is then ready for sale. Between the cultivator and the 
shipper is the inevitable middleman who mixes the leaves and bags them 
before ■Selling to the exporter whp has therefore to re-sort according to 
size and quality before baling. The usual season for collection runs 
from June to December. 

The volume and value of the exports of senna in 1913-14 and since 
1918-19 are shewn in the next table. Short shipments in the last two 
years of the war largely account for the exceptional quantity ex- 
ported in 1919-20. 

Table No. 238. — Quantities^ and values of exports of semia in 1913-li 
^ and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

■ 

Value. 


• Cvts. 

t 

1913-14 . 

26,4o0 

26, 425 

l‘JS.S-19 . . . . .... 

11,990 

' 17,043 

1919-20 . • 

51,933 1 

120,871 

1920-21 

32,SS9 j 

80,203 


41,717 

04,703 

1922-23 

32,771 

• 46,845 


Indian senna has a good reputation for quality and price. In jtre- 
war times the principal customers for senna were tlie United Kingdom. 

, , , , the United States of America. Gerntany ;ind 

Umiofsale,„d.kipme,.. jg22_2g cduef r«'ii.i(.nt;s IVCI'C 

the United States taking 66 per cent of the total exports, Fi'ance ta.king 
12 per cent, the United Kingdom 6 per cent, and Chirmany -1 jier 
cent. 99 per cent of the exports of senna go from Tuticorin, tJio tmit of 
sale at the port being the candy of 600 lbs. and that of shipment, bfilc;-- 
of 2i to 2f cwts. aeci . 

Y 2 
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Mux Vomica. 


Nax A'omiea, which is comiuercially important as the source of tlie 
aiioi..loid.s strychnine and hriicine, is the name given to the seeds of a 
deciduous tree widely distyibnted over India known as strychuos mix 
vomim. The fruits are collected between November and Ja,miary 
and the seeds taken out and dried in the siin, the busy season for export 
on tlie W est Coa,st running- from February to the middle of May. Ship- 
ments are chiefly from Cochin, Madras, Cocanada, Bombay and Calcutta. 
Figures for the foreign trade from 1913-14 are given in tlie following 
table. 


Table No. 239 . — Exports ojnux vomica from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

• 

Vfilue. 

Average 
value 
pc« CAVt, 





Cwts. 

£ 

£ .9. 

1913-14 . 




46,149 

17,366 

0 8 

1014-15 . 




33,161 

14,556 

0 8 

1915-1 () . 




59,22.5 

30,760' 

0 10 

1916-1.7 . 




56,148 

31,137 

, 0 10 

1917-18 . 




40,180 

■ .25,112 

; 0 12 

1918-19 . 




62,158 

.57,603 

[ 0 IS 

1919-20 . 




64,462 

05,692 

I 1 0 

1920-21 . 




if Ml 

118,221 

1 13 

1921-22 . 




47.].«9 

88,464 

, 1 17 

1922-23 . 




33,066 

37,250 

^ 1 3 








# 


The chief countries participating in the trade in pre-war times 
were the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Holland and France, 
and in 1922-23 the United States of America (57 per cent), Belgium 
(13 per cent), the United Kingdom (11 per cent), Germany (10 per cent) 
and Netherlands (7 per cent). Practically all the Cocanada output went 
to New York. ‘ Fair general average of season, Europe cleaning ’ is 
the iisiial quality exported. 

In Madras and Cocanada mix vomica is exjiorted in bag*: containing 
182 and 104 lbs, while on the Malabar coast the unit is a 140 lb. bag. 

, Calcutta ships in 4 cwt. packets and Bombay 

Uni. oJ sale .nd shipment. 

of sale in Bombay is the candy of 823 lbs., in Calcutta the bazaar maund 
and in the South the candy of 500 lbs. or 000 lbs. generally, garbled or 
nugarblcd. 


Cinchona. 

All the varieties of cinchona from which the commercial barks of 
Go-day are obtained are represented in India, namely, cinchona ledgeriana 
(yellow bark), cinchona siwcirubra (red l)a.rk) 
reaan pro uciion. cinchona officinalis (pale bark) and 

hybrids therefrom. The plantations were first started in 1802 at the 
initiative of the Government from seed introduced from South America, 
but since then private efiorts on the part .of tea and coffee planters have 
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been responsible for some part of the increased production raid conse- 
quent fall ill price. The price of quinine which was Es. 20 (£l-6-S) 
an ounce in 1878 had falleii to Es. 12 (16 shillings) per lb, in J8ii0, and 
practically similar conditions prevailing in Java have hejjt the price at 
that level or lower ever since. The main areas in British India to Avbjch. 
cultivntion is noAv confined are the Nilgiri Hills, Coimbatore and Tinne- 
velly in the Madras Presidency and the Darjeeling district of Eengaly 
the acreage in the two presidencies in 1913-1-1- being 2,-152 and2.2(.(), 
respectively. The corresponding figures for 1921-22 were 3, -1 10 and 
3,100 acres. There is also a small area of 13 acres devoted to the plant 
in Mysore. Cinchona ledgeriana is the species mainly cultivated in Bengal, 
while officinalis is more frequently grown in Southern India. The wlnh.. 
of the cinchona plantations in Northern India belong to Gover3m:en\_ 
while in Southern India all but 800 acres are in piivato on norship. 

The plant is generally raised from seeds and infi-equeiitly from cut- 
tings a*r layewng. The first crop is usually obtained between the third 
. and fifth year after planting by thinning out 

Method of marketing, plantation, when about 25 per cent of 

the trees are uprooted and barked. Proper bark harvesting however 
does not begin until at least ten years after planting. 

Harvesting is conducted in one of two ways, either by (1) lopping off 
branches or uprooting trees, and removing the bark from root-stem and 
branches, or by (2) coppiyng.' 

The bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Goveirnment. The chief products of the two Goveimment factories at 
Nediiva^ttam near Ootacamund in the Nilgiris, and at Mungpoo in the 
Darjeeling district are sulphate of quinine, and cinchona febidfuge. 
These factories meet to some extent the large internal demand for 
quinine from malarial stricken areas in India.. Sulphate of quinine 
manufactured in India is now on sale at "Post Offices all over the 
country. In Southern India it is sold in the form of powder in packets, 
while in Northern India it is distributed in tablet form, containing 20 
four-grain tablets put up in small glass tubes. 

Extension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to make 
the British Empire independent of JaA^a and other foivigii sources of 
supply, and an officer aaus placed on special duty a feAv yea is a»o io 
tour all over India and sugge.st suitable localities for new plamtadioms. 

Exports of the bark which are confined to the. Lhiilcd Ivingd(.m 
averaged about 600,000 lbs. annually Amliied at £.10,000 hefoi'o the 
AA^ar. Bengal has no exportaldc surplus and 
-xports. shipments are from Soutlicair India, 

the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (65 per cent), Calicut { J.1 
per cent) and Cochin(. 4 per cent). Exports, chiefly in the foiau of ))a.,rk, 
are sold at a price calculated on the percentage of quinine sirljlnde 
contained in each lb., the unit; being 1 per cent. Bhipjmmt is usiudly 
made in bales of 2 caaT-s. from Tuticorin and of 250 to JUjO rb*u fisan 
Calicut. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 and again in 1922-23 nearly nil the 
bark Horn private estates AA’^as taken over by the IVi'adras G(>vernni(‘nt 
for quinine extraction at Neduvattam. 
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Table Xo. 240. — Exports of cinchona harTc from British India in 1913-14 
and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. : , 

Quantity. 

Value. 






Lbs. 

£ 






605,102 

8,289 

191S-19 . 





27,4GS 

700 

1919-20 . 





198,606 

5.503 

3920-21 . 




, 

328,172 

12,785 

3921-22 . 





233,185 

6,957 

1922-23 . 




. 

16,090 

652 


Imports into India are chiefly in the form of quinine and its salts. 
TLe total quantity in 1922-23 amounted to 79,906 lbs. in addition to 
299 lbs. of bark. Though a good deal came 
imports. from the United Kingdom and the United States 

of America, the countries of manufactiire, the country of origin bf most 
of these imports was undoubtedly Java. 

SUGAR. 

India was probably the original home of sugarcane and the area 
under sugar is larger than in any country in the world. But the average 
yield per acre is so low, and the demand from a 
Pro ucaon. population that is largely vegetarian so great 

that the country depends to an increasing extent upon imports^of cheap 

foreign sugar, which are subject to an import duty of 25 per cent. 

India’s apathy in fact has proved Java’s opportunity. Uhtii ®! 906-07 
the majority of these imports were of German and Austrian beet 
sugar ; but, though the world prices for sugar continued to be regulated 
until the outbreak of war by the price of 88 per cent Hamburg, cane 
sugar gradually secured -the bulk of the Indian trade and imports of 
sugar into India in 1913-14 were almost entirely from Java and 
Mauritius, the figures being 670,330 tons from Java and 142,395 tons 
from Mauritius out of a total of 899,370 tons. The area under sug^r 
in India in that year was only 2,636,900 acres repi^esenting a 
decline of 8 per cent on the totals for 1890-91, but the large purchases 
by the United Kingdom of Mauritius and Java sugar and the apprehended 
shortage of foreign supplies and rise in values while war lasted made 
Ciiltivation more remunerative and in 1918-19 a recovery had been made 
to the acreage of thirty years ago and the area under sugar was 2,901,000 
acres. In 1922-23 the area was 2,740,000 acres, and the estimated area 
for 1923-24, 2,882,000 acres. 

India’s production of gur (unrefined sugar), including palm sugar, 
in tbe season 1921-22 amounted to 2,532,600 tons, which became avail- 
^ . able for consumption in 1922-23. In addition 

pnsamphon. to tbis, Some thirty- one modern refineries 

prodaced 77,600 tons of refined sugar, and another 40,000 tons, it is cab 
culatecT, were manufactured by indigeuous processes. To supplement 
these altogether inadequate supplies no less than 442,400 tons were 
imported, chiefly from Java, the total arrivals of beet sugar amounting 
to no more than 16,000 tons. 


Ee-exports of foreign refined sugar by sea anioiinted to 62,960 tons, 
and of indigenous manufactures 456 tons. There were also 3,500 tons 
of unrefined Indian sugar exported by sea, and by land 6,608 tons of 
refined. Tlie position as regards refined sugar is summarized in the 
following table.*^ 

Table No. 241. — Estimated consumption of refined sugar in India in 
1922-23. 


Stocks as on 1st April 1922 . 

Pi'oduction in India . . 

Imports by .sea . . 

Imports by land . . . 


Tons, 

94,000 

117,600 

442,400 


Total 

1 654,002 

Deihict — 

P»®-export|, by sea of foreign sugar . 
Exports by land of refined sugar ^ . 
Exports by sea of Indian sugar . 

Stocks as on 1st Aj)ril 1923 . 


62,962 

6,668 

456 

68,500 


Total 

138,586 

Balance available for consumption 


515,400 

in round figures. 


The exports of Indian sugar are chiefly in the form of crude molasses 
or gur for# which there was formeily a conside]-a.))le dema.iid from 
Ceylon, anti the Straits Settlements and Fiji for the Indian po];)iilation 
there who prefer this adulterated product to 
Esporis, commercial sugar. The trade i in the hinds 

of Indian merchants and the principal ports of export an Yiz i„ ipil im 
Cooanada. Tnticorin and Bombay. The unit of sale m Bomb ij m the 
cwt. In Cocanada and Vizagapatam sales are nlade on the c ndj of 
500 lbs. and in Tuticorin on the tidam of 20-| lbs., \ Jnlc shipment is 
usually effected from South Indian ports in bags of 1-| or 2 ewts. nett. 

T)f the reduced shipments in 1922-23, 60,000 tons were from Madras 
Xiorts, chiefi}'k to Ceylon and ifrabia, including over 30,000 tons of pal- 
myra (palm) jaggery. 

Table No. 2-12. — Exports of sugar, quantity and value, in 1913-14 and 
during the last five years. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

^ ■■ 

1913-14 

191,930 

91,64.9 

lOLs-in 

241 ,033 

32:1.24.’'. 

19m-20 

328,980 


1920-21 . . . . . . . 

4.1.3,320 ' 

036, rv,'!?. 

1921-22 . . . . . ... 

12.4,020 

165,779 

3922-23 . . . ... 

70,.t20 ; 

69,(72:5 


* Fi'rtc Roviow oX the Sugar Trade in India in 1922-23 by Wynne Sajn'r, Socretury, 
Sugar Bureau. 
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GUTS AND CASINGS 


Though ;t liaf? to contend with many difficultits the Indian expert 
trocle ill giife and casings is of some importance. Tlie rorni aoiiupi 
is-, generally speaking, coniined to tlio viscera ol' 
Production. cattle, while the viscera of sheep and goats are 

called tlioiigli the guts of certain sheep are sold srdted as casings, as, 
for example, those of the fat tailed Delhi rams. Tlicre is little or no 
internal demand for casings hut it has been calculated, tlnit tlic average 
exports do not represent more than the viscera of one million animals ; 
while from 10 to 12 million cattle hides, raw or partially tiUiiiod, are 
annually exported. The chief reason for this difference is the di.fhciilty 
of working up in the tropics a market for viscera except in cities of 
considerable size where the meat trade is centred in slaiigliter houses. 
Beparis may profitably collect the hides of single animals from village 
butchers or even the hides of cattle which have died a^nalnril deatli, 
but deteriorations&ts .in very cpiickly if casings are not treated im- 
mediately after the animad is disembowelled. Climatic conditions for a 
great part of the year also alfect casings more prejudicia.lly tiia.ii liides. 
In view of all these considerations it is doubtful wlietlier tJio volii.me of 
trade is capable of much expansion thongli considerable im]rro\'ements 
might be effected in the metliods of marketing. Casings are exported 
either dried or wet salted, hnt on account of the bigher iVeiglit charged 
the bulk of the shipments are dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct from the slaughter houses and 
treated without delay on adjacent premises. After tire fat- .has been 
carefully cut off they are turned inside out, 
Preparation for market, gcraped clean with a wooden scraper and well 
washed. One of the open ends is then tied and each gut is blown, and 
when the other end has been tied is sun-dried. Wlien dry they are de- 
flated, bound up in bundles of 100 Jdafters^' or 200 yards, packed in cr.ses 
and pressed. A half case usually contains about 10,000 yards and a full 
case about 20,000 yards. The process is the same in the case of salted 
casings up to the point of inflation : in lieu of inflation the casings Ti,re 
sorted and packed in casks known as tierces in brine. Tlie ctu^ks generally 
used in India are about 40 gallons in capacity and 2J- to 3 tierces go 
to the ton. Before packing, dry casings are sorted according to tlie 
measurement in millimetres of half the circumference, wliile in tlie case 
of spited casings the diameter is measured. 


, . . Five dift'erent varieties of casings are recog- 

Trade v.neE..s. nised, namely- 

( 1 ) Bminers, the main gut 20 or 30 yards long in whorls open at both 

ends ; 

(2) MklcUes, a straight gut with a maximum length, of about 4 }'ards 

open at both ends ; 

(3) Bungs, a curved gut with a maximum length of about one yard 

with a bulbous closed end. The bung skin from wliicls gold 
beaters’ skin is obtained is a tissue which is removable from 
either side of this bulbous end ; 

* One litafkr — 1‘80 metres or roughly 2 yp. icla. 
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(-1) Bladders used cliiefly to cover clieese ; and 
(5) Throats (known in England as ivcasands) about one to tlirec' 
feet in length. < 

Tlio preparation of bladders is impossible during the rains and they 
are f?,t other times particularly subject to djJinage from insects. 

In tlie following table are shewn the exports of casings from Calcutta 
to each foreign country from 1919-20 onwards. Previous to March 1917 
no separate figures for casings were maintained,. 

ports oi casings. ludia.li casiugs have a fair reputation in the 

world’s market but were not considered in pre-war days so good as tlio.sc 
from Southern Eiissia, 


Table 1To. 24S). —Quantity mid value of casings exported from Calcutta 
front 1919-20 onivards. 


Covaitires. 

1019-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity! 

1 

Value 

Quantit} 

Value 

Quantityj Value] 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. ! 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cv.'ts. £ ■ 
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S22 

511 

1,010 

290 5S3- 

Gen'iiiiny 



29 1 




91 i 26S 

United Kingdom . 

9 

ioo 


.. 

1 

37 


Eriuicc . . 

45(5 

2.537 

047 j 


119 

751. 

■401 ' Ciios. 

Spain .... 

333 

4,767 

458 



4,702 

r.S7 ' 4,907 

Swiizerland . 



OS 

■2l'.9 1 




Unltod States of America 

■■ 0 

‘ioo 

! 

•• i 




TOT.4,Ii 

807 1 

7,.5p4 

1,5(!3 1 

10,014 i 

910 

"^500 

1,30 9 10,241 


Iiidian^sheep and goat guts are generally of inferior quality. They 
are usnaliy dried, packed in bundles of one or two lbs. each and shipped 
in cases containing from ICO to 2C0 lbs. No- 
standard size is recognised : they are sorted 
according to colour and are shipped both, split and unsplit. 

In the table below are shewn the exports of guts from Calcutta to each 
■ foreign country from April 1919 to March 1923. 

Exports of guts. 


iThe total for 1919-20 was swelled by unusually large clearancef 
shipments of very inferior quality to Japan. The price per cent of 
guts, vhich was in the neighbourhood of £5 during the war, has now risen 
to over £20 per cwt. 

Table No, 2-14. — Quantity and vcdue of exports of guts from Calcutta 
from 1919-20 onuxirds. 


CoiintrieB. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-2S 

192 

2-23 

Italy . 

Germany 

Spain . . 

Belgium , 

United Kingdom 
France . 
Switzcrl.'uul , 
.Tapau . 


Cwts. 

"go 

"is 

507 

14 

1,180 

£ 

‘soo 

"78 

1,100 

74 

473 

Cwts. 

’isi 

23 

is 

03 

£ 

2,9S9 

122 

00 

902 

Cwts. 

1 

27 
IIS 

28 

1 

90 

£ 

3 

713 

1,873 

150 

71 

. 1,736 

Cwts. 

215 

126 

6 

1 28 

' 44 

4.5?!4 

“’*34 

440 

1 ,0!.S 

[ TOT.4X, 

■ 

1,334 j 2,523 

285 

4,073 

271 

4,552 

421 

* 9,435 


The principal centres in the export trade are Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 
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TURPENTINE. 


The t.Lirpcntine iudustiy in. India had only just passed the experimental 
stage ^vhen war broke out, and the reduction in direct imports of Ameri- 
can turpentine and md the United Kingdom 
Centres o£ industry. gave it an impetus which, it is hoped, will ha,ve 
lasting results. Even now the distillation of crude resin derived from 
']}inu& longifolia, which abounds in the Himalayas, is confined 
to two factories owned by Government, one at Jallo in the Punjab and 
the other at Bareilly in the United Provinces, the factory at Bhowaii 
having been closed. That there is an enormous scope for the develop- 
ment of the industry is evidenced by the estimated area under piiius 
longifolia under Government-owmed forests which is put at about 400,000 
acres, while the acreage under Indian States can be scarcely less. Other 
species of resin-yielding pines are also available in the Himalayas, in 
the Assam Hills and in Burma, and there is no reason w^y the ultimate 
animal production of Indian turpentine should not exceed 14 million 
gallons and of rosin (colophony) 400,000 cwts. The present output at 
Jallo is about 19,000 cwts. of rosin and 70,000 gallons of turpentine, 
which represents almost the maximum capacity of the factory, while 
the capacity of the new factory at Bareilly will be 88,000 cwts. 
of crude oleo-resin, yielding 59,000 cwts. ol rosin and 240,000 gallons of 
turpentine. The tapping season for the pines extends from March to 
November, the yield being about a cwb. oir crude resin per acre which 
yields at Jallo 70 per cent by weight of rosin and 3 gallons of turpentine 
oil. The chief constituents of resin are rosin and turpentine-’oil, which 
must be separated from each other by steam distillation. Turpentine 
is sold in three qualities through agents at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
working on a commission basis. There is a large demand for turpentine 
in the patent varnish trades and also in medicine, while rosin is used for 
shellac adulteration, in 'paper mills, soap factories and in the production 
of cheap varnishes. * 

The following table shews the production of rosin and turpeuaine 
Production. . in India from 1911-12 onwards. ^ 


Table No. 245 . — Quantity of rosin and iuriientine produced in India 
from 1911-12, 




Year. 




llosiii. 

Turpentine. 

lflll-12 . 






Cwts. 

9,040 

GalloT'is. 

27.756 

1912-13 . 






20,544 

60,249 

1913-U . 






20,152 

58,803 

1914-15 . 






24,878 

78,489 

1915-lG . 






34,640 ! 

111.835 

1916-17 . 






43,732 

125,()63 

1917 -rs . 






44,771 i 

136,052 

153,857 

1918-19 . 






47,993 ; 

1919-20 . 






46,853 1 

148,680 

1920-21 . 






1 , . ' ■ 64,642 

157, .788 

1921-22 . 





. , 

i . . ■67,435 1 

' 163,151 




In ] 907-08, 7G,!525 cwts. of rosin were imported : nnd in 1917-18 
31,100 cwt.s, et'piivalcnt to about two-thirds of the Indian output in 
„ . those twelve months. The imports in 1922-23 

tar^Sne.” aggregated 19,903 cwts. only, and the volume 

of exports was remarkably heavy, amounting to 
3i,55G cwts. -rs compared with an average of 3,000 cwts. in the jwevions 
quimjuenniuin. In J 907-08, 333,500 gallons of turpentine , were im- 
ported a,nd in 1913-11, 193,937. In 1915-16 and 191G-17, the figures 
•were 8G,700 aud 80,000 respectively which is considerably less than the 
Indian output, and in 1917-18 under 50,000. The figure for 191S-19 
•was 05.000 gallons and for 1922-23, 90,000 gallons. 


' PEARLS. ■ 

The oidy pca;*l and cliank fisheiges of any importance in India are 
in the extreme south and in the Mergui archipelago. No pearl fishery 
has been conducted in the Gulf of Manaar since 1908, but everytliing 
points to a siu'cessful fishery being held in 1925 or 192G. The conch 
or chanlc shells (imbinella {)i]-um) which are obtainable in the Banmad 
and Tiinnwelly districts of the Madras Presidency go chiefly to Bengal 
to bo tnade into bracelets, armlets and charms, the headquai'ters of 
the indusi.ry being Dacca. The impo]-ts of pearls, chiefly from the 
Bahrein islands and Maskafi, ifito Boml)a,y exceed £500,000 annually. 
They cscajK'Tl separate registration until 1922-23 as they are usually 
despat che(.i*r>y insured letter mail. The aggrt'.gate value of pearls unset 
imported in 1922-23 Avas £640,000. Exports of pearls were absolutely 
prohibited for financial reasons in 1918 ; but this embargo •\uas lifted 
within a few months of the armistice. The value of pearls exported 
from Bombay in a good year may exceed £1,000,000. There is a brisk, 
if not very valuable, trade in Mergui in mother-of-pearl and mussel 
shells, the value of which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 -was £7,000 and £10,000, 
respc<iiiv(.'ly, while the total value of pearls which passed through the 
Custom House at Mergui between the years 1912-13 and 1916-17 exceeded 
£17.900. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

India was known to the Romans for its beryls, and in later times 
the diamond mines of Golconda (Hyderabad) are believed to Isave 
]n'odnced the Koh-i-noor, but latterly the only precious stojies mined 
■in any quantity have been rubies, sappahires and spinels at Mogok in 
Burma. The output of these mines in 1922 was valued a.t over 
£46,000, iiK'ludiug one 23 carat ruby. The smaller and inferior stones 
are generally sold locally 'while the larger and better aj-e desj>a1clu>d 
to Loudon. The ])igeon blood ruby of Mogok is considered suptnior 
to any other in the world. There are some aepuamariues foT'iiid in 8ind 
.and the Punjab, sapphires in Kashmir, and jadeitc (for which tlierc 
was formerly a good market in China) in Burma. 
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PART IX 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coinage. 

The units of lD.diaii coinage are the pie, the pice (three pies), the anna 
of four pice a..nd the rupee of sixteen annas. When the exchange 
value of the rupee is one shilling and four pence, the anna, corresponds 
exactly to the English penny. The weight and finejiess of silver coins 
and the weight of the cupro-nichel and bronze coins minted are 
shewn in the table below. 


Table No. 246.~T/ic weight and fineness of silver. Giqwo-nickel and bronze 
coins minted in India. 


SlT,?OT COISS, ^ 

CUfEO-XICKEL COIXS, 

BROJTZTI COINf;. 

I)eno Elina Won. 

Bine 

silver. 

Grains. 

Alloy. 

Grains. 

Stand- 

fird 

weight. 

Grains. 

t 

Uenoniin'iilon. 

Stanil.ard 

weight. 

Grains. 

Donomin'^tinn. 

Standard 

iveight. 

Grains. 

EupfiP- . . 
Hali-nipec 
Quarter-rupee or 
four-anna piece. 
Eighth of a rupee 
or 2-anna piece. 

105 

S2-J 

20 ij- 1 
■| 

15 

It 

IS 1 

ISO 

00 

<15 

22^ 

S anna coin . 

4 „ „ . 

1 » » ” 

120 

105 

00 

60 j 

1 

Pice . 

Half-ploo 

Pie . 

75 

sn 

25 


The fonr-anna and one-anna nickel coins have scoliopped edge® 
with 8 and 12 scollops, respectively. The two-anna nickel is a square 
coin with rounded corners^ The silver rupee and the^ 8-anna nickel 
coin are being gradually withdrawn from circulation and. no more of 
these coins will be minted. 

One Imndred thousand rupees are known as a laMi of rupees and a 
hundred lakhs as a cfofc. 

By Act 22 of 1899 gold coins, sovereigns and half sovereigns were 
legal tender on payment of account at Rs. 15 for each sovereign, but 
as the result of the recommendations of the Babington Smith Committee 
this ratio was in 1920 reduced to Es. 10. Since 1893 the Indian mints 
have been closed to um’estricted coinage for the public. The btancli 
of the Eoyal Mint established at Bombay in 1918 for the coinage of 
sovereigns was closed down in April 1919, Prior to the opening of this 
branch of the Royal Mint a number of 15 rupee gold nioJmrs (originally 
a Moghal Coin) were minted at Bombay, the weight and fineness of 
these being the same as of sovereigns. 

The denominations of currency notes in circulation are Rs. i. 2-J- 
5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 andlO, 000. 
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Weights and Measures. 
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Weigiits unci measures iu India varj not only from district to district 
but uJso for different comniodities witliin the same district, and tliougli 
tlie raihvavv'^ have given a lead to the adoption of a uniform system, 
t]i.G‘ec)iintry is so vast that the differences are likely to persist for many 
yoii/rs to come. I'lio principal units in all the scales of weights ;i,re the 
musind, seer c,]id flic, tola, and the standard weights for each, of these a, re 
yii-28 lbs., 2-()57 lbs. a,ud 180 grains troy. The tola is the same weiglit 
a,s the rupee. In juldition to these weights, there is the viss of ;h(i0 lbs. or 
LiO tolii,s and the candy of 500 to 840 lbs. It is not necttssaiy for the pur- 
poses of this volume to detail any variatioms of the weight of the mauiid, 
except those which enter into the export trade. It will be suflicient to say 
that in any joarticular city there are probably as many different maunds 
as there are articles to w'eigh. The only varieties which need be considered 
in connection with the foreign trade are the Bengal or railway maiind 
already specified, *the factory maund of 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 drs,, the 
Bombay maimd of 28 lbs. and the Madras maund of 25 lbs, In 
October 1913 the Government of India appointed a Committee to incpiire 
into the whole question, and their majority report, which was pr-eseuted 
in tb.e following year, recommended the extension of the railway system 
based on tlie 180 grains tola, while the minority report advocated the 
■adoption o:i: the metric system. The views of the Ihovincial Governments 
on these reports were obtainec^ and the Government of India in their 
Resolution dated the 3rd January 1922 declared themselves in favour 
of the ult}ims|te adoption in India, excludiug Burma, of a uniform system 
of weights teased on the scale now in use on the Railways. It has been 
•decided that no new measures prescribing all-India measures of weight 
■or capacity should be introduced at present lutt that the Local Govern- 
ments should take such executive action as they can to educ^ite public 
opinion in favour of the standard maund, and seer. • 

111 tlie table below an attempt has been made to present witliin a 
small compass the priucipal weights and measures employed in the 
Iiidii* export trade. 


Table Ko. ! 

2 17 . — Princqjal weights and measures in use in the export 
trade. 

Xair, 

e ol unit. 

British Impevial V alue. 

C'uminoditiuH, 

G 

Tula. 

Seer ( Standard ( 
or Indian). 
Seer (J.^'actory) 

rEJiEKAt. 

i'V Pail way 

180 grains troy. 

2-057 lbs. f 

1 Ib. ] U-o oz. 


Maund (Stand 
Iluihvayor.! 
Jiaund ( Eac'tnr 

!.ii'd ni' 40 scciw 
ndian). ; 

8-(:lU]bs. 

■82 lbs. 4 oz. 9 dr, 

74 lbs. 10 oz. U dr, ! 




Table Ko. 247 . — PHncifol loeiglits mid measures in use in the exjmt 
trade—contd. 


Name of unit. 

British Imperial Value. 

Commodities. 


Local Vamations. 




Galciitla. 





. .80 

tolas 

2-053 lbs. 


Bazaar Mauud . ^ . 


82 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. 



Bombaj/. 




Seer . 

. , . 27 

tolas 40 

lli oz. 



grams. 




. .40 

seers 

2S lbs. (1 cyd.) 


Maund (Surti) 


39-2 lbs. (also 29-4, 38-2G 

Cardamoms. 



r 

and 41-06) 

11 Ibombay maund8=:30S 

^Coriander seed. 




lbs. 

20 Bombay maunds= 

Groundnut, sesame. 




560 Iba. 

castorseed, tobacco 
( unmanufactured) . 




21 Bombay iiiaunda= 588 

Eaw wool, turmeric,. 




lbs. 

pepper, chillies. 




224 Bombay mauuds—' 

Mustard seed. 

Candy 


• 1 

630 lbs. 

25 Bombaymaunds— 700 

Myrobalans. 




lbs. 




27 Bombaymaunds =756 

Wheat, barley, jmvar, 




lbs. 

bajra, gram. 




28 Bombay maunds= 7 84 

Raw -cotton, pulse. 




lbs. 

cotto'n seed. 




294 1 Bombay maunds= 

Nus vomica. 




823 lbs. 



Karachi. 




Seer . 

. so 

tolas 

2-05 lbs. 

28 lbs. ... 

Hides, raw. 



s 

82-?-* lbs. 

Oilseeds. 

Maimd 


. j 

84 lb.?. 

Wool. 




86-40 ... 

Bone manures. 

Candy 



8 Mannds=666 lbs. (of 

Rice, bai'ley, sesame. 

Madras. 


82 lbs.) 

wheat. “ 


Maimd 



25 lbs. 

luuigo. 

Candy 



500 lbs. 

Raw cotton. 

Candy (Dutch) . 


672 lbs. . . . 

Copra. 


Ttiticorin, 

r 

. -i 

141bs. , . 

Groundnut cake. 

Tulam 


15 lbs. . . . 

Chillies. 



1 

201 lbs. . . 

Sugar. 

ilauud 



261fas. 

Coffee. 

Candy 

Negcipaiam. 


500 lbs. 

Raw cotton. 

1 Chillies, ginger, etc. 

Seer , 

. . . 24 tolas or 

9|- oz. 


8 

palams 


Cocanada. 



Maiind 



25 lbs. 

Turmeric. 

Candy 



600 lbs. . 

Raw cotton. 


Cuddalore. 




Candy (French) . 


530 lbs. . . . 

Groundnut. 


* In practice the fraction is often neglected. 
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Ports, articles and 
destination.s. 

1014 


191S. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


& s. 

d. 

£ s. (1. 

£ S. tl. 


d. 

£ 8. 

1 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. a. 

Calcutta. 









* 1 



(d) 

(f/) 

. (f/) 


(?) 


(?) 

(?) 

Linseed to London or 

0 17 

6 

8 15 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 

0 

2 5 

0 

2 0 0 

1 15 0 

Liverpool. [Juno] i 








Ton to London j 

(«) 



(/) 

(!7) 


(?) 


(?) 


1 15 

0 

6 5 0 

6 0 0 

7 11 


2 15 

f) 

.2 7 

[AUgUrt] 



(per ton of 







Jute to Loudon ' 

(!>) 


■10 c. ft.) 

(ff) 

(?) 


(?) 


(?) 

(?) 

2 3 

9 

20 0 0 

7 10 0 

8 0 

0, 

2 15 

0 

1 i.2 8 

1 17 6 

[October] 










L'omhay. 











Cotton to Liverpool 

0 15 

6 

10 5 0 

10 15 0 

•1 10 

0 

1 3 5 

0 

0 17 e 


[January] 










Seeds to Loii'lon [Do- 

0 17 

6 

Ko guota- 

4 5 0 

2 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

! 1 4 0 

10 0 

0 .'ml;ic'r] 



tiou. 







K arachi. 











Wheat to Liverpool 

0 12 

6 

12 10 0 

4 1 0 0 

4 0 

0 

1 2 

c 

1 0 19 f. 

1 8 3 

[May] 










Miuiras. 



(0 






i 


Hides and Sldnsto 

2 S 

0 

S 5 0 

7 15 0 

6 15 

0 

4 10 

0 

2 15 0 

2 15 0 

Loudon. [October] 










, Groundnuts to AI.‘ir> , 

1 7 

e : 

Ko ship- 

7’o !jiiota-j 

8 3 

0 

S 5 

0 

1 0 0 

1 12 6 

seiiles. [January] 



ment. 

tion. 







Banyooii. 



(e) 

m 






N 

Rice to London 

1 1 

0 

8 5 0 

3 15 0 j 

10 0 

0 

1 15 

0 

15 0 

1 10^0 

[February] | 


-- 

1 

1 





■ i 



(ff) Subject to a rebate of 5 shillings. 

{?j) Inclusive of 25 per cent surtax. 

(e) Tjinned hides per ton of 40 c.ft., shipped on behalf of War Ofiice. 

(rf) Rate fixed by Mluistry of Shipping as only GovornmentshipiijeutsallovoHi. 

(e) Controlled rate for Government purchases only. 

(/) Less 5 per cent. 

(v) Subject to a rebate of 10 per cent not exceeding 3s. per ton. 

(Ii) Special rate for the wheat conuuissiou. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Tonnage Schedules eor Steamers. 


For the ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi. 



1 CALCUTTA, 

« ! 

BOMBAY. 

MADKAS. ; 

KAllAClll. 

Ximi- of th 

article. 

Uer ton nett. 

■ Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Aloos . 


In keg.Ti, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 
In cases, 60 c. ft. ■; 

In kegs, 40 c. ft. 

Alum 


In^jags, 10 ewt. 

20 cwt. # 1 

In *(ag,s, 10 cwt. 

Auisoftl • 

. . . In bags, S ewt. 


1 


Aiuiotto 


In C/,S, 40 e. ft. 

I 

In 0/.8, 40e.ft. 

Apparo! 


40 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

Do. 

Arrowroot . 


In CV.S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, 50 e. ft. 

Do. 

AssaffletifUi . 

. . 1 .. 

In CVS, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 
In cases, 60 c.ft 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Bajreo , . 

• 

In 1.>ags, 18 cwt. 


In liags, IS cwt. 

Barilla 


10 cwt. ® 


16 cwt. 

Bailv . 

Bavli'V . 

BeaiK . 

. . . 20 cwt. 

Tn^aags, 15 cwt. 

In bags, and 
bundles, 8 cwt, 

Ilf bags, 15 OTt. 

Bei'swax 

. . . 20 cwt. 

In CV.S. 40 c. ft. 

20 cwt. 

In bag.s, 40 c. ft. 

Brtrliuits . 

. . . 20 ewt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

IS cwt. 

In bags, 13 ewt. 

Blackwood . 


In straiglit 

square logs, 

40 c. ft. 


In straight 

square logs 

40 c. ft. 



Otherwise, 16 
cwt. 


Otlierwlsi,^ 16 

cwt. 

Bontaueal, etc. 

. . .20 cwt. 

area.t and dust, 
20 cwt. 

20 cwt. r 

Meal and dust 
:20 cwt.' 



i Meal in bags (in 

1 accordance witV 
i the average 

quality of 

i -which a stand- 
1 ard is prii- 
stuved by the 
Chamber), 20 
cwt. 


Crushed in bags 
as per stand- 
ards kept by 
the Chamber, 
(Note 4 on p. 
349), 17 cwt., 
15 cwt. and 
18 cwt. 

'Bjuci 

. C r u -s h e d 
20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at 
steamer’s Of 
tioiv). 

Crushed in bags 
as per the 
C h a in b e r 
1- standard. 

A 11 cwt. 

Bone Sinews, in 
bales, 50 c. ft. 

Loose, 8 cw't. 

(See note 4 on 
p. 349.) 



B 14 cwt. 





G 17 cwt. 





! (See note 2 on 
1 p. 349.) 




3^8 



TonnactE Schedules eor Steamers — contd. 


IS^ame of tho articli;. 


BOMBAr. I MADliAS. 


tou uctt',. 


In cm, -10 ft. Ill bags ilo 
la bags, Its eivt.! In C.m, DD c 


.11 bags, 

pro.ssid, 10 cwt. 
(Sen note 2 on 
p. 349.) 


iivt In cm, 40 c. ft. 
■fb. ,tu bags, If) ewt. 


i lu bags 

■pressed ; (Sei 
note 4 on p 
349), 10 owt. 


ISrimstone. . 

Bri-vtie.; 

Bulfalo boms (Sec horas) 
.BiiHiou 

Canvplior . . 


I In bundles, i 
i (i civt. j 


' All vuhfcm. i At per cent. i Admloreni. 

■ ! 

! In CIS, Ml c. ft' In C/S, 40 e. ft. i In C/S, iW e. 


Canes or raHans (See also I Itattaiis for i In 
Ibittans). D . diinii a g e. I.-J 

20 ewfc. or 50 I 
■ oit. (at stea- j 
mar’s option); 


Carbonate oi Potash 
Cardamoms 


Hold Caumpore 
description and 
luixture con- 
taining luoie 
than 2 jier ccnt 
of such. Ill civt. 
Other .sorts not 
contiiiniiig inorel 
than 2 per cent 
of hold Ofiwn- 
por<i diwcription! 
13 c.wt.(12 cwtsj 
witii oft’ect from 
lat Oct. ’24. 

S cwt. 


In 


bimdli.s. 


i! cwt. 

.4t per cent. 

In C/S, to c. ft. 


In casis, .lu I 
In bag 10 ( 



Tonsage Schedules eor Steamek^— 


' '' 


_ IIOMIIAV. 

M All H AS. ; 

K \ it \( ii 1 . 

Kaiiift 01' tlic ■ iuiiiole. 






.'I’l* toil nett. 

I'm' toil. 1 

I’er f.iiti nett, i 

Per ton. 

CliilUw . . 

(llry) ill lings, 
or ' fiuiiiiics, 

H mvt. 


In l;i!i,i!s. 12 I'Wt. 

It'. I'lli.biUii,! 

.14 ..-wt, i 


Cliiiuu'oot . . • • 


In C/S, 10 ft. 

111 liu;c, !i ent. j 

ill t /S, 10 c. 11. 




ill case ,, bo c. It .! 


Cliiretta ... 

In l.iimili‘,s, 
.OOe.ft. 

. .. 

In bnlea, .'.0 e. fl .! 


CliroiDO ore. . . 

‘.10 owii. 




Cigars . . ... 


to c. ft. 

in:> c. it. i 

40 e. ft. 

Ciimaiiion . , . . 


Ill ^VS, 40 c. ft. 

- # 

Ill df.S, 10 f. ft. 

Cliiviis . • ' • 

in bags, S f.wt. 

ill C.'S, 40 1*. i'i. 

in biiiS, .s mvl. , 

Ill <.'/S, 40 e, ft. 


Ill 1'i'iSf‘H, .HiO 

e. It. 

jii lags or I'rii- 
‘/Ah, S .-.wt. 

In .'iini-., bO e.i'i. 

In bjigs or' tfa- 
zit:, S cwt, 

* • * * . 

•j;o ctvt, 


20 .'V,!. 

20 e\vt. 

: Coijhliwf'l • I. • 

r.O e. ft. 


btl e. It, 


Coeoa*. ' ■ • . ■ • ■ ' 


ill lags, l(! I'Wt, 

1 III t.ag;, Ilf ewt. 

, Coemuit. oU (Set! oil). . , 


n ew!. 9 

.. 

Ifcwt, 

' CjOMiIus IinlienH . 


111 biigti, IS cwt. 


1^1 iiags, ,10 cWf'., 





■ m . ' 


fn lags, 

IS owt. 

1 

Ill c/.s, 10 I'.J't. 

Ill or ira- 

ziis, 14 mvt. 

111 i.ia;',', IS cwt, 

hi IV CV.L, 

, in (7S, 40 c. it,. 

Ui bag-, or ii'.t- 
zil'i, 12, cwt. 

.Coir ; . ' , . 

J'lt (IlioIJs, 

10 (!\Vt.. 

In Jiitii'.s, -1(1 t'.ft. 

V.'ini ;iioi libi’c. 
in bale;, btl 
li. ft. 

In lful.,'s, 4<.) c. i'(.. 



Ill liiiiKlIi'ii or 
lo0.'O', T) (!\vt. 

Ill binnlle,-: iul.l 
.limlh, 10 ewt. 

In bundles or 
loo !■, b e^t. 

OoirroiK! . . 


Ill .“Oils, In c. ft.' 

■ , # 

Ill coils, 40 0. 
it. 

Coke 

'2o i;wt. 




ColoejoUl .... 


Ill C.'S, 40 i;. ft. 


In lV;;i, 40e. ft. 

Colombo rout 


In bugs, owt, 


In Inigs, S cwt. 

Copper ore . . . . 

‘20 cwt. 


V . 


(.'oprii- or eoeoiiiit koniel 

12 ewfc. 

In .robbiiiB, 

S mvt. 

In bags, 32 cwi.- 

Ill nibbinB, 

8 cwt. 



Cut eoprn. in 
bag:, 10 r.wti. 


(Alt, in bas-;, 

13 cwt. 

Copra eake or i.'oeomit. eiikti . 

20 cwt. 




Ooral ... . ■ ■ . ■ . . 


K-oiigli (not HpiJ- 
iiiiiiwi) in bags 
lOtiwt. 

1- ' ■ 

Jioiigli (not spi>. 
einien) in liag«, 

; 10 cwt."' , 

Coi'iiu.^ler seed. . 

32 mvt. 


[.20'.uwt,' . . 


Coraiuium uro . , ' , 

20 cwt. 


j 20 cwt. 





IIOMIJ.VV. 


MAOlt 


.NuniK of the 



. 



1 ’(.'!■ (.till lliil.fc. 

I.’fr ton. 

■ . 

I'cr ton Ml 

liilinti .... 

Tilt 0. ft.. 

n rialis, m i 

III iiali'-i, .".(1 

'ill tmi-ici'tl . , . , 

(■1 liVl. 

i;t .•wt. 

(.Soil iioto :! on 
p. ;!l!(.) 

;i(i I'tt l.. 

m 

■oiiiiii ill Jin’a 



.■ill 1'. f(. 

.'iittoii pii‘i:‘e-Koo(Irt 



,'.0 c. ft. 

f'ow auli Goat Hair 



In Iilllns. ."jO 

,'tKVri(!:S • •' • 

liiO invt:.. 

Ij^i (V8, 40 0. ft. 

In to i-wt. 

id l!\Vl . 

'umniliHoi'il . * . 

8 cw!.. 

In 10 r. ft. 

In Irwii, 11 I’wis. 
wit.li ('tfiM'i.froin 
Istiirl.-J.t.) 


•uicli .... 

In 

18..tVf. 

'"o <• fi 

I'jci'ii (1 lii 11 n 

1 :;<) lovl. 

Amt I'uniluiT 

(li-i r.i ,)Ji|ionii‘iG 

ill liiii-ss or 
liii .lvi't. . , nn- 

si'ir'.Vfiil, l:ifvv|.. 

In liiWs, IT 

Gyii tuirKviil •liu.-kiti'cs, rolls, 


1,0 n. ft. 

(Sfi‘ noil’ It on 
r.Ut.l 




Wi'f. 2ti (ivvfc. 

Wi’t, If! rwt , 



r»ry. Ki tnvf . 

i)i;,. Ill owl, 


Ifivtillvl .... 


i 

flO*i’Wt, 

Dhiili 

l-iO I'WI . 1 

GruMUf’tl in ItaiiM, 

1 7 I'Wt. 

*40 fWt. 

I.tr.a«tTii'st bluinl . . , 

. i 

In C'S. 40 0. ft. 



i 

.Siniai’f. ami 

1-1 t r a i « l i I: , 
to i;. ft. 

(1 1, h !■ r vv 1 M f, 
to rwfc. 


HU'iiliaiilr.' tfi'tli 

1 

In (08. 40 f, ft. 

fn IniiiilliM, 

14 f’wt. 

Loo.sf'. lit f'Wt. 

in (VS, .'lO 

.I'limicl I'Oi’iI 

i ■ 

10 owt. 


li'l'llUkl’l'olv (>[l't,hil‘ Mcl’ll) 


17 invt. 

SlO l.’Wt . 

l'■illrl‘s, ail , , 

ft. 


I'alinyra 
in ball'.! ; 

In ' 1. allot.- 




Tonnage Schedules for Steamers 



OAl/:UTT.\. 

B.oatriAY. 

MADl.'.A.S. 

K m; chi. 

Niinic itf ill.' avt 'u'Iii, 

I'lT iiUl Mdt.. 

I’ci'ion. i 

1*1 V Imi net( . 

!’( r tun. 

l-’i-'hiuiuvs or Iviniiilik^s , 


r. 

■ ■ ■' " i 

Ill ('.'H, 40 i‘, ft. 

Flour . . . • • 


In bags, IS cwt. 


IH ewt, 



AliddllngB or 

sharps jn bags, 
12 cwt. 


.MidillingM or 

sharp;, in bags 

12 e,wl„ 

Furiiitiirc . • • 


40 0. ft. 

j 

•Id e. ft. 

Galinpials . . 


10 cwt. 

i 

10 ewt. 

Gulls . . . . 


Til bags, 1.3 cwt. 

' 1 

In hags, 111 f'lvt. 

Garlic or miioiiH 

I2cwt, 

In r/S, 40 e. ft. 

■ 

0 1 

In 4(1 e.ft. 

Ghre (gh!) . . 




In dnidais or 
eiislis. 40 e, II. 

Ginger . . . 

Ift cwt. 

Dry 111 ('.'S, 

40 c. ft. 

In Iiav'.; 12 cui. , 

Drv ill c.'fl, 

, 40 e. ft, 



Iiry in bags, 
10 cwt. 

Til G.S, ,50 e, ff. 

lire in luigs, 
i Iti ewt. 

Gram . . » . 1 

2n cwt.. 

In iiiigs, 17 cwt. 

*20 ewt. 

' 17 cwt. 

iJvcundunts . . . 

" 

1 Shelled. Cl cwrt. 
(14 cwts. with 
effect from Ist 
Oct. ‘24.) 


' Shelled, 11! e«f , 

1 * 

1 * 



n n s ff e n c d. 
(» cwt. 

.ICemels and I’u- 
slielled, 20 CHt. 

: if n s*li e 1 1 e d 
[ 0 cwt, 

GuniH. .... 

In CVS, 

r.o c. It.. 

(If all kinds in 
(V.S, 411 c. f(., 

Ill (7l4 TiO p.n. 

i (If all kinds in 
, C.'K, 4(1 e. t(., 



Gum olihauitm 
In hags, l;t cw(.. 
(jiim {Persian) 
ill douhlc 

hiiKs and Gum 
(.4.ral»ic) in 

(lonblc imgs, 17 
cwt. 

ill hags, 20 ewt. 

! (Hihanom in 

))a!.'s, Cl ewt. 

Ganja. .... 

5(1 f. ft. 


,-.0 e. ft. 


Gmuiy liiWs and gunny doth . 

G u n lU c P, 
.50 c. ft. or 
2(1 cwt. gross 
(at .steamer’s 
option). 


In ha'os, ,'10 e. ft, 


Hemp - . . . 

In bales, 

50 0. ft. 

, In screwee 

hales, 40 c, ft. 

1 In hales, .50 e. ft 

.; In screwed 

i hales, 40 c.f(. 



Loose or in 
h undies, 

5 cwt. 


Loose or in 
i ho n d 1 (■ S, 

} .5 ewt. 

I-Tiiles and Shins (Sec also 
SMns). 

In bal«,es, 

,5(1 c. ft. 

, Hides and skin: 
in screwisl 

hales, 40 e, ft. 

s iride.s, .no e. ft. 
tanned and dri'. 

In screivetl 

1 hales, hides unit 

1 skins, 40 e. ft. 

- 


Hides and skins 
loose and in 
small bundles , 
40 e. ft. 


i Hides and skins 
; loose and in 
small hiindles, 

1 40 e. ft . 

Hide cuttings 

In balas, 

50 0, ft. 

■■ 

50 e. ft. 

. . . 



Tonnagei Schedules pok STBAMERS—ri mid. 



(ULcirri'.A, 

.IMKMIl.AY. 

MAHIt.A.S. 

KAIIACflt. 

.N.'tuif tn <lii' uHirlr. 

I’(ir ton niitit. 

Hov ton. 

Her ton ind t. 

I’crl.on. 

floiilft, huri^ 

IIOOI'M, I'OW 

and hvili'alo, 
Horiw and 
Horn tiiw, 
loOHO, 20 owt. 

ifoniH. buffalo 
and otnv, looso, 
W owt. 

Hoofs, iiorns 

shavini's ami 
tips, 2t) fn't. 

Horns, bnlfaio 
and cow, loose 

Hi PU't. 


Hit, to 

iu iia«s 

or tiimdlos, 

Homs, diicr, 

Itiose, 0 owt. 

Horns, iiow, 

bnlfaio anil 

(leer, 20 cwt. 

Horns, din;!" 

loo.sp, 0 p.wt. 


HorijN, door, 
in iMdtB 

or bundles, 
50 e. ft. 

Horn tijiH, of 
any kind, 

ISowt. 


Horn tiim of any 
kind and Hoofs, 

13 pwt. 

Buifalo bonis 

in bundlw, 

0 ewt,. 

HurtalJ {OriJimpiit) 


In cm, 40 (3. ft.. 


Ill cm, 40 c. ft. 

India Kiihlii r . 

Knbbcr, in 
C/r!, 5(1 «n ft. 


IiiCiS.oO P. ft. 
.Surap in bugs, 
20 cwt. 


.... 

.50 ft.. 

In ( 7S, 40 p. ft. 

50 P. ft. 

In 40 P. ' 

Iron (Snt> JilntalH) . 


Old, 20fwt. 


Hid or Kcrnp,, 

20 pwt. 

.Tttckwood (Sec Tlniltcr) 


Kails, 20 i!Wt. 

10 tt. ft. 


Hr , steel rails, 

20 PWt, 

40 p. ft. 

Manilla (Si'c Hajimccd). 





.luispivy . " . 


* .... 


18 pwt. 



In liiij's, IM t’W't. 


In tiags, 18 PWt. 

. .... 

' r.oo. It. 


i .50 P.Jt. 


Kn]iok . • . > 

Kiiliok !<(red. 

K!i(U'!1‘1HUI1 .... 

I 50 c. ft . 

1 14 mvt. 



10 nvt. 

l-ac: ... 

: Hulton, sot'll, 
stioU and 

■ s h t‘ 1 1 a t!, 
i in bafts. 

! 10 (!\vt. 

Tain dvo in Hindis 
or t'/S, 40 (M't. 

t'akp lap ill 
bags, It! pwt. 

1 Hap dyp in sbcl 1 
or H/S, 40 V. ft. 


1 Hutton, Hotnl, 

1 stick and 

j s h 0 11 a 0, 


Lati ilyp, .50 p.l't 

. I.ac (seed) iti 
bags, Hi trwt. 


, 5(1 0. ft.' 





! Kiri lao or 
' lao mogo, 

' ill baiia, 

1 20 (nvt. 


Sfi'd lap in ('/; 
50 p. ft. 



1 L.a(' tlyo, in 

I (tas(“s, 50 P. fi 


Si'i'd lap iu bags 
10 Pwt. 



i 

1 


SlodlllP in C/.S 
50 p. ft. 





Sln-Ilap in liags 
10 pvvt. 



1^. ^ ^ 


fitipk lap i 
C/S. .50 p. ft. 

0, 




Stick lac i 
iiags, 10 cwt. 

ml .... 





SoriEDlTLES FOR BTEAMEJiii -Cmiil 



OAW.MJT'.rA, 

i{(:iAtirvv. 1 

iVIAIHlAS. 1 

KAii\i:HI. 

Sanuvftf ilii' ui'tifslii. 

fei; (All IK I t.. 

I'l-r tdii. 1 

I’er i nn . | 

per tnu. 

lAUS(Voich) . • 


ill ilS owl.. 

irilstied in Via-ts. 
r; ewt, 

...i. i 

in li.iOs. lA<<v.fc. 

r:i‘iiuAifO in iniM.i, 

Liirtl . • > ' * 

20 owt.. 


50 (<, ft. . . ; 


Lc*atUf-'r • . , • ' « 

tu mwea 

or liales, 

50 R. ft. 


lul.ale\;.0 e. ft., 


Lftiit-ilH • / • 

20 cvvt. 


.... 1 

20 ewt. 

IjiiiafiOil • « • 

MilCtJ . • • * 

20 cwt. 

la Hi cwt. 

■In C/Sf 40 0. ft. 

•2flRVVt. . , { 

ill lift ''i- W i 

in ill ewt. 

in to e. It. 

Machinery . . 



10 eui.orftito. ft. 
(at Steiuner'ii 
Opitt'll. ; 


Mtiajiusltn . . 



ill Imliv nr ba''.', ’ 
20 e\V( . 


MttlKn . . * • • 

20Rvvt. ■ . 

in hags, 1ft RWt. 


ti, b,4..i. r.' I V t. 

MiuigniicHO . . • • 

20 Rwt. 

• 



Metalt (Bet! Irnu sc|tarate) . 



20 cwt. . 


Metliie (i'mJi’ I’l'lUt- 

{jl'coU). 


• 


' 

■Mica (Bee Tate) . 





MolaamM . * • • 

20 Rwt. gro^n • 


20evvt, . 


MoUier o£ pearl . 

In t;tagp 

or capeK, 

20 cwt. gro.-is. 

til f‘/S, to {'. f(,. 

til iwgs, 1ft ovvt. 

j In liags, 2ft fivt, 
j lni‘iie.4t«,2ft ewt. 

liit/.B. liie. t'i. 

i i 11 liag;, 1ft ewi. 

[ , 

JMotor car .... 



.".ft R. fl . . 

« 

Mowra . . . . 

Seed, 20 RWi>. 

I;'lawer.s, IB ewl. 

Sood iu I tags, 
lit owt. 

20 ewt. . 

I’lnwer.., IB ewt. 

SiM-.f in tiarf... 
10 ewt. 

Mutter . . . 

i (Dhul). 



i .... 

18 e.wt. 

Miinjeet; . . . . 

(Dye). 

l)ve, in oases, 
50 e.ft. 

Or MadtlRr root 
in tySvOr Inilw, 
40 R. ft. 

.5ft (!. ft. 

Ur Madiler rout, 
ill ( 7s or l.alir., 
«oe.ft. 



Or Madder root 
iu bundles 

or bags.Bewt. 


Ur .Miuider n.ot 
in Iniiidhs or 
lings, 8 cnvfc 

■ Itek . 


In <•!/«, 4ft r*. ft, 


In C/S, 40e„ft, 

Moaur' •: .. 

(Dhal). 


Iu bags, 20 Rwt. 
(19 cwt. witl 
effect from Isi 
Oct. -24). 


In lings, 20 ewt. 

Muytardpoert . , . 

, 20 cwt. 

16 owt. 

20 ewt. 

10 ewt. 



CAi.^’rTTA. 1 

1 

Uil.Mll.VV. 

' .M.ii'tlivs. 

If SIIAt 

HIM' of tin? 

Pill- t:.:m mill. | 

I'l-i: ton. } 

, JN'f ton M!;l t.. i 

Pci* |.l 


1 

U I n lit* 1 11' cnis-i 

llflj, 0(1 CWl. ! 

, 111 l.iai.'::, l;i l.'Wt.j 

fit cwt. with! 
nll'iii't I’l’orn .Im, i 
Ont. '041. I 

0(1 cwt. 

I II liicx-, 1 



t'fiitiliini in lias'fj 
llmvt. 'I 





tSi‘1' nolo 2 on 1 
intilO). 1 





PiAVill'f, Jo OWt. I 



‘fSti . , ' . ♦ 

iid cwt. 

14 ewi. ; 1 

2t)<avl-. ' 

i i cwt. 

^ > . . . i 

In C'/S, of) (\ it 

■!n».'ii-(s. 40 c.ft,! 

fa ca.c-j. -r.O c.. it.j 

la P/S, ji 

laiit’a ' . % . ! 

Sfcil, US cwt. 

fii 40 c. 

20 cwt. 1 

Ju ("l*.c.-.. 

1 

■ 1 


hi liai'<. IM cwt. 1 


Ill liagM, 


iiiinvt. 

■ j 

20 cwl,. 1 


>i'i' ( 111‘imui. till and 

Mi-sci‘ti Di! ^-fiuiral'c). j 

In C/S, i-. ft, 

j cii,4k'’Vto!‘. n,."' 

1 n 1 y.S, 21) ■ cwl . 
Ill* ,‘.0 c.^l'I. (at: 

Of aay 

cases, -It 

I 


1 

lion. 



In . Of 

tj r n 111 

1 

la ca.k... 2nc\vi.. 
I*:.'.! at iai, dii 


<» 1 

Kssi'iitial, (I'i 




[ (‘uki- ctiMtiU'.'M’cii ! 

fii'jiiimff). 1 

1 

mil (i^cc Knm). 

’.ft) fWl. 

( til calwc imwilci*. 
10 owt. 

! (Mlciikc, inacluni' 
|ii'i'ssi‘il, Hat. 

■ i-’vccnt ciirouut. 

1 17 fwt. 

Oilcake, ciico. 
tml; (iiiiichiiic 
lirc^iicii. Hat) 

1 of all uliaiicti], 
J.'icvvl:. 

Oilcakivin piccct 
(m it c li i 11 1* 
pi’cvcil), 12 i;vvt. 

Oilcake of all 
kinds fhaiitl or 
linllock 5U*cs» 
siHl), 12 cwt. 

1 Pooii.if, 20 (nvi, 

j * 

1 ■ 

Ollcak- ) 
or luo 
Inot!*). 

i (S.'ii (iaiMc). 

Pi'f i*hi*sl;. 

Per clicsi. 

i 

, tvn.ii.*'.t 

it ali tlosi'-rijifinns 



1 20 cwt. . 

i Loii,.e or 

1 20 cwl , 


U’l i:;wt. 

Ill hat!;- , i;’ fwi:. 

,lii hiKC-, 20 cwl. 

in liaa;-*. 

ra lllii-i' 1'Si‘t! iviir anil 

M .)f all Mui'Is). 

owl;. 

(17 owt. wltli 
otfcci from ht 
Utd. ’24). 

1 

! 

1 20 rwt. 

White, 


Irftnii, la cwfc. 

In i»iig;s. l;! cwt. 

fa Itaj4-, 10 cal . 

la ha-.;. 


Bluok. 14, t'wt. 







Tonnage Schedgles foe Stemiers—coM 




P,0>riiAY. 1 

MAIM5AS. 

■IvAPAdlTl. 

,\atnr. <vf tin? JiTtit’lP. 

P(r*ion nett. 

J’erton. 

Per ton rieft. 

Per ton, 

I'iji iron and !'!« licad. . 

tut ewt. 

.... ■ 1 



I'lrnfiiito . . . . 


12 ewt. 


.2 ewe. 

I'laiAs and dmls . . 



50 c. It. 


.... 


In togs, 16 ewt. 


In bags, 10 ewt. 

Pollards . , . . 


In togs, 10 ewt. 



Poonac (See oil seed calses 
also). 

Poppyseed . . 

20 ewt. 

In Pags (14 ewt.) 
14 ewt. 

(13 (wt. With 
idff'ctfrom 1st 
Oet, ’24). 

20 ewt. 

20 ewt. 

Ill doiiltle Paga 
(d^ ewt.), 18 

In single Inigs 
dj ewt,), 14 
ewt. 



In doulik' Pngs 
di ewt.), 18 
ewt. 


In doiiidn bags 
(I'i ewt.), 14 

ewt. ' ' 



In single Pags 
(ij ewt.), I'lsewt. 


in PagR, (IJ ewt.) 
14 ewt. 



In dcniple Inigs 
di ewt.), 14 
ewt^ 


* 

Pails, Iron or steel (.See Iron). 





Papes fed .... 

20 cwt. 

10 ewt. 

20 ewt, 

Papfsewl, Blto. 
.1 anil 111 aiwl 

otln^r kinds, 

10 ewt. 

Pattaiie (See fanes also) , 

For dunnage. 

2() ewt. or 
.jO e. ft. (at 
steamer’s op^ 
tloii). 

Tn PundP's, 

13 ewt. 

20 ewt. 

In bundles, 

18 ewt. 



Uronnrt, 13 ewt. 


Urotmd, 18 ewt. 

Pedwood , , . 

(Dye). 

Pot dunnage, 
20 ewt. or 
.'.0 c. ft. (at 
Bteainer’s 
option.) 

18 ewt. 

T’or dmmage, 
20 ewt. 

18 ewt. 

liliea .... 



In Pales, .50 e.i't, 


Pliubarl) .... 


In <VS, 40 c. ft. 


In cases, 40 e, it. 

Piee . , 

20 ewt. 

In Pags, I'd ervt. 

In Pags, 2(1 ewt. 

In Pans, is ewt. 

i,(.).iiig (See Cojr, cte.). 

Pope iji ('Oils 
or itnmlles, 
50 c. ft. 


In Coils, .''lU e. ft. 


PuMier (^cie Indian Pnldier) 

Jam 



In casks, 20 
ewt. 




1 (’AI^OUTTA. 

ROM 15, AY. ! 

.M tDRAS. 

K.ARACIH 

A'lkitit! <ii t ho artiolo. 

,l'i*r tiiu iif-tt. 

Per ton. 1 

pr-r ton nett. 

Per i on. 

SiitllmviT .... .lOo.tt. 

111 r/S, ine.ft. 

20 ewt. 

Ill I’/S, 40 e. ii 


In serewetl 

Imles. -in e. ft. 


III sefewe 

hales, 40 e. fi 


In hap. 8 (‘.wt. 

** 

III hags, 8 eWl 

Sui!kiw« r M'lU (Kiinii) . • •••• 

.Seed in lan*. 
13 fiwt. 


13 cut. 


InCVS.AOc.ft. 

TnC/8..->0e. it. 
Ill hags, 20 ewt. 

In c/s, 40 e. fl 

Sal auinutiuae . . . In I'fiRs 

«r 1 :k«(‘S, 

20 owt. (iroijs. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


qu C/S. 40C!.fl 

•Ri 

In hifp, l.'i cwt. 


In hap, I.'"! owl 

Suit , ... . aO e.wt. 

28 Tudiati nula. 
ofsaiihH. 

20 cwt. 

28 Indian mdi 
of 82f Ihs. 

HiillHsh . . • • • • • • 



14 e.wt. 

Salt-pi t IV .... ao rwfi. 

20 ewt. 

20 ewt. 

20 ewt. 

SaiithilwwHl . . ■ • ■ • ■ • 

0 ewt. 


IT invt. 


Roots aiitl 

ehipH, 7 eivt. 



Sapiuiwktful . . • ■ li'nr ilitnnagc.'*' 

/Hvfl. an <•>' 

0 i'Wt.. 



* <tpth;)!l). j 




.Sl-ulillp wu\ . . . 

' la t'/H, 40 e.ft. 


In V./H, 40 h. f' 

Sfitrm , Ill lnUcH, 

5(tc.n. ■ 

In hugSs .I ewt. 

In hales, r»i» e. ft. 

In hap, .*> ew' 


hi hales, 40 e. ft. 

' T... 

In hales, 40 e. P 

Sharks atnl Jin* . • • • ■ . ■ 


10 invt. 


ShollM. ^ . . . . 

' Kough in hags, 
lOewt. 

In hivs's, 20 ewt. 

lUnigli in Itagi 
10 ewt. 

Silk , , , . .1 Itaw in Iialc.s, 

• Id tnvt. 

Ill nasi'H 

or hales, 

riOo. it. 

1 la httlee, Bewt. 

ilii C/B, 40 c. ft. 

i 

Haw ill hales, 
r.o e. it. 

I’ieoe gimils anil 

1 wasp', ii(! c. it. 

Ill hale'-', 8 »nvi 

In C/S, 40 e. i 

Waste, Ml e. it. 
<! has a HI, 
.".0 e, ft. 

1 



Piece K o 0 d s, 
All vihimm or 
r»() os. ft. (at 
Kteswiier’s op- 
tion). 




.'-jivi-r, -lucie anil or vahiahle Ad vidoreiii 
can-'o. 


tUl lut'in-m. 


;-i1;i oil .. eeii (.See Kape'-eeil). . 

■ 



sSsiii- (Ste Hiile,.') . . Ill ettshs, 20 

ewt, irross. 

lu hales, 

fiO c it. 


T«, lined and dr.v 
,'•»!> 0. ft. 

Wet salted fiml 
j'tekled in 

Taniii',1 ..kins 
Pi‘e..m.d liah 
40 e. ft. 



I’oNNAQE Schedules for Steamers— coji/ri 



{;:.A:r,UT!'i"i\\. | 

ii iMIitr. 

11 Vi >i! VS. 

K.'.n.vi'in. 

Kiinio of ( hi! artifili'. . . ■ 

(.011 lietl.. j 

I'l l- i on. 

I'lT Ion liel 

I'itU.!), 

Soat) . . . • 

(n iilW!,.s 

;i.y cwii. 

lui: K..l(ic.(i. 

Cijiuitry, In (;/s, 
;.(( c. ft . 

In C to (Ml, 


I,U case.:, 

tJO 0. ft. 




Sugar (See Jaggery). 

d(i ewt, 

In double baes, 
l'.> cwt. 

Jiii'lodiiig iliig- 
gery, in ba''.-. 
20 cwli. 

In icc;-, lit cwt:. 

TalO' , • ' • . . 

In cases, 20 ' 
owt, gross. 

lOewt. 

Slica Talc and 
s]ilittingri. in 
ca.srs 50 e. ft. 

16 owl:,. 

Tallow . 

In C/S or casks, 
20 cwt. gross. 

40 c.ft. 

iMica wast e, iu 
bags, 20 cwt. 

40 c. ft-,. 

Tamarinl . 

In ca.s(‘s ' 

or casks, 20 : 
ervt. gross. ; 

liV'wt. 

1 n cas.c.s * and 
ca.sks, or Imn- 
dies 20 cwt. 

15 ewt. 

Tapioca .... 

Tea . . ■ . . 

50 c, ft. 

In e h e .s t s, 
40 c. ft:.. 

.50 c. ft,. 

.50 C. ft. 

In file.-!.-, 

•1.0 e. ft. 


Waste, as 

broken stow- 
age, 10 cwt. 




TilBcerl or tiuigelly . . 

20 cwt. 

1.5 cwt. 

(14 cwt.c with 
clliict from 1st 
<»e,t. '24). 

‘20 cwt. 

36 cwt, . 

‘Teak (Soo Ximlier). . . 


Square planta 
and poon, 

4.0 c. R. 


Teak scpiart- 

pliiuks and 

; poon, 'lu 0. It. 

Timber (See aFo Teak uml 
Jack wood sepatale). 

50 e. ft. 


20 cwt., nr 50 
c.f t. (at Htca* 
incr’s option). 

r 

'Tobacco .... 

Ill b a 1 0 R 

Ill bahis, 40 c. ft. 

Ill It .ales, 50 0. ft. 

1 la ImkN, to e.ft. 


or etts i*.s , 

50 c.ft. 




'Tortoise .sliells (Sec sUells), , 


In clu»t:s, 40 0. ft 

In caso,«, 50 e. It 

'.In ohest'i, 40 o. ft. 

Turmeric 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 11 cwt. 

In hags, 1() owt. 

; la bags, 11 ewt. 

Tuteuague .... 


16 cwt. 


1 10 ewt. 

Twine . . . . 

in ease s, 
50c.ft^ 




Unrated wood . . . 


31 cwt. 


I 11 cwt. 

Wax . 

20 cwt. 




Weed .seed . . . . 


In bags, 10 cwt. 
(ll cwts. with 
etfectfrom 1st 
Oct. ‘24). 



'WTnvngliutis Crriifc eiiuts) ■ . 


13 cwt. 


13 cwt. . 

Wlicili; . . , - . 

20 cwt; 

18 cwt. . 


IS cwt. 

Wines and spirits . , 


In cask.s and in 
C/S, 40 0. ft. 


In casks and 
cases, 40 c. ft. 
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To.S'NAGE Sc’HKDULKS for HtEAMEHS- ■ VOih‘hL 



1 MAi.i'(".n'A. 

lUfAMiAY. 


•M'Mih't.s. 

1 IviHAl'HI. 

.\;iiiie m Mm artieie. 


■ - 



1' '■ 


1 I'er toil iietj . 



, I'er ton Iiefcis 

i Per ion. 

W.dfhim . . . . 

j "U I'Wt. 

1 




vimd . . . . 

.Ml it. 

1 III IS r II w 1 

hah-K, in e. it 

1 .1 

1 In tuvle.-, iill ft. 

in aereweii huie, 
4(1 e, tii. 

WooHcfl euMiiig:; . 



i 

.hOe, ft. 


/idi'.uy , . . . 


i J.0 i,'W(. 


# 

Mi ewt. 

\ii oMiei' ioliei,. . md unnim ra’ 

j 511 e. ft. or i*i) 
c-wt. Kroirs, 

! at HteiiiiierS 

lipiion. 

! 


Sill e.wti., or iiii e. 

ft, iitwteJt«iei''a 
Ojitlon. 



Nn'i;; !, C^ileutt:l ; --if#) iiinl wUrii ili;c<'>.SiiH‘.v, vvtii-'hJucnt sj-nil l.i' iiiu.ld (iv iLc. ivi ii'Ml 

'll Ciiiiiiiicvcc. I.ii" .MfiiHiiivr-i' fni'jiiu-tiui ut, in iU'ciirdaisw vvilli tiicii- riili-s, mu’l thdr ccUi- 
ti rdiiiil I;!.’ liii'U, iiiiil in'ii'jif. f-lwH i)i‘ ii» tKicttnliiiivii tiirri-wivli. 

t/.) ildii'l-. m iH' ciif'Cri to ni: i-alciilid.i'i* lit. grus,-. weight wJn ii luiyiii:,; ii’irilil hy weight 

rin- I' V.n ' ill aii Wi-ii'ht * -hiili ht! inuli'S'.ittiml tn ini.Miit Mic fuiicn'ing !U't!fIi'“i i,iiilv ; tiiigur. 

; nit. pctri', rice, wiieat. gnut', (tlmii, iiuil jieiiN. 

M'Ti'! Bouihjijf - • 

.sV((/, , ,\i .1 “t iii i'itl mi’.'tiiii; nf (iie iUiinlaiy t'limiil.i'r oi ('iii.mn i'i i‘ tidii mi .liiiv t.i..*;!-, 

'i'll.' 'riiiil Hi.- 'l'oi!iiiU':i! .^l•iltl■ Inr .•■l.iiuiiiTi he mi the iia-i". o* 

•in r'lhii' ii I't to ilii’ 'mi, hill ill II" laMi In l•^.ll■l■^l *Jil I'WN. il' iMi -wi ifrlit 

/.‘r.j ti'-. I’lir ,m iiif I'ui' gi>iiiiiin'i> mily. Ill cii-'i. iii' di iHv.ri i iin-tit I’itlii r .'liiii!,! j- m' •.! iiuiii r 

iit.r. I i:uii‘ ' iii'.r,' hv Ml' « 'lia.inh.-i' wiiii'li mill 11 liny rii'idc iia pi'i- aiamlitrd.i itili’imi di.'dc ")■ otlii'ruihc 
Iti,it t Hi - iiltt ial iiiii 111' I’UI II I'tii 1 1 III ill i III- >.iiii|i!euiriit.i mm hein;- (niuli tl I'l.v j.idili.'iil imt wit ii tin* 

■.I ,. .Ill i.'i 111'- I'a l '.iitr. .in\i ,\ iVi' ol’ I! '. ,'!li Mtiiiil hi- paid on .'.iiliiiii-.iiii) nf ilt|. i.iii,)., 

hiilil. I'l'i '.-,1 d In till i " hi- llurli'l'Mliitrl r.a Jilil l•''tt. I liau ,► IliaiUld - pd' its It.,-., ) lu U |.,II> nl' .|;d 

I /f ei ih »‘llii- folI'iH iiit; lii'Miliil loll uim adiipii il nf- IJn- iitiiiiii'l |•llll^l| ii.i'i i iiej nii i.tli Mnr.'ii 
I'll'! ; I'hat tiiittum iid hi* inr tin' I'tr-.ilil i.ldiUii! I'rniii llii' ( lian.lur; ‘ Imiiiiiu'r r rale, iiliii ililil ■ 

Mil-, ii,|}> I'.tlimi ?!e 'iviii etiirt tn in the itiippli'niiiii. miw Inini; piluti-d tin' iiiihJii'idinu Hltfi llti’ repiin. 
im' tlm pad • 

' '/.'of/d'i'if/ /I'fi'^f Mil Hint ui'ti l' (■■( \lilil I’.mH tim l'nl!oivliie. tni'iiitda -.tiiill he ii’i ie'iu/'eM lor 
II, r I'iileiilaiimi "( Mil’ I'ldileiil eniili'Ut;. ft' i‘Viindni'iil pnel.iii’M, ri-,, |.!ieM|uaie nl lie- diaiiieicr In- fiuiU- 
p.'!.''! lull) Uie Jei,"Mi null niie-iliMi dmliii'ii'd I'roui tin- innduet ( Itfiolwt iou, dated Pdtli .t),in-li IlMilh, 
tiiifitiiuiini'i.- M Mu- iuiiiiia} Ui lie nil iiiietiui! iie!d tia -Ith.MiU'eh tt'iiDlt wa- m olved fluif- 
lim tiiiiiiiiiti; i'l the iii’iH enudied in.s inhal.iu ill ih - t 'iiii.'iiherV tiuuiu-se a-ule he lummleil tii I'l’UiS n-, 
teilivW ’; (ii,i ill tnnS-liut.u tn lliilli-'-i). 

Nil'll'. :i, Si.Mii'.'iit' •yviu ii e;n';.',ii i., iueu«,in'eil prior tonhipiueuf , ciilTijiere ehiiutil 1 e lead -fnr inmu-tu'- 
lu.*, null tUi h {II III luiji hoop on Mu niu Idi ol till p.ietiiM liiuUd In l.iloiiui, indiMt out na Mm 
ntherf-ide. thill' iliehl.s I llnuld he given iiiid tukell ulfeTIilitnelj'. ',1'lie t'illlilere i-hiniUi l.e luill nil Mu: 
jinekttge to he uieii- lived and Mm tMidiiig arui pre.-t ed lii-'liMy, i.r., Miihotil iirjiu,; jmi e, agidu’-f tin eidti 
td' iiiiiiiijiiaeliagi'. 

■No'i’i; 4. Kuracln : 

Yunnitfn '1‘lie Kar.i-i hi tminage seiile t'or, iiaiiiei.-, •-liall in- im the li.e i- m la ndiie leet In Mil! 

t nii. l>e,t, ill Jill eilee to i-xeeed Ull ewt;;. dead-weiirht , cxeeTit in t-lli; ease oi .salt., 

■J. I he .dumlai'd tint ii.t ivuraidii I'oi' inea'iurenienti of gitmlH uhall lie, talieii at oil tuildn leet- I'nr .■'Sii}i'i. 

'! lie U'ei' ill oil nit In In; paid on tile I'ldl-g.niae of the eimU iHieriaiui d at the port m di eliuri'e 
-i. Wlieu ivei'jhtM-i iiiiyahli; on weii-dit, the eiinie i-i to he on t.iie m l. weight, delivered. 

\\ ill'll eoirmt is .''ildpoed at a rate {ler Imle, in the ah enee ol';-.pee'i:-i : g.i eno iil . ii U.e a’., oi"i mei.. 
-mill, .'111 iMi'tds 1.". tei 1. pel' liaie, the nhiii shall in; uitiUed to {D'oiim'liuii.ih' cMi'a iiMpid, hut. in no 
ease, sli.'ill lie. eomt>e!li:;d to tiilie liale,-'. lurger than I-l feet. 

b'rmkt Jnnwdst ami OnUnmln . — Tliat freight iuward and outward (Mated in sterling jaijrMde in 
hav.o'in (in tin- aieienee of .-.tipuiatiini to tin; emit rary), shall tu; con verled iiiiu .Indian Cmi'i ney .at il.e 
!'.,inlvV iiestselling rate for deiniind oil l.oinUm rnlhigat the e.ht .e of the tir,.i,du,v on whii'li.steaiiiei' emn- 
nieiii'f';. hi di;'i hai'ge or load respi'idsMdy and hUeh ratn sliall he for nil hill-' ol lading {iiei.enti d I'l.r that 
- h'luiier ; nil diltei, nee of oiiir.ai'd freight ■!). pi r eent au tuntoiniiry in Ihe cum’ oi .siiihng '.hip,s, and i ' 
per eeut for si eaniei's lieiii’g uHowcil as disi'miui to rover eo.st of iusuraiua' aud intei'i,- 1 until tlie due dale 
of till! U'eigiit. 

s/i„t-inif Ctuyi). 'I’lie iiiirhuur iJoiU'ti riding in reliiMim io,.,liiil out good', i- a ■ fullowe'. Thai -.iail ..a*' 
goiid- l.e in nif uie eliarged Jialf irii(uirt and latlf exjiort feea under t.ln; [ii'o\i-ion - oi j; ale; ;; amt ■! jaild; in ij 
limin' till’ tVhai'fa'.'e Pei'M .\et Ml of l.STU. 

if". Tile r‘i ale fot' grades dilii ring from tlie ,-fiUidiird'. to I'e ..eitled hy pi i vale ai'r.ni'.e, „ at. 
iwe.'U ' iiippi'M and sleauier aeiiil.!'. Any dis(iutes lietween them to he rehuid lo and di.id. >i |.y 
ifH; tavuiiiiitU'e of tlii' t liiilniLier. *, 

J’k: .-I d Im'ii. -I'l'e.-.sed lavu to fm ntidersiooil i;ot Ir'.f flifin ,j iiii! (ol & Ih. .)iii a ha" i.i i r ;; g.'i 

iiidna, : 

t'jt /liidrlral /i'ie/'i/|/i".. -Mn and .'ill.ir 1st .tiareli tno::, Mie I'oilowiieg h.niiida -li.ii! he i.iii.'ai/ul for 
' !o e,ii..iiialiou Ilf I li,' e'diieili l•mll'•ldi• of eylimirii.al p.ieUitgi - , ep-,. ri .. I hat Mu- ; nii.u i m , Pi .paini hr 
liB iimniidieil hy the lengl}i and one-lilMi he. deiiuei.ed from tin- {ii’ialntt. » 



Tonka&e Schedule eor the Port of Ra^tgooh. 


Landing charges in the case of imported goods and shipping cliarges iii th- 
■■cast; of exported goods.are noAV payable to the Port Cominissioiiors on a genorai 
basis at oA'cr-head rates instead of as formerly at varying rates according to tiie 
class of goods. 

W'ith Init few exceptions, sncdi charges are noAV ])ayable by weight (20 cwts. 
per ton) or measurement (50 c, ft. per ton) according to the basis on which freight 
has been paid or is payable. 

Charges }jayable are clearly set out in the Port Commissioners' tariff from 
Avhieh the following is extracted ; — 



Landing Charges 
on Imports, 

Shipping Chai'go.s 
on Exports. 


R.S. r. 

B.S. A. P. 

Ordinarv merehaiidise (not exceeding 

0 I 9 j). cwt 

0 14 p. cwt. 

one ton per package in measurenient 

or 

•. or 

or weight). 

*• 0 0 8 p. c. foot 

0 0 6 p, c. foot. 

Excettioxs— 



Coal and coke . 

0 5 Op. ton 


Salt 

0 5 0 p. ton 


Bricks and “ lumps ” 

2 8 0 p. 1,000 


Tiles (all kinds) loose 

2 8 Op. 1,000 


Coconut, loose • • . . 

2 8 Op. 1,000 


Elephants . • • • • 

20 0 0 each 

15 0 0 each. 


5 0 0 each 

3 12 0 each. 

Horses, mules, cows, etc. . 

4 (i. 0 each 

3 0 0 each. 

Ponies, donkeys, calves, etc. 

2 0 0 each 

1 s" 0 each. 

Sheep, goats, dogs, etc. 

^ 0 6 0 each 

0 4 ^0 each. 

Excepted articles .... 

’ }% ad valorem 

-ro% valor am. 

Tn rhp oase of Imports special rates are quoted for over-side delivery. 

Tn thp ease of Inland vessels the following are the charges levied for goodvS 

landed on or shipped from the Port Commissioners’ Premises 

■ 

Description of goods. 

Quantity. 

Charges. 

All descriptions of goods except those 

20 cwt. or 50 e. foot 

^ Rs. A, p. 

named beloAV : — 

at Com.inissioner.s’ 


Carts, hand or bullock . . , 

option. 

2 


Casks, empty 

12 

y 0 5 0 

Drums, emptv, up to 12 inch diameter , 

100 

C 

Drums, emptv, over 12 inch diameter . 

50 

1 

•Grass, fresh 

40 bundles 

1 

Matches in cases . . . • • 

6 cases 


Matches in tins . . 

72 tins 

J 

Live Stock — 



Buffaloes. . . 

each . . 

0 5 0 

Cows, bullocks, horses, ponies, mules 

0£tclx . • « • 

0 26 

and donkovs. 



Calves . . . . . . ■ 

per J dozen . 

0 5 0 

Sheep, goats, dogs, and other small 

j)er dozen 

0 10 0 

animals. 



Turkeys and geese .... 

per 100 . . 

0 5 0 

Fowls and ducks , 

per 100 . 

0 2 6 


APPENDIX 11. 


Merchandise Marks Law. 


FaH 1. — Prmcijml '}mwhioyi>i of the Indian Merchmidise Mark,^ Ad. I SHU, 
and connected Acft^ relating to merchandise umrhs. 
dea CJiLHtomfi Act, .1S7S, seMion IS . — No goods specified iu file following clauses [udian 'M.!r€' 


Prohibitions on Importation, 


shall be brought, whether by land or sea 


{ii) 


(d) Goods ha\'in.g applied thereto a counterfeit trade mark witiuu the iiieaiiing 
of the Indian Penal Code, or a false trade description within the meaning of the 
Indian Mtu’chandise Marks Act, 1889. 

(<?) Goods inadw^ir produced beyond tl^e. limits of the United Kingdom and British 
India, and having applied thereto any name or trade mark being, or purporting to 
be, the name or trade mark of any person who is a manufacturer, dealer or trader 
in the United Kingdom or in British Ifidia, im]e.ss — 

('/) tlio name or trade mark is. as to every application tliereof, accompanied 
by a dcdiniti' indication of the goods having been made or produced in 
a place beyond the limits of the United Kingdmn and British India, and 
) the country iu which that place is situated Is in that indication indicated 
in lettex'.s as large and conspicuous a.s any letter iu xhe name or trade 
mark, and in the sating language and character a.s the name or trade 
mark. 

(/) Piece|oods, such as are ordinarily sold by length oi' by the piece, which — 

(?.) h!S*ve not conspicuously stam|x*d in English numeral, s on each piece tlie 
length thereof in standard yards, or in standard yards iiml a fraction of 
such yard, according to the real length of the piece, aiul 
(ii) have been manufaettirod beyond the limits of India, or 
(in) having been manufactured within those limit.s, have been mauufdeturcd 
beyond the limits of British India in premises wliich, if they vnn’e in 
British India, would be a factory as defined iu the Indian Eactories Act, 

. 1881. V 


Note . — For definition ot^plecegoods, .see Pnrt II. 

I ndiim Merdk‘(tnclise MarJes Act, lS89, section 3 (1). — Trade Mark ha.s the meaning 
Definitions assigned to that expression in section 478 of the Indian 


Penal Code as amended by thi.s .‘\ct. 

Indian Penal Code, section 475.— A mark, used for denoting tliat goods ruv the 
iTrade mark manufacture or merchandise of a ])articuiar person is 


called a trade mark, and for the ]>urTio.seH of thi,s (Axle i 
the expression ‘trade mark’ include.s any trade mark which is registered iu the 
register of trade marks kept under the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 188:5, i 
and any trade mark which, either with or ■without registration, i.s protected by 
law in any British Possession or foreign State to which the ])rovi 3 ions of the one 
liimdroid and tliird section of the Patents, Designs and Trade Mark.s Act, 1S8:1, arc, 
under Order in Council, for the time being applicable. 

Indian Penal Code, sechow 25.— A person is said to ‘ eouuterfeit ' who causes 
Counterfeit one thing to resemble another thing intending by means 

of that; resemblance to practice deception, or knowing 
it to be likely that deception will thereby be practised. 

Explanation 1 . — It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation .should 
be exact. 
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Indian. Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section a (2). — A trade depeription f'.lJ 

„ ,, , , . be deemed to be applied whether it- is woven, 3 jrfprefewd 

-S-DPlicanon o! trade desoritition. ,, . . i t • , , .v i i 

or otliei’Wise worked into or annexed or afiixed to the 

goods or any covering label, reel or other thing. ' • 

(B) The expression ‘covering’ includes any stopper, cask, bottle, vessel, box, 
_ cover, cap.snlo, ease, frame or wi-apper, and the expres- 

sion ‘ label ’ includes any band or ticket. 

Indian Merchandise Murks Act, 1889, section 2 (4). — ‘ C4oods ’ means anything 
Goods. which is the subject of trade or mamifactiire, 

Hame. (o) ‘ ISTame ’ include.s any abbreviation of a name. 

(kneral Clauses Act, 1897, section 3 (39).“‘ Person ’ sluill include any company 

_ or association or body of individuals, T^heLher incor- 

Peraon, j t . •> v 

porated or not. 

Indian Merchandise Alctrlcs Act, 1889, section 21.-— In the case of goods brought 
Evide^-ce of o ‘ in into British India by sea, evidence of the port of ship- 

vitence o origin. ment shall, in a prosecution for an offence against this 

Act or section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, i8'7S, as amended by this Act, be frimd 
facie evidence of'^he jilace or country in whiob the goods were made or jiroduced. 

Indian. Merchandise Marks Act, 1SS9, section 21. — An officer of the Government 
whose duty it i.s to take part in the enforcement of this 
. Informatioji as to^coinmission Act .shall not be cornpelied in any Court to say whence 
0 0 enoes,. information as to the commission of any 

offence against this Act. 

Sea Customs Act, 1S7S, section 75'-A..-— Clauses (2), (4), (5), (6) enable the Governor 

„ , , _ , General in Council to make regulations respecting the 

Eules and Regulations. , , j: jcii i i e i i I A 

conditions, li any, to be fulfilled before such detention 

and confiscation, to determine the information, notices and security to be given, the 
evidence ren[uisite for any of the purpose of the .section and the mode of verification 
of such evj/lenoe, as well a.s the reimbursement of public officers and the State by an 
informant for expenses and damages incurred in respect of any detention made on 
Iiis information, and of any jiroceetUngs resulting therefrom. Section 19A (1) autho- 
risea the Customs authorities to require regulations so issued to be complied with 
before taking proceedings. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 16 (1). — ^The Goi'ernor' G'encial 
in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India and in local official GaKettes, 
issue instruction for observance by Criminal Courts in giving effect to any of the 
provisions of this Act. 

(2.) Instructions under sub-section (1) may provide, among other matters, for the 
iimits of variation, a.s regards number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight, whicli 
are to lie recognised by Criminal Courts as permissible in the case of aiiy goods. 

Note . — Such instructiora are also a guide to Customs otiicors. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 19. — For the purposes of section 
12 of this Act and clause (/) of section IS of the Sea Cufitoins Act. 1 878, as amended 
by this Act, the Governor General in Council may, by notification in tho Gazette of 
India, declare what classes of goods are included in the expression ‘piece goods’ 
such as are ordinarily .sold by length or by the piece. 

Indian Merchandise Alarks Act, 1889, section 20. — This section enables tho 
Governor General in Council to make rules regulating witli respect to any goods 
the first selection and testing of samples, the value of the ovideneo so obtained, the 
■conditions under Avliieh a further selection and testing may be made, and the value 
of the further evidence so obtained. 

For goods not covered by such rules the section enables Customs officers to issue 
orders having a similar effect, namely-:— - 

(2) The . . officer of Customs . . , having occasion to ascertain 

the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of the goods, shall, by order in 
writing, determine the number of samples to be selected and tested and the manne 
in whicii the samples are to be selected. "■ 
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(3) The average of the results of the testing in pursuance of . . . . an nrder 

under sub-section (3) shall be^^Hwia facie evidence of the number, quantitv, measure, 
gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

(4) If a jjersoii having any claim to, or in relation to, any goods of which sauqjles 

liavo been selected and tested in pursuance of . . . . . . . an order 

under sub-section (3) desires that any further sample.s of the goods be selected and 
tested, they shall, on his written application and on the payment in ad’i'ance by 
him to the . . . . officer of Customs. , . . . of such sums for defraying 

the cost of the further selection and testing as the . . . . ofliccrmayfromtime 

to time require, be selected and tested to such an extent as . . , . . , .the 

otfieer of Customs maj^ determine in the circumst-'inccs to be reasonable, the samples 
being selected in manner prescribed under . . . sub-section (3) 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub-section (3) and 
of the further te.sting under sub-section (4) shall be conclusive pj-oof of the number, 
(juantity, gauge or weight, as the ease may be, of the goods. 


V a 

Part II. — Notifications under the Indian Merchandise Marls Act, IS89„ 
and connected Acts. 


No. 1430, dated the 6th Ajml 1891, as subsequently amended . — In exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 19-A, sub-section (2), of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 
(as amended by section 11 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act'. 1889), and sections 
19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 (as amended by Act IX of 
1891), the Governor General in Council is pleased to make the subjoined rules and 
orders ; — « 


1. Piecegoods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, shall bo 
, . deemed to include woollen goods of ali kinds and 

ampmg o pieeegoo s. undermeiflioned descriptions of cotton goods, 

namely 


Book-binding cloth. 

Brocades, 

Cambrics. •> 

Canvas, 

Crimps. 

Checks, spots and stripes. 

Chudders. 

Coating.%, including tweeds, cashmeres 
and serges. 

Crape. 

Denims. 

Dhootics, single or in pairs. 
DGmestic.s. 

Dorias, 

Drills. 

Flannel and Hannelettc. 

Gauze. 

Grenadines. 

Harvards. 

Italian cloth. 

Jaconets, 

Jeans. 

■‘■jappets. 

Lawns, including allovers. 

Lenos. 

Longoloth. 

Madapollams. ’’ 

Meltons, dyed and printed. 


Mulls. 

Muslins. 

Xainsooks, 

Net, 

Oxfords. 

Printers. 

Prints. ® 

Saris, single or in paii's. 

Scarves, including * cotton sliawls 
and dupetas. 

Sheetings, 

Shirtings, including dyed shirtings. 
Silecia. 

Spanish stripes. 

Tanjibs. 

Ticks. 

Trouserings. 

Tussores. 

Twills, 

T.-cloth and Mexicans. 

Umbrella cloth. 

Velvets and velveteen. 

Venetian cloth. 

Vestings, including mattings and 
piques. 

Waistcoatings. 

Zephyr cloth. 



2. f)thei’ classes of pieeegoods shall not be detained if nustampod ; and im- 

staraped cotton and -woollen pieeegoods imported for the personal use of individuals 
or iwivate associations of individuals and not for trade purposes shall not be de- 
tained. ‘ 

3. Examinations of piaekages to ascertain -whether the goods mentioned in Rule 1 
are stamped shall be made at freexuent intervals at the discretion of the Oiist.oms 
(Joliisetor and either under his personal instractions or under general orders, and 
imstruetion given by him to an Assistant Collector. 


4. The pieeegoods contained in the packages so exanuned need not be (examined 
when found to be stamjjed, to -test the accuracy of the stamiiing, except on informa- 
tion received, or -v'hen the Customs Collector has reasowto suspect that the 
stamping is false. 

5. All measurements of pieeegoods shall be made on the table. 

6. Yarns need not be examined or measured, except on information received, 

_ , or when the Collector lias reason to suspect that the 

Testing of yarns. x i i i ^ 

trade description is false. 


7. Ai\»examination of yarns to test the accuracy of the description of count or 
length shall be mlde, in the first in.statjce, up to the limit of one bundle in every 
one hundred bales or fraction of one hundred bales in the consignment* 

8. If, on such examination, the difference betiveen the average count or length 
and the described count or length is in excess of the variations permitted in para- 
graphs III and IV of the Notification of the Government of India in the Home 
Department, No. 1474 (Judicial), dated the 13tli November 1891, the importer may 
req uii’e a further examination to be made up to the limit and on the condition stated 
iniluleO. 


9. The test to determine lengtjy of yarns .shall be applied as follo-ws : — 

From ev^ry one hundred bales, or fraction of 100 bales, in a consignment one 
bundle shoiild be selected at raiidoni. The hanks in this bundle sho^d then 
be measuiwl on the wrap-reel, one after Mie other, in the presence of a repre.sontative 
of the importer, and the lengtlis noted, the process being contimiecl (within the limits 
of the bundle) until either the ^1301461 is satisfied that the yarn is short, or the 
average of the length.? noted shows that it is of full length. 

When the importer is dissatisfied with this test, he may, on payment of the cost, 
rec|nire the. Customs Collector to measure more hanks up to 1 jper cent of the total 
number of hanks in the consignment, such hanlc being taken at random by an officer 
of Customs out of any bundles in the consignment. 

IvT. The Customs Collector may require from any informant a security not ex- 
ceeding five hundred rupees. If the Collector should be satisfied that the informa- 
tion given is wilfully false, the security shall be forfeited. 

2. No. 1474, dated the 13ih November 1891, as avhsequenily amended. — In exercise 
of the powers conferred by section 16 of the Indian 
Trade description o£ length and Merchandise Marks Act, IV of 1889, and in super- 
' session of all existing orders on the .subject, the Governor 

General in Council directs that Criminal Courts, in giving effect to the provision.? of 
the Act in respect of trade descriptions of quantity, measure, or weight of the goods 
.sx)ecified hereunder, shall observe the following instructions 

I. — A trade description of length stamped on grey, white, or coloured cotton jncce- 
yooffe shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unle.ss — 

(a) where a single length is stamped, the descrqrtion exceeds the actual length 
by more than — 

4 inches in pieces stamped as 10 yards long and xinder ; * 

5 inches in pieces stamped as above 10 yards and up to 23 yards long : 

7 inches in pieces stamped as above 23 yards and ui) to 36 yards long 
9 inches in pieces stamped as above 36 yards and upyo 47 yards long 

18 inchers in pieces stamped asji.bove 47 yards long : 



Provided that the average length of the goods in question shall not lx* less than 
the stanjpod length ; 


[h) where a maximum* and a minimum length are stamped, 1 he dosoriix'd maxi- 
mum length is greater than the actual length by more than — 

9 inches in piecegoods under 35 yards long ; 

18 iutihes in piece-goods 35 yards and up to 47 yards long ; 

36 inches in piecegoods above 47 yards long : 

Provided that no such piece shall measure less than the niijiimum stasnjK'd length. 
i;i, — A trade description of width stamped on f/rc//, u’Jn'te, or colonred cotUm 
pieoegoods shall not be deemed to be false in a material rosjx'ct, uidess 
the description exceeds the actual width liy — 
half an inch in pieces stamped as 40 inche.s or I<>ss in Avidt h ; 
tliree-cpiarters of an inch in pieces stamped as oA’-er 40 inches or under 
69 inches in width, j 

one inch in pieces stamped as 69 inches or more in width ; 


Provided that the average width of the goods in question shall not* he le-ss than 
the stamped width. 

III. — A trade deKScrijition of count or number, length or weight, applied to grey 
or bleached cotton yarn, shall not be deemed to be 
false in a material respect, unless — ■ 


Irdfla descriptions o! oou it. 


(a) the described count or number is greater or less than the actual count or 
number by more than 5 per cent, provided that the average count of the 
AAdiole of the yarn in question i.s not greater or less than the de.seribed 
count ; or 

(&) the average length of the whole numbef of hanks in a bundle i.s less than 840 
yards ; or • 

(c) in a bundle of yarn of any count ^xnder 50, de.SGribed as bein^ten pounds in . 

weight, the number of knots of twenty bank.s each is nof half, or the 
number of knots of ten hanks each is not the same as, and the number 
of knots of five hanks is not double, the do.soribed count or number of the 
yarn ; or 

(d) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 60, described as being 5 lbs. in weight? 

the number of lmot.s of 20 banks each is not a quarter of, or the nunilier of 
knots of 10 hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 6 hanks 
each is not the same as, the described count or number of the yarn ; or 

(e) ill a huudle of yarn of any count from 60 upwards, the number of jHiofcs of 

twenty hanks each is not half, or tho number of knots of 40 hanks each is 
not a quarter xvhen the described weight is ten pounds, and is not a 
quarter or an eighth, wlien the de.scribed weight is fii'c jiounds, of the 
count or number of the yarn ; or 

(/) in the case of bleached yarn, tho described weight exceeds the actual weight 
by more than — . 

7.| per cent in counts from 1 to 8 ; 

5 per cent in counts from above 8 to 18 ; . 

4 per cent in counts from above 18 to 30 ; 

24 per cent in counts from above 30 to 80. 


IV. — 'A trade de.scription of count or number applied to a bundle of dyed cotton 

yarn shall he aoeopted as indicating length only, tho hank being taken 
to measure 840 yards, and it shall be deemed to be false in a material 
respect if the average length of the hanks in a bundle is less than 819 
yards. . 

V. — A trade description of length applied to thread of any hind (of cottonj 

wool, flax or silk) shall not be. deemed to be false in a material re.speet, 
unless'it exceeds the actual length by more than 1 per cent. 

VI — The dimensions of goods on wjliich their length or width is stamped shal 
bo determined by measbremeni; in imperial yards of thirty-six inches. 
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iiPPENDIX III. 


The peingipal Railways in India and the aeea and teade centres 

SERVED BY THEM, 


Railways 

and 

Headquarters. 

. 

Mileage open 
or in the course 
of constru ction 
on 3Ist 
March 1923. 

(3auge. t 

It 

Area served with principal 
internal trade centres. 

, 

Bengal Nagpur 

Railway ' 
(Calcutta.) 

■ 

3,116 

A (2,177 miles) 
C (894 mile.s) 
D (45 miles) 

Eastern half of the. Central Pro- 
Aunces, Bihar and Oi’is.sa and 
down to Vizagapatam in 
Madras Presidency, 

Raipur, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Amraoti. 

Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway. 
(Bombay.) 

3,819 

A(l,230mile.s) 
B (2,431 miles) 
C (158 miles) 

Northern half of the Bombay 
Presidency, Central India and 
Southern Rajputana. 

Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Muttra, Delhi. 

^Eastern Bengal 
Idailway. 
(Calcutta.) 

1,728 

i 

! 

♦ 

A (616 miles) 
B( 1,068 miles) 
C (55 miles). 

Eastern Bengal, the north- 
western portion of Assam and 
the northern Gangetie plain in 
Bengal to thejoot of the Hima- 
layas. 

Naihati, Murshidabad, Patna , 
Goalundo, Narainganj, etc. 

East Indian Rail- 
way. • 

(Calcutta.) 

2,796 

A 

Southern end of the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bihar and 
Western Bengal. 

Jamshedpur, Mirzapur, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, etc. 

Ch’cat Indian Benin - 
stila Railw'ay. 
(Bombay.) 

3,459 

A (3,245 miles) 
C (201 mile.g) 

D (13 miles) 

Cojitral portion of Bombay 
Presidency, Hyderabad, west- 
ern half of Central Provinces, 
(ientral India, low'cr pa.rt of the 
United Provineca and some 
part of Rajputana. 

Poona. Raichur, Ahraednagar, 
Na.sik, Sholapur, Akola , 

Amraoti, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Katni, Gwalior, Agra, etc,^ 


* Indicate State Railways. 

t A Standard gauge o'd". B Metre gauge 3'3f". C Narrow gauge DNarrow 

gauge 2' 0". ' 




The principal Eailways in India, and the area and trade centres 

SERVED BY THEM — COtlfd. 


Railways 

and 

Hcadtiiiartori:. 

Mileage open 
or in the course 
of construction 
on 31st 
March 1923. 

Gauge, t 

Area served with principal 
internal trade oentros. 

Madras and South- 
ern Mahratta 

Railway, 

(Madras.) 

. 

3,040 

• 

A (1,072 miles) 
B( 1,968 miles) 

North-eastern and (anitral piui s 
of the Madras Presidency, a 
small part of Hyderabaal, and 
the southern part of Bombay 
Presidency and Mysore. 

Bangalore, Guntakal, Poona, 
Guntur, Bozwcda, Ellore, 
Cocanada, 

Nizam’s Guranteed 
State Railway. 
(Secunderabad) 

997 

A (410 miles) 

B (58)Pmile.s) 

Hyderabad State, . , 

Bezwada, Si<tgareni, Hyderaliad. 

* North Western 
Railway. 

(Lahore.) 

5,791 

A (5,353 miles) 
0 (438 miles) 

Sind, the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Hyderabad (Sind), Larkana, 
Shikarpur, Jacobabad, Quetta, 
Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Lyallpur, etc. 

■'* Oudh and Rolul- 
khand Railway, 
(Lucknow.) 

1,623 

A ( 1,540 mil<^) 
B (83 miles) 

Central and eastern p.arts of the 
United Provinces. 

Benares, Luckno»,v, ryzahacL 
Aligarh, Meerut? Saharanpur, 
Dohra Dun, * 

South Indian Rail- 
way. . 

(Tric-hinopoly-r) 

. 1,877 

A (450 mile.s) 

B (1,329 miles) 
C (98 miles) 

Whole of Southern India, south 
and we.st of the Jolarpet 
Section of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway 
connecting vid Dhanuskodi 
with Ceylon, 

Trichiiiopoly, Madura, ^alem, 
Coimbatore, Calicut and Tuti- 
1 corin. ^ 

Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way, 

(Chittagong.) 

1,049 

B 

The Province of Assam. 

} Naraingiinj, Sylhet, Silchar, 

1 Ganhati, etc. 

Bengal and North- 
We.stern Raihvay. 
(Gorakhpur, U. P.) 

2,059 

B 

Northern portions of the United 
Province.s and of Biiiar. 
Monghyr, Gorakhx)ur, Allaha- 
bad, etc. 

Burma Railways . 
(Rangoon.) 

1,822 

B 

Upper and Lower Burma, 

Prome, Pegu, Myingyan, 

Mandalay, Basse-in. Martaban 
(for Moulmeiu), etc. 


* indicate State Railways, 

t A Standard gaiu^e 6' 6". B Metre-gauge 3' 3 1". 0 Narrow gauge 2'Q". D Narrow 
gauge 2' 0". 



APPENDIX IV.' 


llEaULATlOKS GOVERNING- THE ADMISSION INTO BRITISH InDIA OF SAMPLES 

AND PATTERNS BROUGHT BY COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS FROM THE 

United Kingdom. 

l.—hwporMion. 

(1) On the production by a commercial traveller of a list or cieclaration con- 
taining a full description of every sample brought by him, officially attested by 
the Customs authorities in the United Kingdom, examination of the samples may- 
be limited to ascertaining that tliey are fully>- enumerated on the list produced. 

(2) The list relferred to in the preceding paragraph is to be utilized in assess- 
ing the dut.v chargeable on the samples. A deposit of the duty is required before 
deli\-ery of the samples, or alternatively a bond (with sufficient security) for 
amount thereof may be accepted instead of a cash deposit. 

(3) If the commercial traveller is unprovided with the list referred to in 
paragraph 1, he may be required to produce to tlie Collector of Customs a certi- 
ficate or letter of identity from bis principals or otliersvise satisfy the Collector of 
his eligibility'’ for the concession. If the Collector is satisfied on this point, a list 
will be compiled by the commercial traveller, giving a full description of every 
sample sufficient for identifieatioft and assessment of the duty chargeable thereon. 
The duty ■will be deposited or security given as set out in the preceding para- 
graph. !• 

(4) Should the samples bear the marks, stamps or seals of the country of ex- 
portation, no additional marks or seals for purposes of identification need, as a 
rule, be afiixed by officers of the Customs Department. Contrariwise, if the 
samples on importation bear no seals they are to be mailied or sealed for future 
identification, should such a course be deemed necessary, by the Customs officers 

■ at the port of arrival, 

(5) The list of the samples, whether that produced by the commercial traveller 
or that compiled at the port of arrival, will be signed and dated by the .officer at 
the* port or place of importation, who will affix to the list a statement bearing 
the official seal or stamp, and showing — ■ 

(a) the name of the port at which the samples are imported, and the amount 

of duty chargeable on the patterns or samples ; also whether it wa.s 
deposited in money or whether security was given ; 

(b) the marks, if any, that have been applied to the patterns or samples ; 

(c) the date upon which the amount of duty deposited will be carried to the 

public account or the amount recovered under the security given 
unless it is proved that the patterns or samples have been previously' 
re-exported or placed in bond. This date is to be not later than twelve 
months from that upon which the samples were brought into the country 

No charge is to be made for the document issued or certified by the Customs 
officers or for marking for identification. 

(0) The production of the list referred to in paragraph 1 will not be required 
in the case of pattern.s or samples not liable to duty, and the examination of [^^.ckago.s 
containing such patterns or samples will be restricted to ascertaining that «o flutiable 
articles arc contained therein, and that the goods produced are bond pde samples. 

All samples of no commercial value are entitled to free Mitry. 

■ , / 35 ^ 



11. — Exportation. 

7) Patterns and samples of dutiable articles may be produced to the Custom'^ 
elficers at any j)ort in British India for examination prior to exportation. 

( 2 sV)n~dutiable samples are not required -60 be produced on shipment.) 

(S) To obtain the return of the deposit made on entry of the patterns or samples, 
or the oa.ucollation of the bond entered into, the commcroial ti'avoller is required 
to ])roduco with his sainple.s.>the list thereof, signed by the olficers at the port r.)f 
arrival: Provided that the time ^ allowed for production [sec })aragraph b (r)] 
has not been exceeded, and the Customs officers are satisfied that the goods as 
produced are identical with those enumerated on the list, the amoiint of duly 
originally deposited will be refunded. The list is to bo noted as to the expcnla." 
tion of the samples, thg, statement referred to in paragraph b being retained. 

(9) The statement is to be transmitted, with a certificate of exportation of the 
samples, to the Collector at the port of importation, w'ith the object of having an 
adjustment of accounts effected, Avhore a deposit lias been made, or the bond oan- 
oolied, as the case may be. 


APPENDIX V. 


Ctovii:rNxMent Ceop Forecasts. 

Thf', foil o win. >j: stiitoniRut sliews the dates on which provincial fore- 
coasts of crops arc traaisniitted by .fjocal Governments and the dates on 
or a-boiib which general, nienioranda are published in the Indian Trade- 
Journal by the (foininercial Intelligence Department >-■ 


Provinces and crops concerned. 

Issue by Local 
Government. 

Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director- 
General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Eice. 



Isi report — 



Bengal, Bihar and Orissa f ‘ 

April . 



and Assam, i Autumn^ . 

^Winter 

1 September 30 



Bombay . . 

October 1 


October 20 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

„ 3 


^ {1st memorandum); 

Burma, Madras and United Provinces 

„ 15 



Hyderabad . . . . . 

15 



Baroda . * . 

15 

J 


2n(l rtporfr-J 



Burma (2nd report) 

November 15 



Bombay . . 

December 1 



Bengal Bihar and Orissa and Assam 




(AutumnJ and Winter) 

„ 15 



Burma (3rd report) 

15 


^December 20 

Madras and Uipted Provinces .. 

15 


(2nd memorandum)- 

Central Provinces and Berar (final) , 

15 



.Hyderabad 

15 



Baroda . . . . 

15 



:-hd report — 



.Burma (4th report) 

January 15 



Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam 

a 



(Winter) . . . 

February 15 



Bombay (Spring) .... 

» 15 



Burma (5th report) . , . 

„ 15 


)>Februai'y 20 

Madras, United Provinces and Coorg 

„ 15 


(.Final memorandum)* 

Mysore (Preliminary) 

„ 15 



Hyderadad . . . 

„ 15 



Baroda . . . . . . 

15 



4ih report — 



Mj’sore 

April , . 


Hyderabad , , , . . 

; May . . 

■ ■ -T 


t With other rabi crops in the case of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. ' 

With other autumn or bhadoi crops in the case of Bengal and .Bihar aiid 
Orissa. 
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Governaient Crop Forecasts — contd. 


' A 



Proviii 'cs and crops'eoneenied. 

Issue by Local 
Government. 

Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director- 
General of Commercial 
Iirteiligonce, 

1 

: ' 

Wheat, 



1 

j ■ 

.Isf re’porl — 

Punjab, United J-^rovinocs, Central 
Provinces and P.erar, Bombay, 
North-West Frontier Province, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Ajmer- 
hrorwara, Delhi, hlysorc, Hydera- 
bad, Central India, Bajputana, 
Bar oda, Gwalior. 

January 20 

January 01 
(1st memorandum) 



2nclreporl — 

All provinces mentioned above . 

March 1 

March 16 

(2nd memorandum) 



3rd rejwrf — 

All provinces mentioned above . 

April 10 

April 20 

(.3rd memorandum) 


'1 

4th report—- 

All other provinces mentioned above . 
North-West Frontier Province 

May-*! 15 

1 hlay .30 

> (4th memorandum) 


i 

i' 

■Sth report — 

All provinces mentioned above 

August 1 1 

August 10 

(Final memorandum ) 


i 

Cotton. 




\ 

1 

f 

I 

1st report — 

Punjab, United Province.s, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Madras, 
Burma, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Ajmer-Merwara, Hydera- 
bad, Eajputana, Central India, 
Mysore, Delhi, Baroda, Gwalior and 
Bombay (early). * 

August 10 

August 15 
(1st memorandinn) 


; 

? 

''2nd report— 

All provinces mentioned above. 

■Srd report — 

All provinces mentioned above. 

4th report — 

All provinces mentioned above. 

■Sth report— 

Madras 

October 10 

December 10 

February 10 

April 15 

October 16 
(2nd memorandum) 

December 15 
(Srd memorandum) 

February 15 
( Final memoi’andum ) 

April 15 
( Supplementary 
memorandum) 



Government Crop Forecasts — conlci. 


Pi'ovinc(\s and ^jorps coiicera(5d. 

Issue by Local. 
Government. 

Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director- 
General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Linseed, rape and mustard (Winter oil- 



seeds). 


1 ■ ■ 

'/sf rejjorf — 


1 • 

Idydorabad (all oilseeds) . , 

November 



Punjab, .Benc^al, Bihar and Orissa 

December 20 



United Provinces and Bombay (rape 

20 



and linseed). 




Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 

20 



Assani’^ tape and mustard) . . 

» 20 


January 1 

North-West Frontier Province (rape- 

,, 20 


Gist memorandum) 

seed). 




Delhi, JBaroda and Alwar (rape and 

» 20 



mustard). 




Kotah (linseed) .... 

20 



Madras (castor) . . . . 

January 

J 


2nd report — 


L 

Hyderabad (all oilseeds) . 

February ^ 

1 


Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orit!.sa 

March 1 



United Brovincea and Bombav (rape 

1 



and liaseed). 




Centra? Provinces and Berar (linseeil) 

1 


>March 15 

Assam (rape and mustard seed) 

,, 1 


( 2nd memorandum) 

North-West Frontier Province (rape- 

„ 1 



seed). 




Delhi, Baroda and Alwar (rape and 

„ 1 



mustard). 



Kotah (linseed) , . . , 

1 


iirdmreport — 



Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

May 15 

' 


United Prcwvinces and Bombay (rape 

15 



and linseed). 




Central Provinces aird Berar (linseed) 

„ 15 



Kotah (liirsood) .' . . . 

„ 16 


)-June 1 

Alwar, Delhi and Baroda (rape and 

„ 15 


{ ffinal tuernorandum) 

mustard). 




North-West Frontier Province (rape- 

„ 22 



seed). 




Eesa.me (HI or gingelly). 



1st report — 



Bengal (early crop) . . . 

July 31 

1 

Burma (early crop) , . . 

August ' 10 

! 

Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces 

15 

i September 1 

and Berar, United Provinces 


r {1st raemoranllum) 

Ajmer-Merwara, Punjab, Bihar and 


j » 

Orissa, Baroda and Kotah. 





' ' sm 




Government Crop Forecasts-— 





IssTie of consolida ted 

Proviucoji and jorps concerned. 

Issue by Local 


Government. 

General of Commereia! 




Intelligence. 

Sesame {til or ginyelly) — contd. 




2nd report — 




Burma (early and late) . 

October 

10 

1 October 20 
f (2nd memorandum) 

All other provinces mentioned above 
except Bengal. . 


15 

3rd report — 




Hyderabad . . . 

November 



Burma (late crop) 

December 

10 


Bengal (late crop) . . , . 

JS 

31 

( Janizary 16 

All other provinces mentioned above . 

January 

1 

{ (Final memorandum) 

Madras 

■ 

12 

J 

4lh report — 




Burma (eaidy and late) . 

January 

10 


Burma (early and late) . 

February 

10 

[April 20 

oth report — 



j (Supplementary 

Hyderabad 

February 


memorandum) 

Madras 

April 

15 

J 

Groundnut. 




1st report — 




Burma . . . . . . i 

Bombay . . _ . . . j 

August 

10 

16 

i 1 Not issued. 

2nd report — 




Burma . . . . . . i 

October 

10 

G October 20 

Bombay i 

„ 

15 

> (1st memorandum) 

Madras (1st report) . . . i 


15 

J ^ 

3rd report — ■ i 




Burma . . . . . . 1 

December 

10 


Bombay . . . . . | 

January 

15 

1 

)>■ February 15 

Madras (2nd report) . . . j 

February 

10 

Burma (4th report) 

10 

( Final mem oran d u m ) 

Hyderabad . . . . i 

Februaiy 


J 

Indigo. 




1st report — 




Madras . . . . 

September 15 

') 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa . 

October 

30 

/ October 15 

United Provinces and Bombay . 

1 

f (1st memorandum) 

Punjab . ... 


15 

) 

2n(l report — 




Bombay . . . . 

Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 

December 

1 

/ December 20 

United Provinces 


15 

( (Final memorandum) 

Punjab ...... 


20 

J 



Government Crop Forecasts — concld. 


Provinces and crops ooncerned. 

Issue by Local 
Government. 

1, 

Issixe of consolidated 
forecast by Director- 
General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Sugarcane. 

Jsf. report — 

Ihcigal, iJihar and Orissa, Assam, 

August 15 

August 20 

Madras, United Provinces, Puniab, 

’ 1 1st memorandum ) 

North- W<\st frontier Province, 
Bombay, Central Provinces 

and .Berar, Delhi and Baroda, 

2nd report— 

All provinces mentioned above . 

October 15 

October 20 

Srd report— ^ 

All the provinces mentioned above 7 
Mysore (Preliminary) . . )’ 

January 31 

(2nd memorandum) 

February 5 
( Final memora i idn m ) 

■ith report — ■ 

Mysore . . ... 

April 

Not issued. 

Jute. 

’ist report — 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Oriitsa 


July 7—15“' 

2nd report-*- 

Bengal* Assam, Bihar and Orissa • 


September 21* 


* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, .jgengal. 


APPENDIX VI. 


(tlossary Indian terms uskd in tmis :b(Iok, 


Abkari . 
Ajwaii . 
Ajwan-ka-phul 
Arathclar 
ArUar 

Ari . . 

Atta 


Attar 

Avaram 


Babul 


Bajra 

Ballani . 
Bania 
Bhang . 


Beer (ber) 

Bepari . 

Biri (bidi) 
Bispath . 
Borali . 
Bysaki . 


A 

Excise of liquors and drugs. 

An essential oilseed obtained from caruni copdeum. 

Thymol (Z^^. flowers of aj wan). 

From arath a warehouse-— a middleman. 

The pigeon pea (cajamis indicus). 

Lac collected before the insects swarm. 

Coarse wheal*, flour used b}' thc#poorer classes, in- 
termediate in quality between niuida and sujji 
(q.v.). 

The iragi’ant e.s.sential oil of roses, jasmine and other 
flow'ers. 

The Tamil name for the bark of cassia auriculaia 
extensively used in Southern and Western India 
for tanning hides and skins. Called tarwad or 
iarwar in the Bombay Presidency. 


B. 

A thorny tree {Acacia amhim) which in Sinil is a 
common host of the lac imsect. The bark is u.sed for 
tanning. 

Tlie bidrush millet {penniselim (yphoideum), known a.s- 
cumbu in South India. 

A particular quality of boiled rice, long- grained. 

A petty shop-keeper or money-lender. 

The dried leaves and flow'ering shoots of cunTabis 
saliva, which ground to a paste and taken as an 
cjmilsiou are a powerful narcotic. 

A thorny shrub {zizyphiis jujiiba), which in the Punjab 
is a common host of the lac insect. 

A small trader, w'ho acts as a middleman in the market- 
ing of grain, hides, etc. 

Country made cigarette. 

An inferior quality of tobacco obtained in Bengal. 

A bamboo basket in which wool is transported. 

One of the four lao crops called after the Bengali 
month ‘ Bysak ’ corresponding to April-Alay, -when 
it comes commercially into sight. 


Catamarab 

Chabyam 

Chadar . 


c 

. A floating raft made of logs tied together. 

. A quality of unpolished liee obtainable in Soutlicm 
India. 

. A shawl, of cotfon, wool or silk. 



(Glossary of Indian term.s used in this rook — contd. 


Chapa I i (( 'haripatti) 

Cliaras . 

(Jhasam . . 

Oliauki . 

Oliokku . 

(Jlietty . . 


C — contd. . 

. An unleavenerl cake made generally of alia or eoar.^e 
wheat flour. 

. The narcotic resiu of canmhl-'i satini, used for smok- 
ing- 

Silk Avaste. 

. Au outpost for the collection of revenue. 

. A Malayalam Avorcl, meaning small mill ’ cor- 
rupted into chuck- mill. 

. A caste in South India, money-lenders, or merchants. 


Cooly 

Cholanr 

Coj)ra 

Corge 

Croro 


An Indian labourer. 

The Tamil name for the large millet (•iorghuin vulgase): 

known as jowar in Northern India. 

The dried n^at of the ccconut. 

A score. 

Ten million, generally applied to the currency. A 
>re of rupee.s--£666,666 


Dahi (Day!) 
Dari . 
Deodar . 
Deshi (daisee) 

Dhal 

Dhak 

DhoII . 
Dliooti , 

DhoAl^ 

DoAvd Khani 


D 

. . Cardiol boiled milk. * 

. . A pilelcss cotton cai’pet. 

. . The Himalayan oedtiT {cedrus Ubani «, deodara). 

. , An Urdu word meaning ‘indigenous’ applied as a, 

trade name to varieties of jute and other produce.- 
. . A generic term applied to Amrious pulses. 

, . Biiiea frondosa, a common hostiof the lae insect, also- 

knoAvn as palas. 

. . A bundle or package. 

. . Piece of cloth in varying lengths AA’ith coloured border 

Avorn by men. 

. , A small country boat. 

. A variety of boiled broAvn Bengal riee. 


Eng (Ing) 
Eri 


E 

, A deciduous forest tree {dipUiwcmgiUfi luhemdatus)-. 
yielding valuable timber, grOAvn chiefly in Burma 
A Amriety of silk-Avorm (Assam). 


Ganja 

Ghi (ghee) 

Godown 

Gur 


A narcotic derived from the unfertilised floAvers of the 
female plants of camafrw * 

Clarified butter. • 

A ware house. 

Crude molasses. * • 
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li viuili ( hoondee) 


H 

An Indian bill of exchange. 


Jainama (J a-namaa) . 
■Jamkalaui 
Jetlnva- . . 


Jowar 


1 

A pileless cotton j^rayer mat. 

A pileless cotton carpet made in .Southern India. 

The lac crop which comes on the market in June-Jidy, 
called after the corresponding Bengali montii 
‘ Jaistha,’ 

See cholmn. 


K 


'Ka’iiit 
Kala-th . 

liapok . 

Katki . 


Kazia (kajla) 

.Khadder 
Khair . 

Khari 
Kharif . 

Khood (eoodie) 

Kiri . 

Kurpah (Guddapah) 
Kushmi . 

•Kusum (oil) . 
Kusumb . , 

.Kuteha (kaccha) 
.Kuthia . 


A mineral manure. 

Niger seed, lit. * black til ’ from its resemblance to 
sesame or til. 

The floss of the white silk cotton tree {eriodendron 
anfmeiuosum). A Malay word. 

A lac crop that comes commercially into sight in 
November, callCd after the corresponding Bengali 
month " Karbik.’ "" 

The commonest variety of boiled rice obtainable 
in Bengal.^ 

Clotli made from hand-spun yarn. 

Cutch, obtained from the heart-wood of acacia 
catechu. 

Glauber’s salt or sodium sulphate. 

The crop sown just before or during tlie South-West 
mon.soon. 

Broken rice. 

Residue left over in the manufacture of shellaop con- 
taining about 60 per cent of lac. 

A quality of Madras indigo sold in Caknitta. 

One of the four lac crops marketed in November- 
December. 

Carthamris oil, obtained from curthamus lincloria. 

A forest tree {schUichera trijuga) the host of the lac 
insect from which the best lac is derived. 

An Urdu word meaning inferior or bad. 

Inferior quality of saltpetre of from 20 to 40 per 
cant refraction. 


•Lakh . 
.Let-pet . 

Lungi (Loongi) 


One hundred thousand. 

Pickled tea, eaten as a condiment in Burma and the 
Shan States. 

A tubular piece of cloth of silk or cotton worn as a 
waist cloth. 


■Glossary of Indian teems used in this -BO(.rK-~-contd. 


ILisiiia . 
Matlf.iai' , 

Akiiiiljiui 

Jviahua (niowra) 

Maida . 


Aiasur . 
Mfuind (man) . 

Molmr . 
Monsoon 


Aluga 
Miiug . 


Neyi 

Nuniya (IsWmia) 


OiuaTH (water) 


Padauk . 

Paka (oil) 
I’alas 
Pa'ii svi[jaJ’i 


Pasluri . 
Pashinina 
Pebugale 
Phunlci . 
Pipul . 

iktolali . 
l’< lOtiaci . 


Piieca . 


Puttoo . 


m. . 

A small boat (South India). 

Applied to two different varieties or plant.s whose 
roots yield a red dye. 

A money-lender or big merchant who advances 
money to the cultivator against his oroiis. 

A forest tree {hassia laiifolia) dried lio-werw an* 

eaten as foo.i or distilled into liquor. 

Wheat flour superior to ada\)btamed by rcgriuding 
sujji ox coarse flour and passing it through line 
sieves. 

The lentil (?e»B cscuZe?ifo). 

A weight varying in different localities (see under 
weights and measures, p. 333). 

A gold coin (see coinage, p. 332). 

Periodical rain- bearing winds. Applied to the two 
rainy seasons in India ; the Soxrth-West monsoOii 
from June to September and the North-East from 
October to December. 

A variety of silk- worm (Assam). 

A common varietj’- of pulse {phaseohia mdialus). 


ISf 

The^outh-Iudian term for gliu 

The producer of crude, unrefined salti^otre. 

0 

Liquor obtained by distillation from mruni coptieum. 


P 

A valuable timber tree {pterocurpiis macrocarpus) 
gro-wn in Burma. 

Oil obtained from the seeds of scMeichera trijtiga. 

See dhah. 

The universal masticatory composed of pan (leaf of 
betel vine), and supdri (fruit of the. betel palm), 
with an admixture of lime, cloves, etc. 

The fine underwool of a spccio.s of Tibetan goat. 

Woollen cloth obtained from pashm wool (see above)i 

The Rangoon white bean {phaseolus hmatits). 

Lac collected after the insects have swarmed. 

A sacred tvoe {ficus religiosa) an occasional liost of 
the lae insect. 

A variety of tobacco grown in Bengal. 

Strictly spealdng the residual cake left in the chekkus 
or mills after extracting ooeonut oil from copra, 
but also applied to lin.seod, gingelly and other oil 
cakes. ® 

An Urdu word meamng good, correct, substantial, 
of standard quality or measHrement, as contra.stx'd 
with Jcutcha. ^ 

Thick woollen cloth made froifi the coarsei' wool of. 
the sheap. ' 
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Glossary OF Indian TERMS used in this book— gouoM. 


n 

Rabi . i .• . The spring crop sown during or after the Novtii-iOiihi 

monsoon and harvested in March or April. 

Rare© . ... A (piality of boiled, brown ncai, obtuiiuible in Bcii gal 


Sal 

Sann{bemp) . 
Sari 

Sarson . 

Seer 


f^atranji 
l^hisliam 
^iyah-zirah 
Shroff . 
Simal 
Sbidin© . 
Sirdar . 
Sifis ' . 
Snjji . 


B 

A fine timber-yielding tree {shorea rohusln) wliicli is 
also a common host of the lac insect. . 

Pibre obtained i*rom crotalaria juncec^ 

A iriece of cloth of varjdng lengths with broad coloured 
borders worn by Indian women. 

Indian colza, a subsiiecics of brassica canipeslris, 
commercially called rape. 

A weight or measure varying in size in different parts 
of the country (see under weights and measures, 
X^age 333). 

A x^ileless cotton floor mat. 

A timber tree {d(ilher(^.a sissoo). 

The seeds of cumm indicum, the Indian o,£i'J^way. 

A banlier or money-changer. , 

The red silk cotton tree (bombax 'nmlahancnm\. 

A variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma. 

A headman or overseer. 

A forest tree {albbizia lehheh), a host of tin? lac in.sect. 

The poorest quality of wheat flour. 


Taluk . 

Tasar 

Tarwad (tarwar) 
Thindoor 
Til (teel) 

Tincal , 

Tola . 

Toon 

Toria (tori) 


A revenue sub-division of a district. (Bombay 
Madra.s and Mysore.) 

Wild silk worms, anthercea paidtin, also apx)li(?(i to tint 
cloth made from their silk. 
avaram. 

A variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma. 

Gingelly or sesamum indicum, the sesame of commei'cc-. 
Grade borax. 

The weight of a rupee crxiuvalont to .ISO grs. troy. 

A valuable timber tree also known ii.s llu^ Indian 
mahogany {cedrela ioona). 

Jia,pe (brassica canijmslris). 


Z ■ . 

A landholder uiu^r the Permanent Settlement. 
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Zamindar 



INDEX 


Asie0 s 

Port of, 

•Agra : 

*M».in indii.strica at, 87. 

Ahmedabad : 

An indnstrial centre, 87 ; Millowners’ 
Association at, 43, 

AJwan seed : * . , 

. ProductAm of, 201 j internal consump- 
tion of, 201 ; %il content of, 202 ;• 
exports of, 201 ; extraction of thymol 
from, 202 ; thymene, 202 ; omam 
water, 201 ; spent seed <rom clistilJa- 
tion of, 202 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 202. 

Akyab : 

i’ort 0 % SJ ; principal exports and 
imports at, 81. 

AHahabad ^i9. • 

Alleppey .■ ® 

Port of, (& ; exports from, 63. • 

Aunmenia, Sulphate of : 278. 

Amraoti ; 

Cotton industry at, SO. 

Amritsar : 

Carpet weaving and other industi'ies 
;.{i% 87, 231. 

A^iyamarines : «3l. 

Arhar : l.'O. 

Assecfafed G^»aTS1l3ers of Commerce of India 

and Ceylon : 

See Chambers of Commerce. 

Association, Ahmedaisad Wiflawsiers’ s 

Objects of, 43 j membership of, 43 ; 
committee of, 43 power of repi’esen- 
ration of, 43. 

Association, Bihar Planters’ : 

Objects of, 44, 45 ; n\embevship of, 45 ; 
committee of, 45. 

Association, Bombay fWiliowners’ : ■ 

Objeeia of, 42 ; membership of, -12; 
trade niarlos registration by oom- 
mitteo of, 42 ; otlujr ■ activities of, 
•42 ; power of representation of, 12. 


Associafiort, Bombay Native Plecegoods 

Merchants® : • 

Objects of, 43 ; activities of, 43. 

, • 

Asseciatien, Bombay Presidency Trades : 
Objects of, 46, 49; activities of, 16, 47 ; 
jjianagoment of affairs of, 47. 

Association, Burma Fire insarance ; 41. 

•Association, Oalcatfa Trades : 

Objects of, 46; membership of, 46; 
administration of aJfairs of, * 46 ; 
power of representation of, 40. 

Associations, Commercial : 41-44. 

Association, Darjeeling Planters* ; 4.5. 

Association, Daars Planters’ : -15. 

Associati'^n, East India Ootton ; 

Objects of, 31 ; manaa-oment of affairs 
of, 31. 

Association, Srafn Harclmats’ : 43. 

Association, Hides and Skins Shippers’ : 
Objects of, 42 ; mombership of, 42 ; 
committee of, 42. 

Association, India?! duie ilanefaclurers’ : 

30. 

Association, Indian sinte iivliiis : 

Membership of, 3U ; objeet.s of, 36; 
administration of altairs < if, 3U. 

Assoefation, Indian Lac : 

Objects of, '43 ; managoment of, 43 

Association, Indian Winhig ; 

8ee Mining. 

Association, Indian Sugar Producers’,' 

Gawnpore : 

Objects of, 43, 44 ; membership of, 44 ; 
management of, 44, 

Association, Indian Ts^i : 

See Tea. 

Association, date Balovs’ : 

Objects of, 41 ; activities of, 41 ; eora- 
mittee of, 41. 

Association, Madras T radss _ : ** 

Objects of,* 47 ; activities »>oi, 17 ; 

membfu'ship of, -17 ; power of repre- 
sentation 47. 
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Assomtfoii, Marwarij Caieuita ; . 

Objects of, 41 ; membership of, 41 ; 
administratioa of affairs of, 41. 

Association, Rangoon Import : 41. 

Associatwn, Rangoon Trades : * 

Objects of, 47 ; activities of, 47 ; 
power of representation of, 48 j 
management of affairs of, 47. 

Association, Terai Planters’ : 4S. 

B a 

Association, United Planters’, of ‘Southern 
India ; # 

Objects of, 45 ; membership of, 45 ; 
executive of, 45 ; activities of, 45 ; 

‘ Planter’s Ohronicle,’ 45. 

Association, Wheat and Seed Trade,. 
Calcutta : 

Olfjects of, 43 ; managemeut of, 42. 

Association, Wine, Spirit and Beer : 
Objects of, 33 ; administration of affairs 
of, S3, 34. 

Ate: 157. 


B ■ ■ ■ . . 

Bajra : 

feeo Millets. 

Balasore : « 

Port of, 71 ; tvado of, 72. 

Bangalore : 

Cotton, woollen and silk mills at, SS, 319. 
* 

Bankers, Indigenous ; 

Financing of internal trad? by, 92. 

Banks, Exchange : 

Financing of external trade by, 90 ; 

• methods employed by, to adjust 
trade ].ialanees, 90-92, 

Bank, Smperia! : 

Financing of internal trade by, 92 ; two 
methods adajjted by, 92 ; as playing 
the part of ‘ Bankers’ Bank,’ 92 ; as 
clearing house, 93 ; amalgamation of 
tlio three Presidency Banks into, 92 ,* 
and bank rates charged by, 92. 

Barley : 

° Acreage and production of, 158 ; seasons 
of crop, 158 : exports of, 158 ; chief 
recipients of, 159; unit of sale and 
sliipmcnt of, 159. 

^ Baroda ; 89. 

Basseil : 

Port ofti 82. . • 


Beans, Rangoon 

Harvesting of, 160 ; purebases of, by- 
Belgian Relief Commission, IGO ; 
exports of, 160, 

Benares : 

Silk weaving industiy at, 88, SIS, 319. 

Benzine : 273. 

Benzol : 273. 

Betel leaf : 2S6. 

Betelnuts : 

As an ingredient of pan SUpari, 2S6 ; 
main producing areas of, 286 ; annual 
yield <.»f, not recorded, 286 ; market- 
ing of, 286 ; tariff differentiation of, 
286 ; imports greater than exports- 
of, 286; exports of, 286’; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 286. . ‘ 

Beypore : 60, '* 

Bhatkal : 59.a 

Bills, Council : 

A.S a mean.s of adjusting trade balances, 
91 ; ‘ special ’ bills, 91. 

Bimlipatam : ® <» 

Port of, 71 ; trade of, 71. 



^ioodmeal : « 

Exports of, as manure, 278. 

Board of Revenue, Central : 4, 17, is. 

Bombay : 

Port of, 64 ; situation and history of, 
54 ; ti'ade of, .54-56 ; railway’ and soa 
connections at, 55 ; shipping facili- 
ties at, 55 ; Port Trust alf” 37 ; 
revenue and expenditure of Port 
Trust at, 58 ; port esrteusion schemo.g 
at, 57 ; commercffal organisations at, 
3l_, 32, 36, 37, 42, 43 ; as a great indus- 
trial centre, 87. 

Bone-meal : 

See Manures. 


Bones : 

Exports of, as manure, 277 (sot- 
Manures). 

Borax : 

Not produced in British India, 3i5 ; 
occummeo of, 315; competitors to 
Imliau supplies of, 315 ; uses of, 315 ; 
internal consumption of, 315 ; exports 
of, 315,316; imports of, by .sea and 
by laud, 315; unit of sale and ship- 



, Eristifis. : ■ 

Collecting centre of, 320 ; superiority 
of, from living animals, 320 ; factories 
utilizing, 320 ; exports of^ 320 ; -unit 
of sale and shipment of, 320, 321. 

Brucine i 324. 

Builioti : 

Import of, as a means of adjusting 
trade balances, 91 ; imports of, from 
England, 91. 

. Business names ; 

Itegistration of, 27 proposals of Indus- 
trial Commission relating to, 27 j Act 
relating' to, passed in Burma in 1923, 


Bistter ; ^ 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 

® e 

a 

Bafeine : 213. 

Oalcutta ; ® 

Port of, 73 ; value of trade of, 73 ; 
pi'iuci}jal ini pons and exports at, 74; 
Port I'rust at, 76 ; revenue and 
expcudiDure of Port Trust at, 75 ; 
exlerSbofilio jiortof, 75, 76 ; shipping 
famlitie.s at. (J) jcTtie.s, 76, (2) Kidder- 
jjnro docks, 76, 77, (3) petaileuin, 
wliarfatut Budge Budge, 77, (4) Port 
'I'nisl ^'ailway, 77, (5) river ap- 

proaci^iies, 77 ; ](ort extension schemf^ 
at, 78; commercial organisation.^ at, 
29-36, 41, 42 ; as a centre of indus- 
try, 86. 

Ealicut : 

Port of, 60 facilities at, 60 ; trade of, 
60 ; Chamber of Commerce at, 39. 

Eanflies ; 

PjiQjiuotiou of wax and stearine, 322 ; 
centres of industry in, 322 ; export, s 
of, 322 ; ii^iit. of sale of, 322. 

Cannanore ; 59. ® 

Oanvas, date : 116. 

CarboriwJtSum : 245. 

Cardamom : 

Acrc.age under, 2S4 ; yield per acre of, 
284; trade varieties of, 284; ‘greater 
canlaraom,’ 284 ; marketing of, 284 ; 
uses of, 284 ; pre-war quotations of, 
284 ; exports of, 285 ; London, a 
disti'ibnting centjv of, 284; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 285. 

Carpets; 

Made of cotton, 141 ; of wool, 230, 231. 

Carthamus (Kiisum) oil : 

Extraction of, from kardi seed, 203 ; 
local nses of, 203. 


Casings : 

Meaning of term, 328 ; obstacles to 
expansion of trade in, 328 ; pre- 
paration of, for market, 328 ; trade- 
varieties of, 328, 329 ; exports of, 329. 

Cassia Ifgttea : 

As an adulterant of cinnamon, 287. 

Castor sake : 

Great internal consumption of, 190 ; 
unsuitability of. ^,for cattle fodder, 
190; exports of, 190; unit of sale 
and .sliipmen-feof, 190. 

Castor oil ; 

Early mention of trade in, 189 ; local . 
uses of, 189 ; mills producing, 189 ; 
exports of, 189 ; enhanced shipments 
of, as a result of war, 189; distribu- 
tion of trade in, 189; imports of, 
into the United Kingdom, 190 ; 
German interest in trade in, 190 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 190. 

Castor seed ; 

Acreage under and production of, 187 | 
origin of trade in, 187 ; India’s share 
in world trade in, 187 ; trade-, r-a-ricties- 
of, 187 ; oil content of, 190 ; exj)oi.’ts 
of, 187, ISS; olieot.s of war on e.x- 
ports of, 187 ; freight difficulties for 
shipment of, in Madras, ISS ; pur- 
chases of, on b(d\alf of the Air 
Ministry, ISS; unit of sale and.s]iip-. 
merit oi, 188,1 89. 

Casuarina : 257. 

• 

Cawnpore : , 

A trade centre of great potentialities, 
87 ; factories and mills at, 87 ; com- 
mercial m-gani.sations at, -40, 43, 44. 

Cayenne : 282. 

Cayenne, Mepal : 281. 

Chambers of Contmeree of inilsa and 

Ceylon, Associated ; 

Objects of, 29 ; affiliated 'jitidic.s of, ’29 ; 
activities of, 29, 30 ; manaeoment of, 
30. 

Chamber and Bureau, Bombay indiaii: 

Merchants’ ; 

Objects of, .36; aililiatod bodio.s of, 
36 ; jrower of representatiou of, tc? 
Oouneils, 30. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal ; 

Objocts of, 34; membershi]) pf,®3-}; 
affiliated assocatious of, 34- ; cujumit- 
tee of, 3l ; Licensed Measurers’ De- 
partment, 35 ; tribunal of arbitration, 
35;- powe*of repre, mentation of, 28. 
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■©fiamter ©f Gomimrces Bengal iatisna! : ■ ■ 
Ohjeccsi cif, :>5 ; moiubership of, 35 
eoiruiiittoo uf, 35 ; power of repre 
sentafcioii of, 35. 

'Ctember of Garamerce, Bembay » 

Afitivities uf, 30; oomiiiibtea of, 36 ; 
inemborship of, 30 ; affiliated bodies 
of, 36 1 power of representation of, 

30. 

Cftamler cf Oemairee, Burma : 

Membership of, 4l’; affiliated bcvdias of, 

41 ; activi<ie.s of, ; coinmittoo of, 

41 ; power of ro]nes(.ntation of, 41. 

'Chamber ®f Gsmmeree, CaOcui ; . 

Objects of, 39 ; management of, 39. 

Chamber of Osmmerte, Chittagong ; 

Membership of, 40 ; power of re]Dresenta- 
tion of, 40. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cecanada ; . 

Gommittee and memljership of, 38 ; 
actmties of, 38. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cochin : 

j. Management of, 39 ; actmties of, 39. 

Chambers of Commerse, French : 

Objects of, 48 ; membership of, 48 ; 
management of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, Godavari : , 

• Membersliip of, 38. 

Chamber of Commerce, Karachi : 

Objects of, 39 ; ooramittee of, 39 ; 
activities of, ;J9. • 

. Chamber of Commerce, Lorsdsn : 

East Indian section of, 39. 

Chamber of Gemmeree, i^adras : 

» Objects of, 37 ; mcnibor.slup of, 37 ; 
activities of, 37 ; sub-coimnittces <.tf, 

38 ; registration of ti’ade marks by, 

37 ; eoramittee of, 37. 

Chamber of Commerce, fiSarwarl, Gascatta s 

01)jce43 of, 35 ; membership of, 35, 

Ohamfesr of Csminerce, Punjab : 40. 

Chamber @f Commerce, South Coromandel: 

Objects of, 39 ; management of, 39. . 

■' Chamber of Corametee, South indlan : 

Objects of, 38 ; membership of, 38 ; 
activities of, 38 ; management of, 

38 ; regi,stration of trade marks by, 

J8. . 

Chamfer of Commerce, Telifcherry ; 

Membership of, 39; mana'gement of, 39. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tuticarin : 

Committee of, 38 ; (Activities of, 38, 

, 37^ 


- Chamber of . Gommarse, United Pro* 

vlnees ; 40. 

'Chamber of Commerce, Upper India, 

Cawnpore ; 

Objects of, 40 ; membership of, 40; 
actmties of, 40 ; affiliated bodies 
of, 40 ; power of ropresenta.tion of, 
40 ; committee of, 40. 

Chandbaii : 

Port of, 72 ; trade of, 72. 

Chank fisheries : 331. 

Chasam ; 317, 318. 

Chemicals and Preparations : 105, 312-316. 

V Cheroots : 307. • 

ghillies : ' * *• 

Not indigenous, 2m ; estimated area 
under, £81 ; chief producing areas 
of, £81 ; largo internal cousump. 
tion of, if82 ; st.agnant clia.racter of 
trade in, £82 ; distribution of c.vports 
I'f, £82; trade chiefly in Indian 
hands, £82 ; unit of salo and .ship- 
ment of, £82 ; cayenne of rod pepper, 
£82 ; Nopal cayenne, 281. • 

Chittagong : 

Port of, 78 ; facilities for shipping at, 
79 ; Port Trust at, 79 ; trade of, 79, 

« .80, 81 ; unsatisfactory financial con- 

dition of, 80 ; improvement schemes 
at, 80 ; Chamber of Oommercc at, 'lO, 

Chf cmite ; 

Oecurrczico of, 243 ; production of, 
£44; competitors of India in pro- 
tiuetion of, £44 ; uses of, £43 ; exports 
uf, £44 ; unit of sale of, £44. 

Cigars : 307. ^ 

Ciiichsna : • 

Varieties of, cuiti\^ated in Imlisi, 324 ; 
oeeurrenco of, 325 ; acre;igo under, 
325; iacroa.scd world produetion and 
eou.3CfiUPnt foil in price.? <4, .325 ; 
harve.sting of, ;j25 ; Cnvernnient fea- 
toi“ie.s of, 325 ; product of foetnrjp.?, 
325; e.xports of, 325; imports of, 
320 ; unit of .sale and .sbip-uezit of, 
325 ; internal consumption of quinine, 
32.5 ; imports of quinine, 326 ; sal-'s 
of quinine, 325. 

Cinchona febrifuge : 325. 

Cinnamon : 

Statistics of area or prnducti<m of, not 
maintained, 287 ; "marketing of, £.87 ; 
e.ssential oils from, 287 ; mxports of,* 
287 ; adulteration of, 2S7 ; unit of 
sale and shijmient of, 287. » 


Clearinghouses; 

Membership of, 03 ,• elietiues cleared 
annually at, 93, 

©love oil : 28S. 

©loves: ■ 

Prochicing areas of, 288 ; yield of, 288 ; 
essential oil from, , 288 ; small exports 
of, 288 ; imports of, 288 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 288. 

Coal : 

Occurrence of, 295, 296 ; iu:oduction of, 
296 ; per capita output of, 298; 
value at pit’s mouth, of, 296 ; varieties 
of, sold on Calcutta market, 296 ; 
labour in coal fields, 298 ; exports 
of, on private account, 298 ; exports 
of, on Admiralty and Eoyal Indian 
Marine account, 299 ; bunker coal, 
299 ; irs ports 'of, 299 ; neticssity for 
• Go vernihent control of, 300; Coal 
Committee, 300 r Coal Controller, 
300 ; requisitioning of, 301 ; consump- 
tion of, 299, 3C6 ; restjietions on 
output of, by Controller, 300 ; 
relaxation of control over, 301. 

©ocanada : 

Port of, 70 ; facilities at, 70 ; trade 
of, 70 ; ’llhafuber of Commerce at, 
38. 

• 

Cochin : , 

Port of, 61 ;,shipping facilities at, 61 ; 
harbour #sxtension schemes at, 61 ; 
Customs arrangements with Cochin 
Darbarat, 62 ; Chamber of Commerce 
at, 39. 


Coco-huiter ; 

Manufacture of, 194. 



Hi.story of cultivation of, 254 ; .supe- 
riority of ludiaii, 254 ; acreag(‘S and 
yield of, *254,255 : season of crop, 255 ; 
curing of, 255, 256; commercial 
varieties of, 255 ; rec-ogni.sed sizes 
of, 265; ‘Cherry,’ ‘Plantation,’ 
‘Triage,’ ‘ .lackal,’ ‘ Pea bony, ' 
255 ; exports of, 256 ; shipunents of, 
cm beliulf of Gniel** Govemmont, 
256; Aonths of .siiipment of, 256; 
trade a VVc.st Ceftst monop»oly, 25G ; 
re.strietions on export of, 256 ; pn'c- 
war prices of, 253 ; unit of sale 
and siiipment of, 255, 266, 

CStnage, India-n : 332. 

ppair fibre : 

Preparation of, 288; ‘ imsoaked ’ fibre, 
‘288; yield of, 288 ; exports of, 288 
239 ; the trade a monopoly of Cocdiin. 
289 ; unit of sale and siiipment of, 
288. 

Coir matting : 

V’alue of exploits of, 291. 

Coir rope : 

Trade in, mainly coastal, 292; infe- 
riority of, to Manilla, 292 ; statistics in 
• combination with those of cordage, 
« 292 ; exports of, 292 ; unit of sale 

and shipment of, 292. 

Coir screening : 292, 


Coconut : 

Contribution of, to trade, 191 ; conditions 
of growth of, 191 ; area and pro- 
duction of, 191 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 191; expiorts of, 191; 
expioTts of products from, 191. 

Ssconut cake : * 

See. Poonae. " 

Coconut, Desiccated : 

Trade in, 196. 

CoOTnatsfl: 

Superiority of oil from crude mills, 
193 ; Cochin oil as opipiosed to Ceylon 
oil, 193 ; mills producing, 193 ; uses 
of, 193; expiorts of, 194; distribu- 
tion of exports of, 194 ; ports of ship- 
ment of, 194 ; increasing share of 
Calcutta in exports of, 194 ; impwrts 
of, into Calcutta, 195; unit of sale 
aiid shipiment of, 194 ; objection to 
shipiment of, in tankers, 193; 
coastwise traiiic in, 195. 

Cocoons : 317, 318. 


Coir yarn : 

Manufacture tif, 2S9 ; conditions for 
best re.sults in manufacture of, 2S9 ; 
marketing of, 289 ; chief grades of, 
291 ; organisation of trade in, 2S9 ; 
expiorts of, 289, 290 ; coa8twi.se trade 
in, 291 ; months of siiipment of, 290 ; 
distribution of trade in, among 
pjorts, 290 ; unit of sale and shipi- 
ment of, 290. 

Coke : 

Estimated production of, 209 ; expiort.s 
of, 209. 

Colza, Indian : 179. 

Commercial associations : 

See Associations. ; 

Commercial intelligence : 

Depiartment of , 13, 14; Director-l.leneral 
of, 13 ; pmhlication of, 13, 14 ; activi- 
ties of department of, 13, 14. ^ • 

Gommerclai library : 13. • 

Commercial museum : 13. 



Conwnerda? organisations : 

.M(:iab(‘r,s[iip f>t', 2S ; activil.ies of, 28 ; 
ri/ilit of ploction of, to legislative 
councils, 2S ; reproseiitalivo oliara<> 
U‘r of, 2s, 29 ; tlctailed troatineat of, 

2S-4S. * ■ 

Commercial tra¥e|iers ; 

Cu.uee.ssioijs to, arriving from the 
United Kingdoni, 939, 9911. 

Csainiission, Indian ladustria! ; t, 27. 

m, 

Caneh shells : 331. • 

® 

Goondapaer : 39. 

Copper : 

OccuiTcnee of, 242, 243 ; output of, 
2 i3; ore reserve, s of, at Singhbliiu*, 

• 213 ; restricted exports of, ore, 243. 

Copra : 

Tndia’.s sliarc iu -world trade, in, 191 ; 
])re.paration of, 191. ; Ruperiorifcy 
<.if iVl'alat»ar eupra, 191 ; .season for 
■shipineui; of, ] 5)3 ; oil wmtent of, 
193; exports of, li)l, 192; exports 
in pre-war years of, in j>refcrence 
to oil, 192; effect of war on trade 
in, 192 ; Gorman interest in, 
192; imports of, into Calcutta, 19.3; 
unit of .sale and shipment of, 193 ; 
financing of trade m, 193. 

9 

Coriander : 

A common condiment, 199 ; oil content 
of, 200 ; exports of, 200 ; nnit of 
sale and shipment of, 200. 

Cordage : • 

See Coir rope, 292. 

Corn, Indian : 

See Maize. 

Corundum : 

Occurrence of, 244, 245 ; 2 jroduction 
of, 245 ; competition of foreign 
markets in, 24,5 ; as a regular item 
of trade in Indian cities, 245 ; exports 
statistics of, not maintained, 245. 

Cotton : 

V alue of trade in, 122 ; potentialities for 
cultivation of, in India, 122 ; value 
of, crop in India, 122 ; date.s of 
forecasts of, 392 ; area and yield of, 
in India, 1 23 ; area and cultivated 
varieties oi, Jji Bombay, 124, 125 ; 
in Central Provinces and Berai*, 
J,25 ; in Hvderabad, 126, 126 ; in 
Madras, 120, 127; in the Punjab, 
127'; in the United Provinces, 127, 
12S; in Central India, 128; in Raj. 
putana and AjjneriMer-wara, 128, ; 


;on — c:nt:L 

ill Mysore, 128 ; in Bunna. 12S, 129 ; 
in Bengal, Bihar and Criwa and 
A.«.sam, 129; in tlie. JMin'th-W’est 
Frontier Province; 129; pficos of, 
13i) ; oon.siimpiion in mill,'-; of, 132; 
extra-mill or <lonu‘.4Lio '“,ii ‘.sumption 
of, 131 ; cousuni])tiou ‘nf .imlian, in 
the United Kingdom, 13! ; ginning 
of, 132 ; baling and iire.ssiim- of, 
132; frolghts on, 133, 333; ('.sport,, 
(.d, 130, 1.31 ; '|»n‘pon(l('i'atiiig .■•iiiam 

of Bombay in (!X]>orts of, 130; unit 
of .sale and shiinueni of, 133; 
Bombay cotton trade, eontn;!, 132 ; 
cotton cess, 133 ; Cottcui Committee, 
32, 133 ; extent of trade in, 

inanufacture.s, 13 1 ; progre,s,s of 
mill in(lu,st]'y in, 130; con.sumj)- 
tion of yarn by . hand-looms, 
135, 136 ; production of yarn. 136-138 ; 
imports of yarn", i3&i.‘export,s , of 
yarn, 139, 140^ production of woven 
goods, 139 ; exports of, manufac- 
tures, 139, 140 ; place of, manu- 

fae.tnve.^ in India’s import trade, 
97,98; chief markets, 140, 141; 
Madras handkerchiefs, 141 ; .see also 
cotton carpets. 

Cotton carpets : ^ 

Varieties i.if, mauufamnred iu India, 
141 ; centres (if imlustry in, 141 ; 
•organisation of trade in, 141 ; unit 
of sale of, 1.41. • * 

« 

Cotton Contracts Board : ^ 

Abolition of, 132. 

Cotton Exchange ; 132. 

Cotton seed : 

Production of, 184 ; internal eonsump- 
ti<in of, 184; description of Indian,, 
185 ; trade, varieties of, ; oil 

content of, 1S5 ; exports of, to the. 
United Kingdom, ® 185 ; origin of 
export trade 4n, 184 ; unit of sale 
and .shiiiuient of, ISO. 

Cotton seed cake : 

Poor demand fm-, in India, 186 ; export .s- 
of, 186 ; Burra a’.s share in exports 
of, 186 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
187. 

Cotton seed oil : 

Small production of, 186 ; dfjvelopmeat. 
of industry in Burma, 186 ; export.?- 
of, 186 ; unit of sale and shipment; 
of, 1S6. 

Cotton, Silk : 

See Kapok. 

Coveiong : 67. 



Guddatere : 

.Port, of, (Pi , trade of, 6tr. 

Gummin seed ; 

Ciiici |i)-odiiein" areas of, 200 ; trade 
varieties cd’, 200 ; Shiyah zirah con- 
founded with, 200 ; trade centres 
o.f, 2L0 j.'exiiorts of, 201. 

Gysioms : 

Administration of, department, 17, 18 j 
cfdlecturs of, 17, 18 ; inspectors of, IS ; 
revenue from, 20, 21; service. Inn 

, jicrial, 17 ; history of, tariff, 18-20; 
arrangements relating to, in tiochin 
and Travaneore, G2 ; also in 
.Pondicherry, 07, 

Clistoms etreies : IS, ' 

Gutcli : . 

_Prepia'a\iwii • of, 208 ; untrustworthy 
returns of outftat of, 268 ; declining * 
feature of trade in, 268 ; exports 
of. 260 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 269 ; royalty on, 268* 

Cuttack : 

Port of, 72 ; statistically identified 
witli False Point, 72. 


D • 

Dacca : • 

Muslin •n%aving aircl jute trade at, 88. • 

Daman : 

Portuguese port of, 63. 

Daris : 141. 

DelM : 

The Imperial Capital, 87 ; mills and 
jyg; industries at, 87. 

Deodar : 257. ^ 

Oevspatnam : 64. 

Dhal : 159. 

Dhanushkodi : 

Port of, 64; value of trade of, 64; 
shipping facilities at, 64. 

Diu : 

Portuguese port of, 53. 

Divi-Divi : 

Ivot mdigeno\is, 269 ; occuiTenoe of, 
269; diimnishing internal con-sump- 
tion of, 269 ; exports of, from Madras 
I'resideiicy, 269; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 270. 

Pru^s and Medicines : 105, 323-320. 


^Dwarka : ^ 

Port of, 53, 

. Dyeing sutostances : 104 , 262 - 270 . 


E , ■ . . 

Earth-nut : 

See (.Troundmit, 171. 

East Sndfa Cetten Assceiaticn ; 

See Association. * 

Employers’ Federation of Southern India t 
Objects of, 44 ; uieuibers!iii> of, 44; 
management of, 44. 

Eng : 267. , 

Epsom salts : 246, 

Ernakulam : 61, 62, 

Eucalyptus : 257. 


F 

False Point : 

Port of, 72 ; statistically identified with 
Cuttack, 72. 

Ferro-mangartese ; 

Output of, 235 ; exports of, 2;i5. 

Fibre, Coir : 288. * 

Fibre (Palm) : 

Centre,? of industry in, 321 ; marketing 
of, 321 ; exports of, 321 ; portwise 
distribution of trade in, 321 ; unit* 
of sale and shipment of, 322. 

Finance Acts, Indian ; 19, 20. 

Financing oS trade : 

External trade financed by Exchange 
Panks, 90 ; methods employed in, 
to adjust trade balances, (i) purchase 
of Council Bills, 91 ; (ii) import of 
.sovereigns, 91 ; (iii) import of bullions, 

91 ; internal trade financed by 

(1) Imperial Bank of India, 92 ;* 

(2) indigenous bankers called ShrCffS, 
mahajans, chetties, 92. 

Fish guano : 

Production of, 275 ; exports of, 
275; unit of sale and slupinent“of, “* 
275.’' . . * , 

Fish manure : 

See Manures-i - 
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Flili ill-: 

Industry, the I’csult of activities of 
Madras Fishorics Department, 274; 
ext raction of, 274 ; yield of, 274 ; 
uses of, 27-J, 275 ; exports of, from 
W'est Coast, 275 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 275. • 


freights: 

Hates of, from 
Kinoduin for ( 
;5:S5. 


India to the United 
'I'l.ain selected articles, 


Fuel ; “ • , 

Output of, from (liivermneiit forests, 
257. 

Fuel oil : 273, 274. 

Fuel, Patent : 299. , 


Gambler : 299. 

Geological Survey Department : 

Activities of, 14 ; publications of, 15 ; 
geological galleries under, 15 ; library 
of, If), 16. ' 


*See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 

Gingeiiy: 

)See Sesame, 181. 

Ginger : 

Main areas of production of, 283, 
yield of, 283 ; marketing of, 283 ; 
trade varieties of, 283 ; scanty export.s 
of, owing to internal consumption, 

* 283; exports of, 2S3 ; imports of, 

284; unit of .sale and shipment of, 
283. : . . 


Gram:] 

Acreage and production of, ii)2 ; to 
be distinguished from horaegram, 
162 ; exports of, 162 ; enhanced ship- 
ments on Government account of. 
162; unit of .sale and shipment of, 
162. 

Gram, Horse : See Gram. 

Groundnuts : 

History of cultivation of, 171 : ilai.c 
of forecasts of crop, 361; acreage 
and yield of, in India, 172;, 
in Madras, 175 ; in Hurnm, 177 : 
in Bomlnxy, 177 ; si'asous of i-rop of, 
177; trade names of, slui>j)od 
from Madras and Bombay. 
175; method.s employed in decorti- 
cating, 174; oil eoiitent of, 
17 4; ratio of provincial and total 
outturn to expotts.' .yf, 173; 

, exports of, fmm India, 173”; 
from Madras, *170 ; from Pnirina, 
177 ; from Bombay, 178 ; shipping of, 
174 ; diaj]^)ilities of South Indian 
trade in, 174 ; imports of, into the 
ITnited Kingdom, 17,3 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 171, 177, 178 ; 
rates of freight on, 335. 

Groundnut cake : • • 

Gonsmipjtion of, 175 ; trade name of, 
lg5; exports of, 176, 177, 178 ; 

unit of sale and shipi^elft of, 177, 
178. • 

• ' 

Groundnut oil : 

Percentage of exports of, to yield, 
175; superiority of, extracted from 
nuts shipped in shell, 174 ; large 
internal consumption of, 174 ; en- 
hanced exports of, as a result of 
war, 174 ; exports of, from Madras, 
176; from 33urma, 177; from 
Bombay, 178 ; coastwise expoi^ of, 
from Madras, 176; unit of .sam and 
shipment of, 177, 178. 


See Morraugao, 58, 59, 

Goa, Nova ; 58. 

Goiconda : 331. 

Isold r 

Indian, as compared with world pro- 
duction of, 236; occurrence of, 236, 
output of, 237 ; mining of, 236 ; 
mint consumption of, 236 ; produc- 
tion of mohurs, 236 ; royalty on, 236 ; 
• ^exports of, for refining, 236, 

Gopalpur : 71. , 

Grain, pulse and dour : 103, 142-164. 


Guano : 

Inconsiderable exiiorts of, 277 ; 
also Fish Guano. 


Meaning of the term, 328 ; factors affect- 
ing trade in, 328 ; marketing of, 32!) ; 
exports of, 329. 

Gwalior : 

A trade centre, 88. 


H 

Hemp : 

Trade varieties of, 270 ; Indian or 
true hemp, sarsn, si.sal ; Deccan hemp 
not statistically identified with, 
270; cultivatiorr of Indian, 270; 



Uemp—cmiH, 

Indian, as a source of narcotics, 270 ; 
areas under Indian, grown for fibre, 
270 ; area and. production of sann, 
271 ; classifications of sann for export, 
271 ; possibilities of utilising sann, 
for manufacture of coarser materials, 
271 ; unsuccessful exi)loitatioii of 
sisal, 271 ; introduction of hencquen, 
in Mysore, 271 ; distribution of trade 
in, 272 ; season for shipments of, 
271; hackling and combing of, 272 ; 

. adulteration of, 272; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 273 ; imports 
of, 273 ; mills working with, 273. 

Hamp, Deccan : 

See Biniplipatam Jute, 

Hemp, Henequen ; 271, 

Hemp, Indian : , 

See Hemp. * 

Hemp, Sann : 

See Hemp. * 

Hemp, Sisal : 

See H^emp. 

Hides, raw : 

Meaning ^if the terra, 214 : (lisparity 
in exports of raw and tanned hides, 
214; appreciation in prices of, ip^pre- 
war yeaR'S,,214 ; condition of market 
in 1914, *214; effect of the war on 
trade ill, 215 5 control over exports* 
of, by the Indian Munitions Board, 
215 ; exports of, 215 ; pre-war and 
]) 0 .st-war distribution of exports 
of, 215, 216 ; chief ports of export, 
of, 216 ; Germati interest in the 
trade in, 215; organisation of trade 
in, 217 ; curing of, 217 ; descrip- 
tions of, 217 ; Kills ; ‘ Commons,’ 
‘Deads,’ 217 218 ; ‘ Framed, ’ 217 ; 

‘ uiinmissariats,’ 218 ; varieties of 
dry-salted hides, 217 ; classifica- 
tions of, Tor ^xport, 218 ; causes 
of depreciation of Indian hide.s, 

217 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 

218 ; ex].-)ort duty on, 223. 

Hides, tanned : 

Internal consumption of, 214 ; East 
India ‘ Kips,’ 218 ; production of, 
confined to IMadras and Bombay, 
218; output of, before and after 
the war, 219; grades of, 219 ; Gov- 
ernment control over exports of, 
218 ; exports of, 219 ; unit of sale 
aiid shipment of, 219 ; rates of freight 
on, 335. 

High Commissioner for India : 

Appointment and functions of, 4. 

Honavar : 59. 


Hyderabad : 

Cotton industry at, 89. 


Hmenite ; 24G. 

Indian Centra! Cotton Committee : 

Objects of, 32 ; memhership of, 32. 

Indian Empire : ^ , 

Geographical divisions of, I ; area and 
population of, ^ ; administration of, 

4 ; British India, 1, 2 ; Indian 

►States, 3. 

Indian Lac Association : 

* See A.ssociation. 

India 1 States : 

Area and population o', 3 ; contribution 
of, to statistics of export ti-ade 
obscux’ed by want of sea-board, 3. 

Indian Stores Deparinteni : 

Constitution of, 22 ; functions of, 22 ; 
inspection agencies under, 22 ; activi- 
ties of, 23. 

Indian Trade Journal ; 13, 14. 

Indian terms : 

Glossary of, 366-370. 

Indigo : 

• History of cultivation of, 263, 264 ; dates 

of foi'ccasts of crop, 364 ; area and 
production of, 264-266; area in 
Travancore, 266 ; decline in output 
consequent on synthetic produc- 
tion of, 264 ; '^'ffect of the war on the 
industry, ^264 ; prices of, 264 ; trade 
varietie's of, 266 ; exports of, 
266 ; preponderating contribution of 
Bihar to exports of, 266 ; season 
for shipment of, 266 ; consumption 
in China and Japan of synthetic,* 
266; indigo ces.s, 267 ; unit of sale 
and .shipment of, 267. 

industries : 

Development of, 4. 

Interportal Convention : 02. 

iron : 

Smelting of, 234 ; iron and steel emu - 
panics, 234 ; exports of, mauufac- 
turc.s, 235 ; imports of, manufae- 

: ture.s, 234 ; position of, in import* 

trade, 98; see also Steel. 

Iron, Pig : 

Output of, 234 ; exports of, 235 ; cliief 
recipients of, 235. 

J 

Jainamass : 141. * 


Hoppus system : Jaipur : * 

measurement of timber, 258. Art industries at,*'S9. 



*n|if : 158 . 
Jarrah : 25S. 


Karikal; 

Frftnoli port of, Go ; value < if {l a' it- of. 

65. 


(liwar * . ' ■ 

Heo Milleta. 

Jwbljlilpsrs : 

An i.uduritnal ecutio, K8, 

Jafe : ■ ■ 

AciTa,!j;c, ouiiiv.'itiou and produetion 
of, HO,. IIS ;• (•omniorcial season of, 
ll] ; oinoiiil forecasts of, 365 ; organi- 
sation of irado*in, 114; grades of, 
cpialities of, 1 15 ; ’ rejections,’ 

‘ cuttiugs,’ 115; prices of, ll2, 113; 
T>iin(l(?c consumption of, 113, 
115 ; Indian mill consumption of, 
115, 117; exports of, 113, 114T 

. proiiibitioii on exports of, 114 ; 
Qeriuan interest in, 114; value of 
trade in, 113 ; unit of sale and ship- * 
ment of, 115; export duty on, 120; 
rates of fi-eight on, 335 ; adulteration 
of, 120; progress of mill industry in, 
115, 116; trade names of, manu- 
factures, 119 ; Government purcliases 
of, niiuuifaoturfs, 119; .futo (limimis- 
aloncr, 119; .lute Gontrollcr, 119; 
exports of, manufactures, 116-118; 
see also Biralipatam jute. 

Jute, Bimlipatam (Deccan hemp) : 

Producing areas of, 120,121; statistical 
classification of, 1 10, 270 ; exports , 
of, raw and manufactured, 113, 121 ; 
milk w'orldug with, 116, 122. 


Karwar : 59. 

Kayalpatnam : 63. 

Kerosene : 

Prodindion of, 273; scanty (•xiuu'ts of, 
273 ; place of, in import lv,nlc, 96, 

Keii Bandar : 

Port of, 53. 

Khffldder ; 139. 

KIncobs : 319, 

KSps, East India : 218. 

Kiri; 250. ' 

Kottapatam ; 70, 

Kulashekhai^painam ; 63. 

Kurpah ; 266. 

Kusum oil ; 

See Oartlxamu-s oil. 00 

Kutj^ia : 313. 

Kyaukpyu : 81, 

r 0. ■ 

L 


Jute canvas : 115. 


K 

Kainii : 278. 

Kala-iil ; 

See Il^'iger seed, 198. 

Kapok (silk cotton) : 

Production of, 133 ; term incorrectly 
applied to bombax maiabaricunt, 
134;. exports of, 134; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 134-. 

Karachi: 

Port of, 50 ; situation and history of, 
50; railway connections at, .50; port 
facilities at, 50, 51 ; Port Trust at, 51 ; 
revenue and expenditure of Port Trust 
at, 51 ; trade of, 51 ; port improve- 
ment .scheme at, 52, 53 ; commercial 
organisation at, 39. 

Kard> (safflower) seed : 

Produfition of, 202 ; *cartharQus- oil 
obtained from, 203 ; exports of, 
202, 203 ; unit of saje and shipment 
of, 203. 


Lac : 

Area and occurreaco of, 248 : cultivation 
of, 248 ; world production of. com- 
pared with Indian, 249 ; four distinct 
croixs of, 249 ; .sjxeculative character- 
of crop, 248 ; effect of war (.ni prices 
of, 248 ; f.actories for manufa^ure of, 
24S ; trade descriptions of, 249, 250 ; 
stick-lae, seed-]ac» or grain-lac, 
shellac, button^^iac, tongue-lac, garnet- 
lac, Hri, 249, 2.50 ; marks and stand- 
ards of trade, 252 ; organisation of 
trade in, 252 ; Intliaiv L'U' Associa- 
tion, 43, 254; Indian mono])oly of 
trade in, 250 ; exports of, 250, 251 ; 
prohibition on exports of, 250 ; Govern- 
ment control of, on behalf of the 
Ministry of Munitions, 250; pre-war 
and post-war distribution (jf exports 
of, 251 ; shipments of, from Burma, 
253 ; coastwise exports of, into 
Calcutta from Burma, 253, 254; imports 
of, 262 ; overland im]3orts of, inti 1 
Burma, 253 ; preponderating sliare of 
Calcutta in exports of, 253 ; adulter- 
ation of, 252; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 263 ; royalty on, 254 : uses 
of, 261 ; lac cess, 254. 


Lac dye : 252. 



Lahore ; 

cliiof tradin” centre of the Punjab, 

88 . , 

Lashkar : / 

A trade ocu’trc, 88. 

Law and praetioe affeetinf trade : 

Miscellaneous items of, 23-27. 

lead : 

Occurrence of, in conjunction with silver 
and zme, 24.0, 241, ; chief producing 
area of, 210, 24-1. ; present output of, 
241 ; ore reserves of Bawdwin, 240 ; 
labour in, mines, 241 ; exports of, 
241 ; imports of, 241. 

Leition grass ’ 

Extraction of, a promising industry, 
275 ; producing areas of, 275 ; dis- 
tillation of, 276 ; oitral content of, 
276 ; fluctuations in tlas trade in, 
276 ; exports of 276 ; chief markets 
foi’, 276 ; unit of sale and ship me: t 
of, 270. 

Lentils : ins» ^ 

Let-pet ; 204, 212. « 

n 

Linseed : * ' 

Cultivation of, for seed and not iBu-e 
166 ; acreage and yield of, 167 
dates of forceasts of crop, 303 ; season 
for shipments of, 108 ; trade varieties 
of, 167 ; oil content of, 160 ; growth 
of triido in, 168 ; exports of, 108, 160 ; 
distribution of tr.ado in, 160 ; ship- 
.ments of, oir behalf of Ministry of 
Pood, 168 ; unit of sale and shipment 
01 ?* 160 ; rate.s of freight on, 335 ; 
contracts for, to the United Kixigdom 
in conformity with rules of Incor- 
porated Oilseed i?=.sociation, 165, 373. 


Linseed cake : ' 

tSeparatc statistical classiflcation of, 
171; exports of, 171; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 171. 


Linseed oil : . 

Primitive and modern rnethod.s of 
extraction of, 160 ; development of 
faetiiries producing, on modern lines, 
169; exports of, 170; imports of, 
from United Kingdom, 170 ; general 
superiority of Indian to imported, 
170 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
170. 


Lucknow : 

A 4istributing and collecting centi’e, SS. 

, 'SSS 


machinery : 

• riaoe of, in import trade, 98 ; value oi 
imports off 234. 

Madras : 

Port of, 67 ; shipping facilities at, 67, 
68 ; railway connections a,t, 68 : .Port 
Trust at, 08, 69 ; harlxoxir exien- 
.siou schemes at, 69 ; inincipal items 
of trade at, (i9 ;^vij,lue of trade of. 
69 ; •cnmmei'cial organisations at, 
37-39, 47, • 

Madura : 

Industries at, 88. 319. 

ttnagiiesia : 

18ee .Magnesite. 

Magnesite : 

Occurrence of, 246 ; output of, 247: 
analysis of, 2-46 ; u.ses ot, 24li ; pro- 
duction of cmisrie inagne.'ia from, 
Iiy caleiiiiiig, 246 ; export, -s of crude, 
247 ; exports of caicincil, 247 ; unit 
of .sale and sliijiinent of calcined. 24S. 

Mahe ; 

Frerrcli, port of, CO ; \'alue of ti-ade of, 
67. 


See Mowra. 


Maida : 157. 

Maize (Indian oorn) : 

Cultivation of, 162 ; acreage under, 
163 ; exports of, 163 ; chief recipients 
■ of exports of, 163; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 163. 

Maiwan : 5S. 

Mandalay : 

Silk weaving indii.sti'v at, 89, 319. 

Mandapam : 64. 

Mandvi ; 

Port of, 53. 

Mangalore : , 

Port of, 59 ; exports ami imports at, 
59. 

Manganese : 

Oecurronoe of, 231, 232 ; history of pro- 

. dxiction of, 232 ; production of, 222 ; 
grades and piiiees of, 234 ; !al)c>«rr in, 
•mines, 23?, 233 ; royalty on, 233 ; 
exports of, 233 ; principHl do.-itiua.tioii3 
of expoj-ts of, 233 ; unit of sale and 
shipment o?, 234, 



Manures ; 

intornal doiiianil for, very limitetl, 277 ; 
prirunfial aniniaf manures produced 
in India, 277 ; jiroduction of foil, oA 
AV(‘st. Coiisl'. 277 ; exports of foli 
inanuro and guano, *277; unit 
of sale and sliipinont of fish, 277 ; 
exports of lames and l.Kme-ineal, 278 ; 
hone-crushing mills, 277 ; chief re- 
(d])ienis of Ijoiu' manure, 278 ; unit 
of sale anil shipment of hone nifinure, 
278 ; l.-loodiueal r>r dried hlood, 278 ; 
exports of *j[nTiu;ra], 278 ; jirt’oduetion 
and c-x])orts of ^ul])hn.te of ammonia, 
278 ; oilcakes as manure, 279, 

Market report : 

Karachi, 39 ; Madras, 37. 


MasuHpatam ; 

Fort of, 69 ; facilities at, 0 


fWaSiir MOD. 

Matting, Coir : 291. 


i, Weights and : 333.335. 

Medicines : 

See Drugs and Medicines, 323-32(). 

Merchandise Marks Act ; 

Pvegulations under, 23-20 ; offences undejj, 
23-20 ; {11 eoimterfcit trade marks, , 
23, 24 ; (2) trade descri])tion false in 
respect of country of origin, 24, 2a ; 
(3) other false trade descriptions, 2.5, 
20 ; and (4) len^'th.s not properly 
stamped on piccegoods, 20 ; priiieipal 
clauses of, 351-356. • 

Mergui : 

Port of, 85 ; rubber and pearl fishing 
industries at, So, 293, 331 ; trade of. 


: 231-248. 

Mica : , 

India’s share in world p)roduction of, 
308; competitors to Indian, 308 ; 
Indian mica mainly muscovite, 308 ; 
area of oeenrrcnce of, 308 ; production 
of, _ 309 ; ■ Ruby,’ ‘ Green,’ 309 ; 

mining of, 310 ; preparation of, for 
*• market, 310 ; sizing of, 310 ; grading 
of, 310; internal consumption of, 
311; exports of, 311 ; portwisc 
shipments of, 309; effect of war on, 
312 ; proliibitioii on exports of, 312 ; 
shipments of, on behalf of Ministry of 
<' Munitions, 312 ; German interest in 
trade m, 311 ; Indian imports of, 
into,Uuited Kingdom 'Compared %ith 
American, 309 ; tariff in United 
States of America on, 310 > unit of sale 
and shipment of, <111 ; control of, 312. 


Micanite ; 

Manufacture of, 310; possihilities for 
enhanced output of, 310. 

Mica, Scrap : 3lo. 

Millets; 

Trade varieties of, JGl : jmrar or the 
great millet and the bulrush or 

spiked millet, 161 ; areas of produetirin 
of, 101 ; liarvesti'd straw ii- pojmlar 
cattle fodder, 161; e.xporls of. JOl ; 
unit of sale and shipmeiit of, 101. 

Millet, Bulrush : 161. 

Millet, Great : 161. 

Millet, Spiked ; 161. 

Mineral Manures : 

j See Manui’e.s. ^ 

Mines, Department of : 

Activities, of, 16; staff of, 16 ; inspec- 
tors under, 16, 17. 

Mining Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 32 ; raombership of, 32 ; 
administration of affairs of, 32. 

Mining Federation, Indian : 

Gfejects of, 33 ; membership, of, 33 ; 
administration of affatfs ©f, 33. 

• Mining and Geological institute of India : 

Objects of, 33 ; ‘ Transactions ’ of, 33. 

Mirzapur : 

Carpet weavimr and other industries at, 
88, 231. 

Monazite : 

Occurrence of, 245 ; production ^ 246 ; 
economic importance of, 24.5 ; German 
interests in,' 245 ; exports of, 246 ; 
unit of sliipmeriJ: of, 546. 

Monkey-nut : 

Sec Groundnut, 171. 

Mormugao : 

Port of, 58 : port facilities at, 58 ; trade 
of, .59. 

Moulmein : 

Port of, 84 ; trade of, 84. 

Mowra (Mowhra, Mahua) : 

Production of, 196 ; trade varieties of, 
196 ; exports of, 197 ; unit of sale 
and shijnnent of, 197 ; country s|)irit 
from flowers of, 197 ; edible oil (mahua 
bxitter) fooin, as ff/ti substitute, 197. 

Museum, Commercial : 13, 


. 385 . 



Mustard oil : 

T’fses of, iSO ; adulteration of, ISO; 
oxiDorts of, in coninnction with 
rajx^seed tiil, IHO ; unit of sale and 
shipmt'nt of, 181. 

Mustard seed': 

( 'iiltivatiun of, 178; dates of fomiaat 
of ci' 0 |i, .‘{Oil ; oil content of, 180 ; 
exj^airts of, ISO ; unit of sale anti 
shipment of, 1 80. 

.Myratalans ; 

I’rodxicing are;i.H of, 202 ; trade varieties 
of, 202 ; shipments of, extract, 268 ; 
exports of, 203 ; soa.son for ship- 
ment of, 26il ; eoastwi.se trade in, 
203 ; unit of sale and .shipnumt of, 
263. 

Mysore : §8, * . 


N 

Nagore : 67 . 

Nagpur ; 

Cotton ntflisUnd ginning presses at, 88. 

Negapaiam : 

fort of, T! facilities for .shipping at, 
05 ; tradio of, diS. 

« 

Nepal : - 

ileeognition of, as an independent King- 
dom by the Treaty of Sogowlie, 3. 

Niger oil : 

Local use.s of, 109, 

Niger seed : 

Ar«ijjf of cultivation of, 198 ; inferiority 
of, to se.samc, 198 ; India the chief 
source of European supplies of, 198 ; 
oil content "of, 199; declinein exports 
of, 199 ; unit of sale and .sliipment of, 
199. 

Nux vomica : 

A.s a source of alkaloid.^, 324 ; season for 
collection of, 324 ; quality of, ex- 
ported, *324 ; exports of, 324 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 324. 


0 ■ 

Oats 

Cultivation of, 163, 161; exports of, 
1 04 ; principal destinations of exports 
of, 104 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 164. 

Oil, Ccchin : 193. 


Oilcakes : 

Value of trade in, 160 ; as manure, s,. 
279; annual exports of, 166; distri- 
bution of trade in, 166; detailed 
referenceiT to export.s of, 166-203 ;. 
consolitlated .statistics of export of,. 
104. 

Oiimanstores : 

See Provision.s and Oilmanst,ore.s, 302, 

Oilseeds : , * 

See Sc*d.s. 

Oils, Animal : * 

Stati,stics of export.s of, 104 ; fish oil* 
industry on the West Coast, 274 
also .see Fish oil. 

Oils, Essential : 

Clove oil, 288; lemon gra.ss oil, "273; 
sandal wood oil, 260 ; consolidated 
statistics of export of, 104. 

Oils, Mineral : 

Production of, 273 ; Indian consumption 
of, 273 ; exports of, 273 ; distribution 
of trade in, 274 ; unit of sale of, 274 ; 
benzine, benzol, oil fuel, petrol,, 
lubricating oil, 273, 274 ; excise duty 
on, 274. 

Oils, Non-essential, vegetable : 

Annual exports of, 165; methods of 
extraction of, 166 ; exports in 1913-14 
and 1922-23of, 1 60 ; detailed references 
to production and exports of, 166- 
203 ; consolidated statistics of export, 
of, 104. 

Oolong tea : 206. 

Opium : 

The trade a Government monopoly,. 
224 ; trade descriptions of, 223, 224 j 
‘ Malwa,’ " Bengal ’ ; preparation oP 
Malwa opium, 224 ; season for 
same in Central India, 224 ; control 
over produotiem of, bj' Eritisli (Jov- 
ernment, 224 ; oxjjort duty on Malwa 
opium, 224 ; disap)pearance of ti’ade in 
Malwa opium, 224 ; cultivation of, in 
British India, J.97, 224 ; ‘Provision,’ 

‘ Excise,’ ‘ Medical,’ 223 ; agreement 
with China and consequent reduction, 
in output of, 224 ; auction sales of, 
223 ; prices of, 22.7 ; exports on private, 
and Government account of, 226 ; 
procedure for export from tlie 1st. 
January 1923, 226; Government, 
contracts with the .Far East, 226 ; 
I’evenue derived by Government fr(.)nv 
227; unit of .‘<ale and sliipiyeni 
of, 225. 

Oregon pine : 238. 

Ores ; 231-248. 
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'Padauk 


Paddy : • ■ ■ 

,Sc-o KIcc, L42. 

■Pamisan : <i4. : 

^anjfm 5 5S. 

:PartMrsliips : ^ 

Registration of* 27 ; propj^sals of 
industrial tVDnmj.s.'-’io?! relating to. 


:Pasliiii ; 228. 

.Pastimisia : 

Manufacture of, 230. 

Patent fuel : 

iSio reeoriLed o.X])ort? of, 2i*9. 

Patent ©ffiee : 

LO'oecdure of. IT: C'oiilroUer of 
Riitents, i.7 ; hand-liook of, 17. 

vPea-nut : 

iSee Groundmii, IT 1. 



Oconn’cnci.! of, 331 ; imports of, from 
Bahrein islands ,anri Maskaf, 331 ; 
exports of, 33 1. ^ 

Peas : 159. 

Pepper s 

Airtiquity of the 1,ra«lq»in, 279; area and 
prodnctioii of. 279 ; grades of quality 
on West Coast, 279 ; Vhite pcppci', 
black pepper, 279 ; vahio of tvacle in, 
279 ; exports of, 279, 280 ; distribution 
of trade in, 280 ; imports of, 281 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 281. 

iPepperj Red : 282. 

Petra! : 273, 274. 

Petreieam : 273, 274. 


Poppy oi! : 

Uses of, lilS, , 

Poppy seed : 

An important .secondary crop of i' 0 |)py 
jiiant, 197 ; aiaNi. ami ])rodu<.'1 ion oi', 
197, 1,98 ; trado varieviys of, lilS; 
0)1 omtent of, li)8; expiirts of, !f)8 ; 
chief recipients of, i!)S ; unit of .'.aiii 
and sliipinent of, i9S. 

Porfoander : 

.Port of, 5;!. 

Port Trusts: 

(Jonstitntum of, 49 ; 'I'rusts at. Jvarachi, 
01,02; Bo)nbay, 07, 08; Madras. 
(38, f)9 ; dalcntta-, 70-78 ; Cihittagong, 
79 ; Rangoon. 82. 83. 

Porto Novo : 6(). 

^Potash, Sisiphaie of :157S. 

Potassium nitrate : 

See Saltpeti’c, 312. 

Prestons stones : 331. 

Prices current : 

Karachi, 39 ; Madras, 37* * 

Provsj^ons and Oilmanstores : 

Butter and fffii eonsistin" three-fourths 
(.if e.xports of, 302 ; sta.tis;l;ies of export 

^ of, 100 ; pi-eparation of blatter, 302 ; 
centres of trade in butter, 302 ; exports 
of butter, 303 ; unit of .sale and ship- 
ment of butter, 303 ; preparation of 
ff/ii, 303 ; considerable internal con- 
sum]>tion of r/Zif, 303 ; adulteration of 
{//ii, 303 ; export trade in r/k/, 304 ; 
unit of sale and sliipmont of r/k/', 304. 

Pudupatnam : GO. 

Pulses : 

Trade varieties of, 109 ;*Rauguon beans, 
IGO ; enu-siderabre internal con.sump- 
tiou of, 109 ; exports of, IGO ; chi('f 
destinations of exports of, 1(10 ; unit 
of .sale and shipment of, 160. 


Pine, Oregon : 258. . 

■•Pondicherry ; 

French port of, HG ; faeilitie.s for trade 
' at, 06 ; trade and industries of, 66 ; 
aiTangeinonts regarding dutiable 
articles at, 67 ; value of trade of, 
(17 ; Chamber of C'oraimn'ce at, 67 ; 
sliari? of, in exports of groundnut 
from India, 176. 


Putteo ; 

Manufacture of, 230. 
Pyiakado : 207. 

Q 


PoonaC (coconut cake) ; 

Export# of, 106 ; unit ofisale and ship- 
ment of, 196. 


Quiion : 

Port of, 63. 

Quinine suiphate : 325, 32o. 
38^ . 


Poppycake : 198 



R 


Railway Board ; 

iSco Hidhvil.yH. 

lasiways : 

Li'U.'d.h of Indiiiii, i‘i ; lilsf-nry of (.!(iusi,ruc- 
I'inn (if,' 7-!) ; printiipal sysUMiis of, 

(i ; p;iiu!,j:cs oil, iSi; military railways 
in !Mc:-io|iola.niiiK (i ; (Jovi'mmont of 
India’s confrol ovro', !> ; Mio Railway 
lioard, 4, Id; ox|Hni(|it.uro on, o, 

(i. 7; l.'tidi!m Ml, ales railways, 0; 
Distvicd, Roa.rd railways, O, 10; 
iiuli'ayc of, ill Tiulian iStutes, 9; 
hurplu:-'('S from Sfat:i:i railways, 0, 7 ; 
siu'jiliiHi'S from Distriob Rnard ami 
Indian Slaii'S railways, 7 ; the tnmk 
.sysii-iu of, 12 ; I'mUa-Ccylon route, 12'; 
main ri>sultH of working of, as one 
system,. •},! ;Vi'’ido of mileage and 

■ trade eentros served hv, 357, 3)5S. 

% ' 

Ratigo0ii : 

Port of, S2 ; shipi>ing fatalities at, 82; 
Port 'I'rusf, lit, S2 ; roveiuie and 
e.,\ponditure of Port Trust at, 83; 
trade of, 83, Hi ; eommereial nrgani- 
sadions at, 4!, 1-7, 4.S. 

Rapssejd : ' » 

Riiltivatloii and ).'rodwetion of, .178, 170 ; 
aereayo under, 178, 170 ; dati's of^fovi'- 
easts ci^ e]Jop, 3fi3 ; trade \arieties of, 

178 ; sea,^ou for crop, 179 ; trade een- 
tres (4 179; oil content of, 18() 
Jndia’.s shari! in world trade in, ,179; 
exports of. 179. 180; unit of sale 

and fthiiunout of, ISO. 

Rapeseed cake ; 181 . 

Rapeseed oil : 

(.'onsidorable ontjmfc of, for loeiil eon- 
smuption, 180 ; refining of, 180 ; 
ifx^io'rts of, in conjunction with 
mustard oil, 180 ; unit of sale and 
sliipniont oi*, 18L 

Ravisan : _ . 

Hee llapesc('d, 179. 

Rice : : 

World pruduetiou of, 142; acreage and 
production of, in India, 142, 143 ; 
date.s of forecasts of crop; 301 ; 
production and marketing of, in 
Burma, 147, 148 ; commercial season 
of crop in Burma, 147, 149 ; trade 
varieties of, 149, 151; milling 

of, 148 ; rice mills, 149 ; terms em- 
ployed in, trade, 143 ; paddy, 143 ; 
hoilod rice, 143; rough rice, 143 ; 
broken rice, 143, 149, 151 ; cleaned 
or white rice, 143; cargo rice, 143 ; 
exports of, from Imiia, 142, 144, 

145 ; from Burma, 150 ; from Bengal, 

150 ; from Madras, 151; from Bombay, 

*52; from Karachi, 152 ; prineijial reci- 

, '^89 


Rice—cowiiii. 

pionts of, exported from India, 145. 
140 ; unit of sale and shipment (if. 

• 148, 149, 151,152: export duty on. 

140; frekihts on, lo London, 145, 
335 ; wee meal, 153 ; GX[)(,n'Ls of 
paddy, 144; unit of sah* of paddy. 
147 : riee control, 140, 147. 

Rope, Coir : 292. 

Rosewood : 257. 

Rosin ; * 

A constituent oi pine resin, 339; 
pro(-luetion of, 330 ; estimaled future 
output of. 330 ; uses of, 330 ; as an 
adulterairt of lac, 252; exports of, 

^ 331 ; imports of, 331, 

Rubber : . 

Late development of the industry in, 
292 ; liistory of cultivation of, 292 ; 
suitalde areas for oultiv alien of, 
292 ; acreage under, 293 ; a(.'reago 
tapped, 293 ; varieties of rubb(;r groum, 
293, 294 ; Indian cultivation compared 
witli that of other lands, 292, 293 ; 
exports of, 294 ; distribution of exports 
of, 295 ; unit of sale and shi])ment 
of, 295 ; royalty on, 294. 

Rubies: 331. 

Jiugs : 231. 


S 

Sarfras : 67. 

Safflower seed ; 

See Ivardi seed. 


Sal ; 2o7. 



Production of, 20 ; taxation of, 20 ; 
excise and import duties on, 20. 

Saltpetre (Patasstum nitrate) : 

Area and xn’odnction of, 312 ; centres 
of manufacture of, 312 ; Government 
control of manufacture of, by license, 
312 ; manufacture of, 312; crude, 
313; refined, 313; ‘ Kuthia,’ 313; 
uses of, 313; prices of, 314, 315 r 
exports of, 313-315; in-e-war dis- 
tribution of exports of, 315 ; prohibi- 
tion on exports of, 312 ; shipments of, 
for Ministry of Munitions, 314; 
competitors to Indian produet, 314 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 315. ** 

Sandalwood , 

Occurrence of, 259 ; production of, 
259; internal consumption of, 259 5 
uses of, 259 oil content of, 259 ; 



Sansiaiwo®d— -coHif?. 

amnion paley of, 2oi), 260; German 
intereist in, loading to enhanced 
pricoR, 200 ; exports of, 261 ; dis-" 
Iributiou of exports of, 261; 
imports of, 262 ; unit ef sale and 
shipment of, 262. 

Sandalwa®«i ®il : 

Distillation of, an old indigenous 
indnstry, 266; Kananj, a trade 
centre for {Tiide. dislillatioii of, 260; 
factories irf .Ran galore, 2GQ ; output 
of factories, 26’). 261 ; prices of Kast 
Indian, 261 : ex])orts of, 261 ; dis- 
trifnition of exports of, 262 ; unit 
of Mile and shipment of, 262 ; certi- 
fieat(‘ of (piality relating to, 262. 

Sanideway : 81. *■ 

Satin-hemp : 

fcSoe Hemp. 

Sapphires : 331. 

Sardines : 275. 

Sarson : 178. 

Seeds (oil): 

Annual production of, in India, 164 ; 
0 ‘xports of, in general, 165 : India's 
.share in world trailc in, 165 ; value 
of trade in, 165 ; distribution of 
trade in, 165; contracts for, to th<r 
United Kingdom, 165, 373 ; detailed r 
references to pr’odnction and exports 
of, 104, 166-203. 

Segowlie : 

Treaty of, 3. 

Senna : 

Sources of world .supply of, 323 ; 
marketing of, 323 ; season for collec- 
tion of, .323; yield of, 321; e.xpnrls 
of, 323 ; unit of and shipment 
of, 323. 

Sericaiture : 316. 

Sesame : 

Gultivation of, 181 ; acreage and pro- 
duction of, 181 ; dates of forecasts of 
crop, 363, 364 ; trade A’arieties of, 182 ; 
oil content of, 1 S3 ; competition of, 
with groundnuts in foreign markets, 
182; exports of, 182; distribu- 
tion of trade in, 182 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 183. 

Sesame cake : 

C'hief markets for, 184 ; exports of, 

" 18-1. 

, .O: , 

Sesame csl : ' 

Exports of, 183 ; distribution of trade 
in. 184 ; unit of sale a^id shipment of, 
181. =■ 


Shafranji : 141. 

Shawls: 

: Exports of Avooilen, 230. 

Shellac : 

See Lac. 

Shells: 

Occurrence of, 331 ; value of exports 
of, 331. 

Shells, Conch : 331. 

Shiyah zSrah : 200, 201, 

Shisham : 257. 

Sholapur : 

Cotton industry at, 89. 

» ^ 

Sericulture as cottalTe industry, 316 ; areas, 
of production cd, 310. 317 ; output 
of mulljgrry silk. 317; varieties of 
silk- worms lU'oducing, 316 ; industry 
as State mon<*[)oly in Kashmir, 316 ;: 
number of filature.s ])rc)duc:iug, 317 
fluctuating charaelo- of export trade 
in, 317, 318 ; exports of raw silk, ,cha- 
sam and cocoons, <711 !f; declining 
exjmrts of reeled silk, 318 ; consump- 
Jjon of raw .silk by weavers, 318; 
unit of sale and shippu.'lilt of, 318; 
imports of raw, 319 ;r condition of 
silk-weaving industry, ;i«l 0 ; centres 
«(.if weaving industry, 319 ; produefc 
of Inuidlooms, 319 : out]nit of, mami- 
factm'os, 319; kincoKs, 319 ; oxpoi’ts 
of, maiuifactnres, 319; trans-frontier 
exports of, maunfactnre.s. 320 • imports, 
from Ja])an of, manufactures, 320 ; 
mills working with, 319; position of,, 
in import trade, 99. 

Silk coiten : 

See Kapok. 

Silver : 

Small production of, in reflation tO' 

■ internal dcinand.s, 237 ; exi.stence of, 
in conjunction with lead, 249 ; out- 
put of, 237 ; purchases by GovToment 
of, 237. 

Sirganda : 

Port of, 53. 

Sisal; 

See Hemp. 

Skins, raw : 

Mc'aning of the term, 214 ; tlis]v,i.i'ity 
in exports of raw and tanned skins, 
214 ; value of output of, 214 ; Lidia’s 
share in world supply of goat skiirs, 
220 ; curing of, 221 ; trade varictie.s 
of, 221; trade centres of, 221; 
exports of, before and after thef ivar, 

396 « 



Sujji ; 167, 


Skins, T&w —amtd. 

220 ; (,lf)veniiiU‘u1; ))i'olul)itioii on 
latuK'tl skins, 220; distribution 
of trade in. auiong ^un'ts, 221 ; 
intit' <d’ Side iunl shijmu'ut of, 221 ; 
duty on, 222, 

Skins, tanned-; ■ 

liidiiilry c-oidined to Madnis and 
I’>om});iy, 222 ; iutoruid cousuiuption 
of. 2i-i ; produeinj' jinais of, 222; 
cxporlf of, 222; 222; oiulmrifO on 
fxporls of, 222; distnliutioii of 
c.xports of, 22;i ; rolativo projjortion 
of fj;u;i.t ;uid sln’(‘p skbis in esiiorts 
of, 222; unit of sak; and shipment 
(d', 22o ; ralt-.s of freight t>n, 335, 

Sodium foi-fsarate : 
iSeo Borax, 3.15. 

Sovereigns 

import t)f, as a migans of adjusting 
trade bidanoes, l)i. 

Spices ; * 

i)ett\ilt>d rofei’i'ncos to exports of, 270- 
288 ; itlnee of, in iin])ort trade, 00 ; 
ooitsolidated statisties of exports and 
imports .if, 0(i, 105. 

Spineis : 331? * 

Srinagar : 

Hilk iilaturt'S tit, 80, 317. 

Statistics, Defjarttiient of : 13. 

Steamer paint ; 50. 

Steel: 

Manufacture of, 231; output of, 235 ; 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
234 ; Bengal iron and Steel Company, 
234 ; Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
231^ imports of, 234; place of, iti 
import trade, OS ; protection to Indian 
steel industry^ 235 ; exports of, manu- 
factures, 235. • 

'Stores Department, Indian: 

Constitution of, 22; functions of, 22 ; 
inspection agencies under, 22 : 
activities of, 2k 

Store Department, India, London : 23. 
Strychnine ; 324. 



Bates of forecasts of crop, 365 ; in- 
sufttcient yield of, in comparison 
with largo acreage, 326 ; consequent 
heavy iin]X)rts of, 326 ; place of, in 
imiiort trade, 96, 98 ; ootisumptiou 
of, 326, 327 ; exports of, mostly 
as crude molasses, 327 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 327. 


Surat : 

, Tort of, 63. 

T 

Talaimanaar : 64. 

Tanning substances : 202 270. 

Tariff Board, Indian ; 235. 

■ « 

Tariff, Cas^oms : • 

History of, lS-20. ^ 

Tavoy : 

Port of, 85 ; development of tin 
and Avulfram trnilo at, i-'o. 

‘«ea ; 

History of cultivation of. 203, 2£)4 : 
area and production of, 204, 205 ; 

* cultivation of, 205 ; manufacture 

and gracling of black, 205, 206 ; 
trade varieties of black, 205 ; chief 
grades of green, 206 ; hrick, 206 ; 
du.st, 206 ; Ookmg, 206 ; factories in 
proximity to gardens, 204 ; transjiort 
of, from garden to port, 206, 207 ; 
shipping of, 207 ; comsumption of, 
in India, 212; cxjmrts of, 208, 
209 ; exports of, from Ceylon, 203 ; 
value of trade in, 21)3 ; India's share 
in world trade in, 203 ; pr.diibition 
on exports of, to the United Kmgdom, 
207 ; Pood Cmitroiler’s scheme for 
]mrclia.so of, 208 ; Tea Commissioner, 
20S ; exj>orts of, to the United 
Kingdom, 209; re-e.xports of, from 
the United Kingdom, 209 ; increased 
shipments to Australia consorptent 
on emhargtt on China and Java teas, 
205 ; disappearance of Russian trade, 
20S ; increased exports to the United 
States of America, 208 ; .shiimieuts 
of, on consignment sale, 211; ship- 
ments of, after auction in India, 
211 ; prices of, in India, 211 ; prices 
of, in Loudon, 211 ; trana -frontier 
trade in, 210 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 211 ; labour in, gardens, 
206 ; Assam Labour Board, 206 ; 
months of shiianc-nt of, 207 ; jjorts of 
shipment of, 210; distribution of 
exprorts of, between Calcutta and 
Chittagong, 210; cajntal invested 
in, 213 ; system of finance, 213; tea 
cess, 212; export duty 212; rates 
of freight on, 335 ; Indian Tea Cess 
Committee, 212; Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, 31, 32, 212; propaganda 

work for augmented sales of. 212; 
imports of, 213 ; tea chests. 213, 214. 

Tea Associai'ion, Indian ; ' 

Objects of, .)!;1 ; membership -of, 31; 
committee of, 31; Heienliiic depart- 
ment of, 31 ; branches of, 45 ; afiiliat- 
ed bodies of, 45- 

sax 



Tea chests : ^ 

'JT'udt; in, ilo, 1 -t. • 

Tea seed.: \ , ■ ** ' 

Exports of, 207. . 

Tea waste : 

Exports of, 21a. 

Teak ; 2o7, 2oS. 

Tec?: 

See Sixsaine, 1^1? . ^ 

Tefegrapiiic trar.sfers*! 

Ah a. tiieans of llnanuinij: trade, 91; 
‘ d(.'l'em.‘d ’ Irau.siVr.s, 91. 


I Oh&SCQ-- conliL ■ 

under, .'iOo ; trade varietii's nf, .’{(t.l ; 
oxiforts of inunaniifUe1iire<l, :*,05 ; 
coaslaviau trade in ijnuia.;i!jfa( (uic!!, 
;il>7 ; ini|)ort.s of leaf fur wrappers, 
:Ut7 ; unit of Male and Mldpineiit ul 
uuiiiaind'aetiii'ial, uOOp inniiniaet are 
of eigai'M under ( 'n.sO/iti'M Mupervisioit, 
yU7 ; 'Ituriun/ ainl ‘Trieity’ eiy;arM, :!07; 
liiri,", JlOii ; Miip[ili(‘M of. for En-uel! 
(luv<!rnment, ."0.7, yoo ; iinporlM of 
niiVind’iH-tiU’ed, far e.xceedin:.; expnris. 
you ; e.xjiorts of eieni's, y07 ; eipnivU,. 
fuetories in India, y07 ; e.sports of 
luaiuifuetured, yOS ; port-vviae distri- 
bution of ex}iortM of lua.iiiii'aetuKal, 
308. 


Tellichei'i’jf : Tondi *. 65. 

Port of, i)i); t'jiamlier of Commerce . 

. at, yy. Tonnage clearances witii icargoes : J'o. 


Thorja : 245. « 

Thorium nitrate ; 245. 

Thymene : 

A bye-produot from the distillation of 
ajw'an, 202. 

Thymol : 

Extraction of, from svjwai', 202 ; exports 
of, 202. 

TiS!-,, - 

Sec Sesame, ISl. 

TImtser : 

V arieties of, 257 ; ' plantations of, 257 ; 

' reserved ' forest|j^, 257 ; output of, 
from GoA'crument htn'sEs, 257 ; 
annual output of teadc, 257 : foreign 
exports of, 257, 258 ; coastwise, 

exports of, 257 ; Government ship- 
ments of, 257 ; oJfect of_ war on 
trade in, 257 ; teak from Siam, 257 ; 
imports of, 258 ; imports of railw’ay 
siec iiers, 253 ; revenue derived by 
Government, from, 257 ; nnit of sale 
of, 258 ; nn:asiirement of, by Hop})US 
sy.sten], 258 ; timber mills, 258. 

'Tsjr:" 

Oeeurrenee of, 23!) ; production of, 239 ; 
block tin, 23!); tin ore, 239 ; exports 
of, mostly as mixed concentrates, 
240 ; export?- of, ore, 240 ; expoj'ts of, 

■ -240. 

.Tmsre: 

See Tin. 

Tlncai : 315, 

Tirefitwlaivasal : 66. 

Tobacce : 

Varieties of, cultivatedin India, 304,305; 
areas of production of, 305 ; acreage 


Tonnage schedules |f r steamers : 

Apjpendix T, 388. 

Tori, Toria? 178. 

Trade centres, Principal : 

Either distributing or iudustriai ei-utre.s, 
80 ; Galcutta, Uumbay, Jlangium a.s 
examples of lattc'r, 86, 8|^; main trailo 
centres in interior, fO-B!!. 

Traffe, Expert : ^ 

^Nature of, 102 ; ta))ic of jirini'ipai it<‘ms. 
of, 102-105; distribiitifin by countries 
of, 100 ; review of trad® tluring the 

• period 1913-14 to 1922-28, 107-110; 
detailed references to article.s appear- 
ing in, 110-331. 

Trade, Foreign ; 

Eeatiiis's of India's, 94 ; preponderance 
of exports over imports, 94; India's 
balance of trade, 90, 91. 

ffl?' 

Trade, impert : 

History of, 95 ; tabk; ^jf principal items 
of, 96, 97 ; phst-.e of (i) cotton manu- 
factures in, 97, 98 : (2) sugar in, 

98 ; (3) iron, steel and niaohinevy 
in, 98, 99 ; (4) silk and spices in, 99 ; 
provincial distribution of, 99 ; features 
of post-war trade, !j 9, 100; countrie.s 
of origin partieipatiog in, 100, 101. 

Trade <Journal, indi-in : 13, 14. 

Trademarks: 

Itegistration of, 20, 27 ; rogisti«»tion of, 
by Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
37 ; by South Indian CluMuber, 3S ; 
by Bombay Miliowners’ Asso-jiation, 
42; regulations under Tleiv.haudi.Si'' 
Marks Act relating to, 2.3. 

Tranquebar : 66. 

Tungstate : 238. ^ 


Tungsten (wcifram) : ' 

(if, ;23 Hj 239; pwchKition oi, 
2liS ; 'tiidiiiu output (iompiirfd with 
u.irld proiludion of, 23S ; Jahnuv 
ill, mines, 238; uses of, 238: o.'cpoWK 
(if, 2;!!l ; liiiit of tiulo aud shipment of, 
239, 

Turmeric : 

.Aroii uiidnr, 207 ; output of, 207.; 
taarlddiim: of, 207 ; trade va.i'ietio,s 
of, 207; i»n>\vi.u’ priocs of, 267; 
i’onmisaii Itnim'riu, 207 ; exjHUis of, 
2(i7, 20 S ; imit of Naii,; a.nd shipuient 
of, 2(i8. 

Turpentine : 

l/roiliu-ti(in of, 3tUf ; increased output 
of, duo ro war, 330 ; factories pro- 
dimiu< 4 ', 33iS ; scope for expansion of 
MiduKt i'y,‘ 330 ; interuai demand for, 
330 ; 'ipj pol'tiStiof, 331. 

Tutieitria ; ^ 

.port of, 02) ; L-i]!i})pin[> facilities at, (iS ; 
n ‘\v iiai'Uiur scheme g, relatin;.: to, 
(1,3; ti'iidf.' of, (id; J’ort Tne,t at, 01 ; 
('hiimlim' id' t'oiiimerei' at, 3S, 


® ® V 

Vengurla : OS. % 

Vizagapatam 4 

I’ort of, ^0 : new ha.rbour schome-'j at,® 
70, 7i : IvmhM.f, 71, « 


w 

Wax, Paraffin : 

Progre.ssive ohiu'acter of trade in, 301 ; 
o^iorls of, 301, 302; distribution of 
lr?rd(‘ in, 302 ; iinit of .sale and ship- 
nu-nt of. 302 ; maiinfaeture of eandle.s 
from, 322. ® ^ 

Wheat : 

World (iroduction of, ],[>3 ; acreage and 
jiroduetiun of, in India, l.''>3-15o ; daf(>s 
of {orcuast.s of tn-op, 302 ; couuncreia'l 
sca.sou of crop, lo t ; trade desorip- 
tioms of, loo ; exports of, Io4-lo0 ; 
pririeij)al recipients (ji, 150 ; 
[u-fihibitions ou cx[)orr,s of, 156 ; 
t;o\(.-n)me!it control of, 15'i; pur- 
(•]^.se.s of, ou behalf of Koval Coin- 


Wheat— co'WO.^ 

mission, 15“ ; Wheat Comiuisi-ioner, 
150; naturaradvciuiages of Karachi 
for shipment of, 15 j ; u(.lnlterati(.n 
of, 155; c.nitraets for, iu eonfomiity 
with the fulcs of Londou Corn Trade 
A.s.sc)(.'i£ftion, 155, 371 ; insjairt.s of, 
157; prices of, 15(1; rate.s of freight 
on, 335; unil; of siih- and -jiipmeut 
of, 155. ^ 

Wheat fiour : 

fhescriiitions of, ! 57^; g>.'X ports of. 15S ; 
unittfof sale “and shipment of, 158. 

9 

W'sights and measures : 333 335. 

Wolfram : 

See Tungsten. 

*^Wool : 

Kroduefion of 227 ; trade ceutre.s* of, 
227 ; trade -s-arietie-s of, 23u ; ‘ Dead’ 
wool, 227 ; ■ Shawl ’ ■wool or 'pashm,. 
22S ; mill and doniestic consumption 
of, 228 ; organisation of trade in. 229 ; 
ox|>orts of, 228, 229 ; re-exports of, 
22tl ; war rc.strictions on, 228 ; cduef 
recipients (jf, 22i( ; imjiorla of. 228 ; 
unit of .sale au<l .shipmej^t of, 230; 
inilis working r^ith, 230 ; products 
uf mills and liandlooins, 230 ,* centres- 
of industry in iiianufaeture.s 
230. 231 ; export. s of manufactured 
woollens, 230; Indian pile carpets, 

« 230, 231 ; export. s of carpet.s and I’ugs,. 

23! ; imports of carpet.-, 231 ; impiorts. 
of yarn, 2;: 0. 


■■ • ^ 

T art!, Ooir : 

8ee Coir. 

Yarn, CottS3! : 

8ee Cottoji. 


Z 

: 

Dccurrence of, mixed uith .sih (ir-lead 
oi-es, 2-12 : the ore. a source cd .'■uiloliur 
and sulphuric aciii, 242 ; crectiori 
of snmitiiig ]dant at Xamtu, 21!,, 
242 ; export.s of ore, 242. 

Zircon; 246. ■ 
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